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INTRODUCTION 


Headline writers are fond of “ The Parting of the 


But every 


parting 


There is no action or event, great or small (leaving pre¬ 
destination out of account) which might not have happened 
differently, and, happening differently, have perha 
fied the world’s history for all time. Carlyle sail 
Indian on the shores of Lake Ontario could not throw 


pebble a few yards without altering the globe’s centre of 
gravity. By the same token, if the Indian refrains from 
throwing pebbles and occupies a second or an hour in 
some other manner—such as composing a war song which 
may later infuriate a tribe to victory, or killing a settler 
whose vote, were he not killed, would turn an election, or 
wooing the maiden whom he just lost—it is evident that his 
course of action may send ripples of event all over the 
world for ever. In our own lives “If” usually takes the 
form of “If only,” and generally carries with it implications 
of regret: it is seldom that one hears oneself or anybody 
else say, “If only I had not done so-and-so I should not be 
so rich, wise, successful, and noble as I now am.” As we 
confront history, happily, we do not (as we tend to do 
with regard to our personal lives) presume that, had it not 
been for some trivial thing, all would have been better, 
and even well. Though history be, as Gibbon remarked, 
(but he was talking of history as then written) “the record 
of the crimes and follies of mankind,” we do sometimes 
think that if something had happened differently things 
would be worse. Of course, in respect to many things 
much depends on the point of view. The question “If 
Napoleon had won the Battle of Waterloo ” (once brilliantly 
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j-f the Moors in Spsin ha.d on . . . 


The Moorish power in Spain was ended in 1492 b\ the \ictor\ 
of Ferdinand and Isabella over the Moors under Boabdil, 

King of Granada. 
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IF THE MOORS IN SPAIN HAD WON . . . 

By PHILIP GUEDALLA 

From Prof. C. H. Grisley's “ Modern Europe ” 

Chap . II. 

After the decisive defeat of the Catholic Kings at Lanjaron 
(1491) the attempt to reduce the Moorish kingdom of 
Granada was definitely abandoned. Few of their companions 
escaped to tell the tale; and while the little mountain stream 
ian red with the noblest blood of Spain, Ferdinand and 
Isabella made their escape with a tiny remnant through the 
snowy defiles of the Sierra Nevada to the little seaport of 
Motril (renamed “Motril de las Miserias ), where they em¬ 
barked for Valencia. The King, whose health was shattered 
by his severe experiences, did not long survive the disaster, 
dying in the following year at the early age of forty, worn 
out with disappointment and a complication of mortal 
ailments, on the road from Valladolid to Burgos, whither he 
had repaired in a last endeavour to rouse the nobles of 
Castile against the national foe. His dying words, “Ay de 
m Alhambra? expressed his overwhelming grief at the 
failu re of the attack upon Granada and its celebrated palace, 
and were promptly embodied by his gay and music-loving 
subjects in a ballad, which is familiar to English readers in 
Lord Byron’s translation. A half-hearted effort to continue 
his work was made by Queen Isabella, who appeared before 
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the Cortes in the deepest mourning and endeavoured with¬ 
out success to stir the Castilians to a final onslaught on the 
Moor. But her incitements fell on deaf ears,^n appeal to 
the heroic memory of the Cid proving ineffective in the 
very city of his birthplace, since it was felt by even the 
bravest of her hearers that the total annihilation of an 
army formed an unsatisfactory prelude to the next cam¬ 
paign. What eloquence could efface the dreadful memory of 
Lanjaron, jusdy ranked by Sir William Creasy as the six¬ 
teenth decisive battle of the world? The Queen’s ravaged 
features bore witness to the horrors of a retreat in mid¬ 
winter through an impassable country; and as she pleaded 
vainly (in a scene that has been made familiar by the in¬ 
dustry of numerous historical painters) for a continuance of 
the war, her voice was rendered almost inaudible by the 
sound of Masses for the slain in the adjacent Cathedral. The 
Castilians were unm oved by Isabella’s arguments: even the 
announcement that America would shortly be discovered 
was received in the deepest silence. A treaty of peace with 
Boabdil was signed at Baeaa (1493); and, wom out in her 
turn, the Queen retired to the Convent of Las Huelgas, a 
Cistercian foundation for noble ladies, where she lingered 
for some years in a state of mental derangement and expired 
at an advanced age (1512), warning her successors with her 
last breath against the folly of attempting the impossible 

task of reconquering Granada. 

Thus ended the last attempt against the Moorish kingdom. 
The energies of Spain found full employment within her 
own territories, and in the development of that vast inheri- 
tance which was presently rendered accessible by overset 
discoveries. A happy chance (for the element of chance i: 
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rarely absent from military events) had spared Granada to 
become the centre of enlightenment and culture to which 
Europe owes- so large a debt. Thanks to Arab science, the 
little kingdom was already pre-eminent in the spheres of 
medicine and mathematics, when the Inquisition drove 
countless refugees to seek shelter within its boundaries and 
to enrich the population of Granada with the finest intellects 
of Spain, who presently repaid Moorish hospitality by the 
foundation, under the tolerant and liberal Boabdil m (15 3 9- 
I 573)> °f the great University of Granada. The city thus 
supplied a necessary stage in the education of every culti¬ 
vated man. The discoveries of Pozuelo, Ibn Yusuf, and 
Delpuig attained world-wide celebrity; and the principles of 
Proportional Representation were first mastered by the 
mathematicians of Granada. Its noble monuments, cele¬ 
brated by Ruskin (1819-1900) in his Eighth Lamp of Archi¬ 
tecture , have made the city a place of European pilgrimage, 
attracting all that was noblest in die poetic fancy of a later 
generation. The long residence of Lord Byron (1788-1850) 
lends it a peculiar interest for Englishmen, redoubled by 
the associations of Granada with the Brownings, which 
atone amply for the brief and unha ppy episode of Swin¬ 
burne’s tragic visit. 

It is idle to speculate upon the irreparable loss to Europe, 
had a less cautious strategy exposed Granada to spoliation 
by a crude and uncultivated conqueror in 1492. But happily 
the danger was averted, and history pursued its inevitable 
and beneficent course. Indeed, it is inconceivable that the 


rash adventure of the Catholic Kings should have had any 
other ending. For the historical forces by which the disas¬ 
trous expedition of Ferdinand and Isabella was doomed to 
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failure were indeed overwhelming. A witty Frenchman 
has remarked that in history - books it is always the 
inevitable that happens. But few catastrophes were more 
inevitable than the dreadful events of that winter’s day in 
1491 by the swiftly-flowing Guadalfeo. The economic 
factor, by which so many historical problems are resolved 
to the satisfaction of modem investigators, told decisively 
against the Catholic Kings. For the dwindling resources of 
Castile and Amgon, strained to the utmost by a fierce and 
long-drawn struggle, proved wholly inadequate; and in 
consequence the equipment of the Spanish forces left much 
to be desired. On the military side, as well, it may be 
doubted whether the campaign could possibly have had a 
different outcome, since Ferdinand’s ill-fated dispositions 
involved the punctual arrival of two Spanish armies at a 
common rendezvous. This extravagant design, which was 
directly responsible for the disaster, has justly earned the 
reprobation of all military writers. For it has been wisely 
said that the martial genius of Spain is rarely equal to efforts 
of punctuality, a failing which caused the Duke of Wellington 
(1769-1852) at a critical moment of the Peninsular War 
(1808-1814) to remark of his allies with that asperity which 
earned him the sobriquet of “ the Iron Duke”: “Late again; 

G-d-n it, Charles, those fellows never keep appoint- 

ments; and if a man cannot keep appointments, you may 
depend upon it that he cannot make war.” 

Labouring under such overwhelming disadvantages of 
supply and strategy, the expedition was manifestly fore¬ 
doomed ; and it is ijardly necessary to invoke the explanation 
ingeniously elaborated by a gifted American historian, 1 


1 Headacbt in History. By Ellsworth Huntington. New York, 1904. 
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far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 
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r Affaire and Waifs), and a handsome War Memorial 
The Great Mosque from the spurs 

discarded by Kmg Ferdinand in hu: F> P ° erved ; n 

the battlefield of Lanjaron ( 149 ») an <! ; P , ivhv at t h e 

fouthTand die city is extended into the ferule and smiling 
rountrvdde bv the handsome residenual Faubourg . 
(tnown for a few years as Faubourg Mm, but restored to its 

'"SetTiw (PI. C, 5 , 6), ».«« .h.roug'.li'e 

planted with trees leads from the Place Boabid through the 
r . ■’ - '-— ' Bourse and the . J nr.; 


Crimin 


This juxtaposition is the source of innumerable local 
The exterior is surmounted by a handsome Clock-tower 
faces, each of which points to a different hour, decorate 
inscription in Cufic characters of which the translation 
nlnne knows the time.” 


Following the long and dusty Rue de la Gare, we reach the 
shady Place Disraeli: statue of B. Disraeli, bom at Granada 

(p. 243) and Grand Vizier, 1847-1881. 

A short passage leads to the E. into the English Cemetery 

(ring bell, and fee): monuments of E. and R. Browning, who 
resided for many years in the adjacent Rue Sidi Okba (PI. C, 1), 
and P. B. Shelley, drowned with Leigh Hunt and Count 
d’Orsay at Almeria. A bronze plaque on the outer wall is 
believed to mark the burial-place of A. C. Swinburne, whose 
mysterious disappearance outside the Seraglio in 1865 was 
responsible for the Anglo-Moorish dispute of that year. 
Continuing towards the centre of the town. . . . 
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vears of the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth 
centuries, raised their capital to an unexampled height of 
splendour; and their enlightened policy contributed to earn 
the respect of Europe for the Moorish state. Closely allied 

to the ruling house of Fez, they played a leading part in the 

—«- 

confused events which followed the death of Muley Ismail, 
Emperor of Morocco; and their constant watchfulness was 
rewarded bv the prompt annexation of Ceuta and Tetuan. 
These new possessions, coupled with their ancient ports of 
Malaga and Almeria, placed them astride the Straits of 
Gibraltar; and the international importance of the Kingdom 


of Granada was doubled at a stroke. Their friendship 
became on object of competition between the Maritime 
Powers. For whilst the Dutch sought little more than a 
free passage for their commerce, England could scarcely 
afford to remain indifferent to the nearest neighbours of 
Gibraltar, and the French brought every influence to bear 
upon this new and powerful counterpoise to the declining 
power of Spain. The Court of the Alhambra now became the 
scene of intense diplomatic activity, and the ruling dynasty 
displaved a rare sagacity in dealing with its Christian neigh¬ 
bours. As Spain fell increasingly under French influence, 
Abdalla I reliedwith consummate ingenuity upon the alliance 
with England, and his adroit policy was continued by his 
great-nephew and successor, Boabdil TV. It became a 
leading object of Moorish statesmanship to play off London 
against Versailles, and no pains were spared to retain the 
goodwill of the Court of St. James’s. Thus, Bolingbroke 
was exiled from the kingdom on account of his Jacobite 
connections after a brief residence at Granada , and the 
Youne Pretender’s riotous sojourn at Malaga was abruptly 







had won 


terminated by his supposed complicity in the ill-fated 

^Buf though British influence remained predominant in 
the "hi of policy, the ruling house was not indifferent to 
the attractions of French culture. The resourceful policy o 
Louis XIV, which had dictated the marriage of the 
Princesse de Conti to the Emir Abdalla, was disappointed o 
its main results, since she found upon arriving at Granada 
that her married status was not all that had been hoped from 
the previous negotiations, and the desperate expedient of her 
hurried conversion to Islam left it frankly worse. But while 
she languished in unwelcome seclusion at the Alhambra, 
the little band of courtiers and savants which had accom¬ 
panied her from France exercised a powerful influence upon 
Moorish taste. It is to them that we may trace the deliberate 
imitation of French models, which now became so marked 
a feature of Granada. A forbidding tract of waste land 
outside the city was hastily prepared by the labour of 
innumerable slaves; the celebrated Lenotre was fetched 
from Paris; and an unconvincing replica of Versailles was 
erected in the incredibly short space of three years. This 
architectural tour de force survives in a melancholy state of 
decay, since its hasty construction precluded the use of 
durable materials, and the fountains that were once its pride 
have long ceased to play owing to the diversion of the 
neighbouring river. Immediately on its completion the 
royal residence was transferred, in deference to French 
precedent, to this suburban palace; and for a brief space the 
forlorn Princesse de Conti lived in hopes of recovering her 
former influence over her gloomy and lethargic husband. 
But these were doomed to rapid disappointment, when his 


ii 
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grounds 


he further construction 

Grand Trianon in the 
the old Emir was 
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pavilions. Their vogue 
n. The new palace was abandc 
Boabdil IV restored the Court 


Alhambra 


fluctuations 


significance, 
territory was without serious effect. 


V oltaire 
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this brief experience, and on leaving 


essed that Switzerland 
again. A steady stream 



seem the same to 
of letters passed 


through 


course 


The 


attracted momentary 



part these visitors left little trace, 
followed its former lines with con 
British alliance was scrupulously respected for two genera¬ 
tions and even withstood the supreme test of adversity. 
For in the dark days of the American Revolution, when the 

Courts of Versailles and Madrid 


___ Bri tain , a delegation from Philadelphia, 

headecfby Benjamin Franklin himself, found a chilly welcome 


dismissed 


exhaustive search 



expressions of regret that, after an 

could be discovered in the 
Deyond the Pillars of Hercules, and that 
Captain of the Faithful could hardly be 
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a. From Napiers “History 

Peninsula ” VoL I. 



the War in the 


The circumstances attending the entry of the Moorish 
power into the general conflict are too familiar to require 
detailed narration. After balancing for some considerable 
time on the ra2or-edge of a precarious neutrality, the heirs 
of Boabdil inclined perceptibly towards the French side of 
the scale. Hostility to Spain was inculcated by every blood- 
stained page of their long annals, and the diplomacy of 
Britain seemed for long ineffectual to enlist their aid for 
the Allied cause. A special mission from the Court of St. 


James’s headed by the imposing figure of Marquess 


Wellesley proved almost wholly fruitless, since the leading 
envoy was unable to determine to his own satisfaction the 
etiquette to be observed upon his presentation at the 
Alhambra; and in deference to French policy British 
merchandise was rigorously excluded from the port of 
Malaga. Meanwhile, the Moorish envoys lent a willing ear 
to the blandishments of Talleyrand; and when it was 
whispered that Gibraltar would fall to their share in addition 


to the rich valley of the Guadalquivir, their public adhesion 


to 



a mere matter of time. 
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But chance, by which delicate negotiations are often 
powerfully affected, intervened with disastrous conse¬ 
quences. For a small body of French soldiers, escaping by 
good fortune from the capitulation of Baylen, sought refuge 

Moorish soil. Unaware of their situation and 
lly relieved by the disappearance of their pursuers, 

gave way to simple r< 


upon 


wine. Arriving in a village 

at an hour when the Moorish husbandmen were all engaged 

in agricultural pursuits, they misunderstood the rustic 

welcome offered by the female portion of the population 

and, with a confused memory of their earlier exploits in 

the campaign of Egypt, carried off their hostesses to be the 

dusky Helens of a new Trojan War. For when serious 

complaint was made at Paris of their unconscionable 

Z"aL rhe aeed envoy of Granada was deeply shocked 

with 


to receive no 


satisfaction, Napoleon remarking 


courtiers 


<( 


Droit de V Horn me” 


hearing of a large circle of 
Due voule^-vous, mon ami ? C*est le 
This ill-timed mirth destroyed his 
is, since the outraged Moor swept in 
wn the long staircase of the Tuileries 
the following day, vowed never to 


return save as a conqueror. 

a r»f war ensued immediately upon 


and the French Emperor 


proclamation 


M m 

NAPOLEON, Emperor of the French, King 
and Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine. 

Whereas the people of Granada have used a 

*4 


of Italy 


helpless 
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troop of our soldiers with incredible barbarity, and their 
perfidious Government has met our legitimate demands 
for satisfaction with unequalled insolence; 

We have decreed as follows: 

1. The House of Boabdil has ceased to reign. 

2. Pierre Francois Joseph Lefebvre, Duke of 
Dantzick, Marshal of the Empire, Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, is hereby proclaimed King of Granada 
under the style of Yussuf I. 

3. Our Ministers of War and Marine are charged with 
the execution of the present decree. 

Given at our Court of St. Cloud, 23rd August 1808. 

Napoleon. 

This challenge to the haughty Moor brought its response; 
and the heirs of Boabdil, faced with the dishonourable 
prospect of a French washerwoman for their Oueen 
became the eager allies of the descendants of King 
Ferdinand. No sooner was Sir Arthur Wellesley established 
in the direction of military operations in the Peninsula 
than the alliance with Granada bore speedy fruit. For his 
long familiarity with Eastern manners enabled the British 
commander to establish cordial and sincere relations with 
the latest allies of his country. The ports of Malaga and 
Almeria were opened to British shipping, and a strong 
Granadine contingent joined the Anglo-Portuguese forces 
on die Spanish frontier. Their martial achievements will be 
reviewed in the due order of events. But who can say what 
consequences to the British arms might have ensued had 
Aey been deprived of the invaluable co-operation of the 
intrepid Moorish horsemen? It is certain that the glorious 
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pursuit and total destruction of the French army, which 
followed the Battle of Vittoria, could never have been 
compassed without the reckless vigour of their Arab steeds; 
nor would Lord Wellington’s triumph on that victorious 
occasion have been adorned by the ears of King Joseph 
Buonaparte, subsequently transmitted to Lord Castlereagh 
with his dispatch and the other trophies of the field and 
laid on the table of the House of Commons. . . . 


5. From “ Correspondence respecting Events leading to 
the Rupture of Relations •with Granada , Miscel¬ 
laneous No. 12 (1865) [Cd. 4321].” 

No. 4. 

Sir 0 . Pollexfen, British Minister at Granada , to Earl Russell. 

No. (*46) Confidential. Granada, July 16, 1865. 

hit Lord, 

I saw the Grand Vizier and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
after the Selamlik to-day. M. Disraeli’s manner was evasive 

■r 

in the extreme, and he showed distinct unwillingness to 
discuss the subject of my visit. But when I stated, in 
accordance with the instructions contained in your No. 72 
Secret, that Her Majesty’s Government would treat tht 
unexplained disappearance of a British subject as a casu. 
omissus from the casus faderis , he requested me to leav< 
with him an aide-memoire of my note verbale and undertool 
to issue a dementi forthwith. Seeing that my demarche wa 
likely to be successful, I informed him that my instruction 
were to demand satisfaction in full, unless he was able t 
account for the disappearance of Mr. Swinburne and tha 
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as the unhappy young man was last seen in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the royal Seraglio, the matter wou 
appear to fall direcdy within the immediate responsibility 
of his Government. He stated in reply that, from informa¬ 
tion in the possession of the Prefect of Police, it appeared 
that the missing individual was a poet and therefore likely 
to have walked over one of the precipitous sides of the 
Alhambra. But I was able to dispose of this fantastic 
hypothesis on the ground that he was extremely well- 
connected, his father being an Admiral. This brought me 
immediately to the naval demonstration, with which I was 
instructed to enforce the demands of Her Majesty s Go\ em¬ 
inent. . . . 


No. 28. 

Mr Greenshields, British Consul at Malaga, to Earl Russell. 

(Telegraphic) A tchga , August 2, 1865. 

H.M. warships Inexorable , Otter , Typhoon , and Euphemia 
arrived from Gibraltar to-day and blockaded port. Calm 

4 

prevails. 

Repeated to Gibraltar. 


No. 29. 

Sir 0 . Pollexfen, British Minister at Granada , to Earl Rjtssell. 

(Telegraphic) Granada, August 5, 1S65, 

Government greatly concerned at prompt naval action. 
French Minister has made an offer of bons offices, which I am 
disinclined to accept in view of dubious relations subsisting 
between Government and Societe Anonyme des Mines et 
Travaux Metallurgiques de la Sierra Nevada, formerly 
controlled by Due de Momy. . . . 

B 


17 
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No* 61. 

Question asked in the House of Commons , September 8, 1865 . 

Pari. Deb., 3rd ser., VoL 176, pp* 1641-2* 


Lord Stanley. —To ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
what communications have passed between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Royal Government of Granada. 

Viscount Palmerston. —I am happy to state that full 

satisfaction has been made for the recent unfortunate 

occurrence in Granada and that diplomatic relations between 

the two Governments will be restored forthwith on their 

former basis of mutual trust and confidence. The blockade 

of Malaga was, accordingly, terminated on Tuesday last. 

The relatives of the late Mr. Swinburne have accepted a, 

modest cash payment in full settlement of their claims; and 

the Granadine Government has added a touching proof of 

its confidence in British honour and its disbelief in the 

malignant slanders circulated in ill-informed quarters with 

reference to recent events by entrusting Her Majesty’s 

Government with a contingent of young ladies for education 

in this country. (Hear, hear.) These young ladies, who are 

travelling on board the steam frigate Aspasia , will be 

treated with every consideration during their voyage. On 

arrival at Portsmouth they will be met by the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone), whose lofty enthusiasm 

for social causes has earned just approval in every quarter 

of the House; and since Broadlands lies in convenient 

pro ximi ty to their port of entry, I shall take it upon myself 

to stand in loco parentis to as many of our nation’s youthful 

guests as my modest roof can accommodate. Never, I may 

add, has it been more conspicuously demonstrated than in 
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6 . From “ The Times," February 29 , 1915 . 

The yard of Victoria Station was crowded from an early 
hour of the morning by large masses of spectators deter¬ 
mined to enjoy the historic spectacle, and scenes of 
enthusiasm were witnessed. Our oldest Ally, stung by 
the intolerable wrongs of gallant little Belgium and the 
wanton sinking of the s.s. Alhambra in full sight of her 
own coast, had leapt to arms after a negotiation of which 
it has now become unchivalrous to recall the details. 
But the first remittance of the Allied Loan having 
reached the Banque de Grenade, the first contingent 
from Granada, headed by the sovereign himself, was due 
in London en route for the front. Inside the station our 
own King was waiting in the impressive costume of a 
Wali of Granada to greet in the name of his far-flung 
Empire not the least far-flung of her Allies; and as the royal 
train drew in precisely at eleven o’clock, the trim figure of 
Boabdil V (long familiar to race-goers in simpler, though 
not less elegant, attire) was seen in the full Colonel’s uniform 

of his own regiment, the 7th Dragoon Guards. A roar 
from the crowd beyond the barriers.... 








After the break-up in December 1568 of the Westminster Con¬ 
ference, as a result of which Mary Stuart’s responsibility for 
Damley’s murder was deliberately left undetermined, the captive 
Queen, while being shifted about from one polite prison to 
another, became a party to half a dozen simultaneous marriage 
proposals, though she was still married to the exiled BothwelL 
The most important of the various candidates was the Duke of 


Norfolk, who, though a professed Anglican, was the head of the 
most powerful Catholic family in the country. A large section 
of the Catholics wanted to see him united with Mary and to use 
the pair of them as a means of Elizabeth’s overthrow and a 
Roman revival. This marriage was by no means universally 
popular with the Catholic faction, who were looking abroad for a 
more suitable husband for Mary. She at the same time was 
secretly negotiating for the support of Philip U of Spain, in the 
hope of obtaining his aid towards the restoration of her throne. 
Naturally an alliance was suggested, the three most con$ n icuous 
names being the Archduke Charles, Philip’s cousin, and son of 
the Holy Roman Emperor, Philip himself, and his illegitimate 
brother, Don John of Austria. Philip, always cautious "and bv 
this time thoroughly distrustful of Mary, practised his usual 
va non, and the negotiations came to nothing. Mary continued 

“ Tf’fK Norfolk schemes proceeded, ^d in the end cost 
him his head. Don John remained unmarried and in obscurity 
unol the following year, when he was put in command of a mi! 
cdkneous flat of Spanish, Venetian, Papal, and Neapolitan 
galleys, and fought one of the decisive naval actions of history 
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at Lepanto, in the Gulf of Gotinih, whereby the Tnttish threat 
to the Meditetzanean was effectively attested. A little later he ,f 
was sent at his own desite to die Netherlands, where he hoped 
to pacify the rebellious Dutch States by kindness and compromise 


after Alva had failed with sword and scaffold. Being a young 
man without inheritance it was also thought that he might thus 
carve out a career and kingdom for himself. He failed and died, 
not without suspicion of poison, in 1578, at the age of thirty- 
three. Apparently Elisabeth's lovely prisoner had captivated his 
imagination as he had captured that of the English Catholics, for 
even as the glamorous hero of all Christendom, which he was 
after Lepanto, his tboiights turned to the project of freeing her 
and maVing her his partner on the throne of a Britain restored to 
its pa pal allegiance. 








IF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA HAD 
MARRIED MARY OUEEN OF SCOTS 

By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Why is it that the world’s 
archetypal story of Adam and 


famous love storv. after 


and Cleopatra? I for one should answer, to begin with, 
because of the solid truth of the story of Adam and Eve. 
I have often wondered whether, when the modems have 
done playing with that story, burlesquing it, and turning it 
upside down and tacking on a modem moral like a new 
tail, or expanding it into an evolutionary fantasia that nobody 
can make head or tail of, it will ever occur to anybody to 
see how sensible it is, exactly as it stands. Even if it is an 
old fable, the old fable is much truer with the old moral. 
Christians are not constrained, and least of all Christians of 
my own confession, to treat Genesis with the heavy ver- 
batism of the Puritan—the Hebraiser who knows no Heb¬ 
rew. But the cunous thing is that the more literally we take 
it the truer it is; and even if it were materialised and modern¬ 
ised into a story of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the old moral would 
still be the sound one. A man naked and with nothing of 
his own is given by a friend the free run of ah the fruits and 
flowers of a very beautiftil estate; and only asked to promise 
that he will not interfere with one particular fruit-tree. If 
we all talk till we are as old as Methuselah, the moral re- 
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mains the same for any honourable man. If he breaks his 
word he is a cad; if he says, “I broke my word because I 
believe in breaking all limitations and expanding into 
i nfini te progress and evolution,” he is ten times more of a 
cad; and has, moreover, become a bore as well as a bounder. 
But it is this modem suggestion, that Man was right to be 
bored with Eden and to demand evolution (otherwise mere 
change), that is very relevant to the question I have asked 
about Antony and Cleopatra, It is also very relevant to 
the question I am going to ask about two other famous 
figures in history: a woman and a man. 

For upon this modem theory the Fall really was the Fall; 
for it was the first action that had only tedium as a motive. 
Progress began in boredom; and, heaven knows, it some¬ 
times seems likely to end in it. And no wonder; for of all 
utter falsehoods the most false, I think, is this notion that 
men can be happy in movement, when nothing but dullness 
drives them on from behind. Children, and such happy 
people, can go on from something they really like to some¬ 
thing they will like more. But if ever there was a whisper 
that might truly come from the devil, it is the suggestion 
that men can despise the beautiful things they have got, and 
only delight in getting new things because they have not 
got them. It is obvious that, on that principle, Adam will 
ti £•£ of the tree just as he has tired of the garden. It is 
enough that there is always a beyond”; that is, there is 
always something else to get tired of. All progress based on 
that mood is truly a Fall; man did fall, does fall, and we can 
to-day see him falling. It is the great progressive proposi¬ 
tion; that he must seek only for enjoyment because he has 

lost the power to enjoy. 
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.. , , nf failule on all fame and civilisation 

Now this shadow of “ to call « th e something 

W hich the agnostic poet prefer general pain by 

infects die world markedly in t he 

calling Original Sin, do wou ld urge here 

sort of historical leg ^ ^ legends that do not 

that it appears especially in the hi » G f 

exist. I refer especially to that grand ^foricalep 
.1 1_Untipvmnon. otherwise called the marri g 


true minds, wmcu x ;- ', . f . _ hen we 

case that does not exist. It is a mtMrka e . ^ ^ 

consider how much happiness love as o 
_i_:_ j o TTr^nlp that mankind has never point J 


historical example of a hero and 


entirely worthy 


™ united by a great love that was entirely supreme and 


satisfying as in the tradition or me gig^uc ^ 
Anybody who imagines that I am talking pessimism 

ordinary people in love, will impute ~ 


mean 


Ivlillions of people have been happy in 


ordinary way of human 


certain commonsense 


admission of original sin; in humility and pardon and taking 
things as they come. But there has not been any example 

on the grand scale, of a perfect marriage—that has remained 
in human memory like a great monument. All those monu¬ 
ments, though often of the purest marble, hewn from the 
loftiest mountain, have very clearly across them the crack 
from the earthquake in the beginning. The noblest knight 
of the Middle Ages, St. Louis, was less happy in his marriage 
than in all other relations. Dante did not marry Beatrice; he 
lost his love in infancy and only found her again in Paradise 
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or in a dream. Nelson was a great lover, but we cannot say 
that his love made him more great, since it made him do in 
Naples the only mean action of his life. These historic 
examples have become legends or traditions) but they have 
become tragic traditions. And the central literary tradition 
of all is that typically tragic one I have named, in which 
even perfect love was whimsically imperfect, and certainly 
suffered by very imperfect people; in which the hero learned 

nothing 

except defeat; in which romance made him less than a 
Caesar and has unkindly compared her to a s nak e; in which 
the man was weakened by love and the woman by lovers. 
Men have taken Antony and Cleopatra as the perfect love 
story, precisely because it is the imperfect love story. It 
mirrors the thwarting, the unworthiness, the disproportion 
which they have felt as spoiling so many splendid passions 
and divine desires; and mir rors them all the more truly 
because the mirror is cracked. I imagine that poets will 
never leave off writing about Antony and Cleopatra; and 
all they write will be in the mood of that great French poet 
of our own time, who describes the Roman warrior gazing 
into the unfathomable eyes of the Egyptian queen, and 


no lesson except delay; in which the heroine inspired 


seeing beneath a spinning and sparkling light the eddies of 
a vast sea, filled with the rout of all his ships. 

I have here dared to call up out of the dust another 
warrior, whose destiny turned also with the topsails and 
high poops of the galleys; and another woman, whose 
legend also has been sometimes twisted into the legend of a 
snake. There was never any doubt about the beautiful 
colours or graceful curves of the snake; but, in fact, the 
woman was not a snake, but very much of a woman; even 
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rmanwaTno^ only a warrior, but a• “ d 


through 


to a high deliverance, in which he did 


Whatever 


woman, none can - . , „_..i j u ave 

that battle, or what sort of song of praise s e 


after that victory. There 
militant, though her life might 


him 


of culture 


her soul sickened till she died. They were made for each 
other- they were in fart the heroic lovers, or perfect human 

9 J 1 • 1 rr \ TfOin 


pair, for whom we nave iuu 
There was only one small 


and that is that 


In truth, this dream began to drift through my mind when 
I first read a parenthetical remark by Andrew Lang, in a 
historical study about Philip of Spain. Referring to the 
King’s half-brother, the famous Don John 


off Mary 


Scots,” and added caustically: “He was incapable of fear. 

Of course nobody is incapable of fear. He was certainly, in 
* _; nMM kiA r\f nhpvitio fpflr! but. if I under- 


an 


dL4JJ.ll Ult- \~y 5 l ^ w 

element in a mystery like that of love. It is exacdy because 
love has lost that slight touch of fear, that it has become in 

_ 4 1 1 


become laboriously biological, not to say bestial 
Mary was dangerous as well as in danger; that heart- 
face looking out of the ruff in so m a ny pictures wa 


And 
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magnet, a talisman, a temble jewel. There was, even then, 
in the idea of eloping with the tragic yet attractive Franco- 
Scottish princess, all the ancient savour of the romances 
about delivering a lady from dragons, or even disenchanting 
her out of the shape of a dragon. But though the idea was 


called 


logical; for it exactly answered the personal needs of two 


extraordinary 


man who ought to have rounded 
Dy capturing something more hur 


and spiritual and satisfying than wreaths of laurel or flags 
of defeated foes, it was Don John of Austria. Because his 
actual historical life rises on a wave of conquest in relation 


to these things, and then sinks again into something less 
epical and simple, his life has something of the appearance 
of an anti-climax; and reads like a mere stale maxim that all 
victories are vanities. He tried to crown his chief exploit 
by founding a kingdom of his own, and was prevented by 
the jealousy of his brother; he then went, somewhat wearily, 
I ima gine, as the representative of the same brother to the 
Flemish fields laid waste by the wars of the Dutch and the 
Duke of Alva. He set out to be more merciful and mag¬ 
nanimous than the Duke of Alva; but he died in a net or 
tangle of policies; of which the only touch of poetry was a 

suggestion of poison. 

But in that broad and golden dawn of the Renaissance, 
full of classical legends, carrying off Mary Stuart would have 
been like carrying off Helen of Troy. In thafr red sunset of 
the old chivalric romance (for the sunrise and the sunset 
were both in that bewildering sky) it would have seemed a 
magnificent materialisation of one of those strange and 
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stately public love affairs, or knightly services, which pre¬ 
served something of the Courts of Love and the pageant o 
the Troubadours; as when Rudel publicly pledged himself 
to an unknown lady in a castle in the east, almost as distant 
as a castle east of the sun; or the sword of Bayard sent across 
the mountains its remote salute to Lucretia. That one o 
these great loves of the great should actually be achieved in 
the grand style, that, I fancy, would have been a wildly 
popular episode in that epoch. And to the career of Don 
John it would have given a c limax and a clue of meaning 
which its merely military successes could not give; and 
handed his name down in history and (what is much more 


import&it) in legend and literature, as a happier Antony 


married to a nobler Cleopatra. And 


chaos and 


of Actium 


an imperial throne; but rather the flying curve and crescent 

of the Christian ships, sweeping to the rescue of the Christian 
_ nn A klo^rl imrm oolden sails the sunburst of 


Lepanto. 

The converse is also true. If ever there was a woman who 
was manifestly meant, destined, created, and as it were 
crying aloud to be carried off by Don John of Austria, or 


so 


e such person, it was Mary Queen of Scots. If ever there 

a woman who went to seed for want of meeting any 

of man who was anything like het equal, it was she. The 

edy of her life was not that she was abnormal, but that 

was normal. It was the crowd all round her that was 

al. There is almost a sort of antic allegory, in that 

1 such accidents as the fact that Rizzio had a hump 

hwell some sort of a squint. If her story seems now 
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to be steeped in morbidity, it was because the mob was 
morbid. Unfortunately for this ill-fated queen, she was not 
morbid. It is the other characters, each in his own way, 
which pass before us in misshapen outlines like the dwarfs 
and lunatics in some tropic tragedy of Ford or Webster, 
dancing round a deserted queen. And, by a final touch, all 
these ungainly figures seem more tolerable than the one that 
is externally elegant, the hollow doll, Damley; just as a 
handsome waxwork can seem more uncanny than an ugly 
man. In that sense she had seen handsome men and ugly 
men and strong men and clever men; but they were all half¬ 
men ; like the hideous cripples imagined by Flaubert, living 
in their half-houses with their half-wives and half-children. 
She never met a complete man; and Don John was very 
complete. In that sense she had been given many things; 
the crown of Scotland, the prospect of the crown of France; 
the prospect of the crown of England. She had been given 
everything except fresh air and the sunlight treatment; and 
all that is typified by the great ships with their golden castles 
and their leaping flags, that go forth to meet the winds of the 

world. 

We know now why Mary Stuart was killed. She was not 
killed for having killed her husband, even if she had killed 
herhusband; and recent study of the Casket Letters suggests 
that her enemies are more clearly convicted of forgery than 
she was ever convicted of murder. She was not killed for 
trying to kill Elizabeth, even if the whole story of trying 
to kill Elizabeth was not a fiction employed by those who 
were trying to kill Mary. She was not killed for being 
beautiful; that is one of the many popular slanders on poor 
Elizabeth. She was killed for being in good health. 
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Perhaps she was the only person who was ever condemned 
d executed merely for being in good health. The legend 
nich reDresented Elizabeth as a lioness and Mary as a sort 


abandoned 


Mary 


and as a dancer almost ready to outrun the Modem 
Curiously enough, her contemporary portraits do n< 
vev much of her charm, but do convey a great deal 


vigour 


But, as anyone may have noticed in the animal 
)f some of the finest actresses, vigour has sometimes 
deal to do with charm. Now it was essential to the 


Cecil, and 


Mary 


Mary, despite her misfortunes, did not show the smallest 
disposition to die. Elizabeth, on the other hand, was still 
dying rather than still living. And when the Catholic heir 


inherited, it might go ill with the Protestant 


They 


Mary, at Fotheringay, one of the sharp¬ 
's for eood health, which has seldom 


been known 


Her energy, which had thus brought her to her death, 

had also brought her through her life; and may be the key to 

many of the riddles of her life. It may be that her repeated 

ill-luck in marriage embittered her more than it might a 

woman less normal and elemental; and that the very levities, 

which led to her being painted as a harlot or a vampire, 

sprang from her primary fitness to be a mother and a wife. 

It may be (for all I know) that a fairly healthy person, in such 

a horrible experience, might have wasted her natural 

instincts on some violent adventurer like Both well; those 

things are always possible; but I confess I could never see 
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that in this case they were necessary. I have often fancied 
that the alliance may have been more politic, and even 
cynical, than appeared to that fine romantic novelist, the 
forger of the Casket Letters. Or it might have been sur- 
render to a sort of blackmail; it might have been many 
things. Anyhow, being surrounded by brutes, she chose the 
best brute; though he is always represented as the worst. 
He was the only one of them who was a man as well as a 


brute; and a Scotsman as well as a man. He at least never 
betrayed her to Elizabeth; and all the others did nothing else. 
He kept the borders of her kingdom against the English like 
a good subject and a normal soldier; and she might very well 
have thrown herself under his protection for that alone. But 
whether or no she sought satisfaction in such a marriage, I 
am sure that she never found satisfaction in it; I am sure she 
found only a new phase of the long degradation of Irving 
with her inferiors. 

There was always in her heart a hunger for civilisation. 
It is an appetite not easily appreciated now. v. r-.cn people are 
so over-civilised that they can only have a hunger for bar¬ 
barism. But she loved culture as the ItaHm artists of the 


previous century had loved it; as something not oaiy 
beautiful but bright and shining and new; like 1 e cardo’s 
first sketches of flying-machines or the full revelations of 
perspective and light. She was the Renaissance chained up 
like a prisoner; just as Don John was the Renaissance 
roaming the world like a pirate. This was, of course, the 
perfectly simple explanation of her frequent and friendly 
toleration of a hunchback like Rizzio and a young lunatic 
like Chastelard. They were Italy and France; they were 
music and letters; they were singing-birds from the South 
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who had happened to perch on her window-sill. If there are 
still any historians who suppose that they 'w ere anything 
more to her than that, especially in the case of the Italian 
secretary, I can only say that such learned old gentlemen must 
be pretty much on the moral and mental level of Damlej and 
his company of cut-throats. Even if she was a wicked 
woman, there is no sense in supposing that she was not an 
intelligent woman, or that she never wished to turn from 
her laborious and life-long wickedness for a little intelligent 
conversation. The apology for my own (somewhat belated) 
experiment in match-making is that she might have been 
very different, when married to a man who was quite as 
brave as Bothwell and quite as intelligent as Rizzio, and, in 
a more practical and useful fashion, at least as romantic as 
Chastelard. 

But we must not be romantic; that is, we must not con¬ 
cern ourselves with the real feelings of real and recognisable 
human beings. It is not allowed. We must now sternly turn 
our attention to scientific history; that is, to certain abstrac¬ 
tions which have been labelled The Elizabethan Settlement, 
the Union, the Reformation, and the Modem World. I will 
leave the Romantics, those unpresentable Bohemians (with 
whom, of course, I would not be seen for worlds), to decide 
at what date and crisis they would like Don John finall y to 
fulfil his design; whether his shining ship is to appear in the 
wide waters of the Forth as the mad mob in Edinburgh is 
waving scurrilous scrolls and banners before the window of 
the Queen; or, on the contrary, a dark boat with a solitary 
figure is to slide across the glassy stillness of Loch Leven; 
or a courier hot with haste in advance of a new army hurl a 
new challenge into the bickering parleys of Carberry, or a 
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herald emblazoned with God knows what eagles and castles 
and lions (and presumably a bar sinister) blow a trumpet 
before the barred portals of Fotheringay. I leave that to 
them; they know all about it. I am an earnest and plodding 
student of the dry scientific details of history; and we really 
must consider the possible effect on such details as England, 
Scotland, Spain, Europe, and the world. We must suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that Don John was at least suffi¬ 
ciently strong to assert Mary’s claim to sovereignty in Scotland 
to begin with; and, despite the unpleasant moralising of the 
mob in Edinburgh, I think such a restoration would have 
been generally successful in Scodand. Professor Phillimore 
used to say that the tragedy of Scodand was that she had 
the Reformadon without the Renaissance. And I certainly 
think that, while Mary and the southern prince were dis¬ 
cussing Plato and Pico della Mirandola, John Knox would 
have found himself a litde out of his depth. But on the 
assumption of popular rulers and a strong Spanish backing, 
which is the essence of this fantasy, I should say that a 
people like the Scots would have gobbled up the strong 
meat of the Revival of Learning quicker than anybody else. 
But in any case, there is another point to be considered. If 
the Scots did not figure prominendy in the Renaissance, they 
had, in their own way, figured most brilliantiy in the Middle 
Ages. Glasgow was one of the oldest universities; Bruce 
was counted the fourth knight in Christendom; and Scot¬ 
land, not England, continued the tradition of Chaucer. The 
chivalrous side of the regime would surely have awakened 
noble memories, even in that ignoble squabble. I must here 
unfortunately omit a very fine chapter from the unpublished 
Romance, in which the lovers ride down to Melrose (ii 
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necessary by moonlight) to the reputed resting-place of the 
Heart of Bruce; and recall (in ringing phrases) how Spanish 
and Scottish spears had once charged side by side upon the 
Saracen, and hurled far ahead, like a bolt above the battle, 
the heart of a Scottish King. This fine piece of prose must 
not delay us, however, from facing the next fact; which is 
that Mary, once safe, would survive as the Queen of Eng¬ 
land as well as Scotland. It is enough to say that mediaeval 
memories might have awakened in the North; and the Scots 
might even have remembered the meaning of Holyrood. 

Don John died trying to keep his temper with Dutch 
Calvinists, about ten years before the affair of the Armada; 
and, much as I a dmir e him, I am glad he did. I do not want 
my individual dream or romance, about the rescue and 
elopement of Mary Stuart, mixed up with that famous 
international collision, in which as an Englishman I am 
bound to sympathise with England and as an Anti-Imperial¬ 
ist with the smaller nation. But, it may be said, how can an 
Englishman in any case reconcile hims elf to a romance that 
would involve the Elizabethan policy being overthrown by 
a Spanish prince, the throne occupied by a Scottish queen; 
or some part at least of the Armada’s purposes achieved? 
To which I answer that such a question recoils ruinously on 
those who ask it. Let them merely compare what might 
have happened with w r hat did happen. Was Mary a Scot? 
We endured one in her son. Was Don John a foreigner? 
W e submitted to one when we expelled the grandson of her 
son. Mary was as English as James the First. Don John 
was as English as George the First. The fact is that, w T hat- 
ever else our policy of insular religion (or whatever we call 
iU may have done, it certainly did not save us from alien 
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immigration, or even from alien invasion. Some may say 
we could not accept a Spaniard, when we had been recently 
fighting the Spaniards. But, when we did accept a Dutch 
prince, we had been recently fighting the Dutch. Blake as 
well as Drake might complain that his victories had been 
reversed; and that we had, after all, allowed the broom of 
Van Tromp to sweep not only the English seas, but the 
English land. A whole generation before the first George 
came from Hanover, William of Orange had marched across 
England with an invading army from Holland. If Don John 
had really brought an Armada with him (and Armadas are 
often awkward during elopements) he could hardly have 
inflicted a heavier humiliation on us than that. But of course, 
the truth is that I am sensitive on the point of patriotism; 
much more sensitive than anybody was in those days. 
Extreme nationalism is a relatively new religion; and what 
these people were thinking of was the old sort of religion. 
It really made a great difference to them that Dutch William 
was a Calvinist while Don John was a Catholic; and that 
whatever George the First was (and he was nearly nothing) 
he was not a Papist. That brings me to a much more vital 
phase of my vision of what never happened. But those who 
expect me to break forth into thunders of theological 
anathema, will here be rather abruptly disappointed. 

I have no intention, I have no need, to argue here about 

Luther and Leo and the tights and wrongs of the revolt of 

new sects in the North. I need not do so, for the simple 

reason that I do not believe, in the case here imagined, that 

we should have been primarily concerned about the North. 

I believe we should have realised instead the enormously 

important position in the South; and even more so in the 
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East. All eyes would have been turned to a far more central 
battle of civilisation; and the hero of that battle was Don 

John of Austria. 

It h a* been remarked, and not untruly, that the Papacy 
seemed curiously negligent of the northern danger from 
Protestantism. It was; but chiefly because it was not at all 
negligent of the eastern danger from Islam. Throughout 
all that period Pope after Pope issued appeal after appeal to 
the princes of Europe to combine in defence of ail Christen¬ 
dom against the Asiatic attack. They had hardly any re- 

* 

sponse; and only a scratch fleet of their own galleys with 
some Venetian, Genoese, and others, could be sent to stop 
the Turk from sweeping the whole Mediterranean. This is 
the huge historic fact which the northern doctrinal quarrels 
have concealed; and that is why I am not concerned here 
with the northern doctrinal quarrels. That age was not the 
age of the Reformation. It was the age of the last great Asiatic 
invasion, which very nearly destroyed Europe. About the 
time the Reformation was beginning, the Turks, in the very 
middle of Europe, destroyed at a blow the ancient kingdom 
of Bohemia. About the time the Reformation had finished 
its work, the hordes out of Asia were besieging Vienna. 
They were foiled by the stroke of Sobieski the Pole, as a 
hundred years before by the stroke of Don John of Austria. 
But they came as near as that to submerging the cities of 
Europe. It must also be remembered that this last Moslem 
thrust was really a savage and incalculable thing, compared 
with the first thrust of S ala din and the Saracens. The high 
Arab culture of the Crusades had long perished; and the 
invaders were Tartars and Turks and a rabble from really 
barbarous lands. It was not the Moors but the Huns. It 
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was not Saladin against Richard or Averroes against 
Aquinas; it was something much more like the worst and 
wildest shocker about the Yellow Peril. 


real virtues 


of Islam 


once democratic and dignified; I sympathise with many 
elements in it which most Europeans (and all Americans) 
would call lazy and unprogressive. But when all allowance 
has been made for these moral merits, of the simpler sort, 
I defy anybody with a sense of cultural comparison to tol- 
erate the image of Europe of the Renaissance given up to 
Bashi-Bazouks and the wild Mongol mobs of the decline. 
But it is almost as bad if we consider only the vetoes ol 


Islam; and most of its virtues 
to the eves of Mediterranean 


shadow 


oyer. What they heard was the 
Allah. Theirs was the vision that 



Azrael 


background of my dream; and lilted all its nobler figures, 

English, Spanish, or Scottish, into the altitudes of defiance 

and martyrdom. The dry wind that drove before it a dust of 

broken idols was threatening the poised statues of Angelo 

and Donatello, where they shine on the high places around 

the central sea; and the sand of the high deserts descended, 

like moving mountains of dust and thirst and death, on the 

deep culture of the sacred vines; and the songs and the deep 

laughter of the vineyards. And above all, those clouds that 

were closing round them were like the curtains of the 

harem, from whose comers look out the stony faces of the 

eunuchs; there spread like a vast shadow over s hin i n g courts 

and closing spaces the silence of the East, and all its dumb 
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compromise with the coarseness of man. These things, 
above all, were closing in upon that high and thwarted 
romance of the perfect Knight and Lady, which men of the 
Christian blood can never attain and never abandon; but 
which these two alone, perhaps, might have attained and 

made one flesh. 

Historians quarrel about whether the English under 
Elizabeth preferred the Prayer-Book or the Mass-Book. But 
surely nobody will quarrel about whether they preferred the 
Crescent or the Cross. The learned dispute about how 
England was divided into Catholics and Protestants. But 
nobody will dispute what England would have felt, when 
told that the whole world was now desperately divided into 
Christians and Mohammedans. In short, I think that under 
this influence England would have simply broadened her 
mind; even if it were only broadened to take in a big battle 
instead of a small battle. Of that broader battle, and our 
best chances in it, Don John of Austria was universally 
regarded as the incarnation and the uplifted sign. Not only 
the praise due to heroes, but the flattery inevitably paid to 
princes, would have carried that triumph before him wher¬ 
ever he went like a noise of trumpets. Everybody would have 
felt in him both the Renaissance and the Crusade; as those 
two things are warp and woof in the golden tapestries of 
Ariosto. Everybody would have felt both the rebirth of 
Europe and its all-but death. Nor need the praise have come 
merely from any common flatterers. All good Englishmen 
could have become good Europeans; I should express my 
meaning better if I said great Europeans. In all that crowd, 
perhaps, only Shakespeare could not have been greater. And 
yet I am not so sure; for he might certainly have been gayer. 
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Whatever his politics were (and 1 suspect they were much 
like those of his friend the Catholic Southampton) there is 
no doubt that his tragedies are eternally twisted and tor¬ 
tured with something like an obsession about usurpation 
and slain kings and stolen crowns; and all the insecurity o. 
royal and every other right. Nobody knows how his heart, 
if not his mind, might have expanded in that truly glorious 
summer” of a sovereignty which satisfied his sixteenth- 
centurv hunger for a heroic and high-hearted sovereign. He 
at least would not have been indifferent to the significance 
of the great triumph in the Mediterranean. Supporters of 
the extreme spiritual insularity have often quoted the great 
lines in which Shakespeare praised England, as something 
separate and cut-off by the sea. They rather tend to forget 

wh&t he really praised her for. 


This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 
Feared by their breed and famous by their birtn. 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home. 

For Christian sendee and true chivalry. 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son. 


think that the man 


almost 

Calvinist 


drawn dirk 


diffi 


cultv at all. Mary was the perfectly legitimate 
throne of England 


The general sense of ^ y | * 

s enormously strong in England, would 


AO 
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have flowed towards her more freely than towards Elizabeth; 
because she was a more popular and approachable sort of 
person. She who had so often, and perhaps too often, 
kindled love even in the very house of hatred, might surely 
have been loved sufficiently in a happier household of love 
enthroned; as in the glowing palace of Rene of Provence. 
I see no difficulty about her popularity; but even her hus¬ 
band, whether he were called Consort or King, might surely, 
to say the least of it, have been as popular as any other 
king-consort. I will not say he would be more popular 
than William of Orange; for he could not be less. But the 
English can be polite to foreigners, even foreign consorts. 
Tennyson, as Poet Laureate, was struck by the resemblance 
between Prince Albert and an ideal knight of the Round 
Table. Ben Jonson, as Poet Laureate, would not have to 
stretch politeness quite so far, in order to compare Don 
John to an Arthurian knight. At least nobody could say he 
was a carpet-knight. But, what is much more important, 
Britain would have been in another and more real sense 
back in Arthurian times. It would be defending the whole 
tradition of Roman culture and Christian morals against 
heathens and barbarians from the ends of the earth. If that 
had been fully realised, do you think anyone would have 
gone about asking whether a good Calvinist ought to be a 
Supralapsarian or a Sublapsarian ? It would no longer be a 
provincial question of whether some Puritan trooper had 
knocked the nose off a stone saint in Salisbury Cathedral; 
it would be a question of whether some dervish out of the 
desert should dance among the shattered fragments of the 
Moses of Michael Angelo. All normal Christians, if they 
had understood the peril, would have closed up in defence 
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f Christendom. And England would 


that ship with crimson sails carried 


; he English leopards to the storming o ere. ... 

Centre there are reconciling influ^ces and *£ 

,1 „d te .« a™' 

L K..-P h^n like the hostility to France, or rather blrn 


inherit 


Whigs 


nee, wruen wt —- ^ 


ars 



P Jr*”, 

England, t mediaeval war than there 

there v as mor of ^ actual wars 

is in modem peace. The sam 

which did break out between France and Spain; they did no 
vll the inner unity of the Latin culture. Louis the Fo^ 


saying 


teenth was gun > ^ °° enurely disappeared 

mountains cahed die fj rer ^ 

from the landscape. Many carerm 


existence 


truth in it; that the Pyrenees 


The Straits of Dover soon became 


unnatural 


They became 


• between different 

different patron saints but 

- _ 4 


different universes. The 


same 


disregard 


Blenheim 


feature 


English 
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hatred for French religion and for French irreligion. They 
could not understand the ideals of either side in the great 
civil war of all civilisation. The limitation was really rather 
like the Straits of Dover, being both narrow and bleak and 
dangerous enough to be decisive; bitter as the sea and apdy 
symbolised by sea-sickness. Perhaps, after all, there was a 
point in the tale told in our nursery histories—that it was 
the last Catholic queen who felt the loss of the last French 
possession, and had “Calais” written on her heart. With 
her died, perhaps, the last of that spirit which had somewhere 

in its depths a spiritual Channel Tunnel. 

But this linking up of Europe in the Renaissance would 

have made easier and not harder the link i n g up of Europe 
in the Revolution; in the sense of the general Reform that 
was really rational and necessary in the eighteenth century. 
It would have been larger and clearer in its tests and ideals, 
if it had not been anticipated by a mere triumph of the 
richest aristocrats over the English crown. If England had 
not become entirely a country of squires, it might have 
become like Spain, a country of peasants; or at any rate 
remained a country of yeomen. It might have stood the 
siege of commercial exploitation and commercial decline, of 
mere employment followed by mere unemployment. It 
might have learned the meaning of equality as well as 
liberty. I know at least one Englishman who wishes to-day 
that he were as hopeful about the immediate future of 
England as about the immediate future of Spain. But in my 
vision they might have learned from each other and pro¬ 
duced, among other things, one prodigious consequence; 
America would be a very different place. 

There was a moment when all Christendom might have 
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clustered together and crystallised anew, under 

that was entirely Christian. There was a moment when 

Humanism had the road straight before it; buh w t ls ^° 
mote important, the road also straight behind it It mig 

have been a real progress, - 8 ; ^ Marv 

f „ ,nd Don John of Austria is that in them Religion and 
Stuart and Don John ot 4e ^ 

the Renaissance had not quarrelled, an r 

of their fathers while Ml of the idea of bandrng on new 

_ j to their sons. They drew their 


deep instincts ftom medieval chivalry without refasmg to 
t e was a moment when this spirit might have pervaded 

moment when religion have dig.t«l ^ 


Aristotle 


soundest in Rabelais and Montaigne ana 
ZnvodiersN’t might have condemned some things in these 

Hers as’it did inAristode. Only the shock of the new 

discoveries could have been absorbed (to a great extent 
Seed it was absorbed) by the central Christian traekfiom 

“-fiat darkened that dawn was the dust and smoke fomtte 

struggles of the dogmatising sectaries m Scotland in HN- 
Snri eventually in England. But for that, on the Con¬ 


tinent, the heresy of Jansenism 


Counter-Reformation 


And 


^ would have gone the way rf Shakes^ mfoe- 
than the way of Milton; which latter degenerated rapidly 

into the way of Muggleton. 

There is perhaps, therefore, something more than fancy 
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rertainlv something mote than an accident, in this connec- 

So romantic figures and the great turning- 

• f nf history They might really have turned it to the 
St rather than the left; or at least prevented it from mining 


don 


left. The point about Don J ohn 


that, like 


unmistakably the original medieval knight, with the j.oer 
accomplishments and ambitions of the Renaissance a 

him. But if we look at some of his contemporaries, as for 
instance, at Cecil, we see an entirely new type, in which there 
“ch combination or tradition. A man like Cecil is not 

chivalrous, does not want to be chivalrous, and (what is 

most important of all) does not pretend to be chivalrous. 
Of course there was sham chivalry, as there is a s am o 
everything; and mean and treacherous medieval men ma e 
a false parade of it with pageants and heraldry. But a mean 
man like Cedi did not make any parade of it, or any pretence 


knew or cared 


the world. Yet in fact it had not gone; and a great rally of it 
among his foes would still have commanded 


Europeans 


That is what makes this 


strange; that the forces were there for the deliverance. The 
Romance of the North could really have replied to the 
Romance of the South, the rose crying to the laurel; and she 


who b^d changed songs with Ronsard, and he who had 
fought side by side with Cervantes, might truly have met 
by the very tide and current of their time. It was as if a great 
wind had turned northward, bearing a gallant ship; and far 
away in the North a lady opened her lattice upon the sea. 

It never happened. It was too natural to happen. I had 
almost said it was too inevitable to happen. Anyhow, there 
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nothing natural, let alone inevitable, about what did 
>en. No* and again Shakespeare, with ai horrorr almost 
lering on hysteria, will thrust into the limelight some 
n or idiot, to suggest, against the black curtain of 
:dv this incongruity and inconsequence in the thing 


curtains 


forth something; certainly 


clad in gold, nor the Hart of Holyrood, tne 

poets who called up the songs of Ronsard and Chastelard, 
poeib, . r . i q sort of comic 


something 


grotesque king; clumsy, querulous 


armchair 


carefully by the elders of the True Kirk, and he 
edit; piously explaining that he could not bring 


himself 


o save his motner s x , 

to wmcn she was attached. He was a good Puritan; a typical 

Prohibitionist; intolerant of tobacco; more tote 
torture and murder and things yet more unnatural For 
“r e ^hterror at the very shape of the shirnng 


difficulty about consigning 


attained by the art 


laC . ; *“ „ was readv with a pardon, as he cowered under 
poisoning, he was eadyw P thrats 

* r pi5-»-t. ■» r d ” k 

J 0 £ the Overbury Murder, is such as to make u 

the purlieus of tne loves c f Mar, 


John of Austria (which I have merely ima 


of Mary 


furious enemies 


nounced. Compared with all that, loving 
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as innocent as plucking a rose, and killing Damley as 

natural as pulling up a weed. . 

And so, after that one wild glimpse of the possibility ol 

the impossible, we sink back at the best into a series of 
third-rate things. Charles the First was better, a man sad 
and proud, but good so far as a man can be good without 
being good-humoured. Charles the Second was good- 
humoured without being good; but the worst of him was 
that his life was a long surrender; James the Second had his 
grandfather’s virtues, so far as they went, and was therefore 
betrayed and broken. Then came William the Dutc hm a n , 
with whom there again enters the savour of something sinis¬ 
ter and alien. I would not suggest that such Calvinists were 
Antinomian Calvinists; but there is something strange in the 
thought that twice, in that time, there entered with that 
unnatural logic the rumour and savour of unnatural desire. 
But by the time we come to Anne and the first featureless 
George, it is no longer the King that counts. Merchant 
princes have superseded all other princes; England is 
committed to mere commerce and the capitalist develop¬ 
ment; and we see successively established the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, Wood’s Halfpence, the South Sea 
Bubble, and all the typical institutions of Business Govern¬ 
ment. I will not discuss here whether the modem sequel, 
with its cosmopolitan trusts, its complicated and practically 
secret financial control, its march of machinery and its 
effacement of private property and personal liberty, be on 
the whole good or bad. I will only express an intuition that, 
even if it is very good, something else might have been 
better. I need not deny that in certain respects the world has 
progressed in order and philanthropy; I need only state 
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my suspicion that the world might have progress sd much 

5, especially, 


And I think that the northern 


ftflMMft V 


would have progressed much quicker, if the philanthropy 
had been from the first guided, by a larger philosophy, like 
that of Bellarmine and More; if it had drawn directly from 
the Renaissance and not been deflected and delayed by the 
sulky sectarianism of the seventeenth century. But in any 
case the great moral institutions of modem times, the 
Straddle, the Wheat Comer, the Merger, and the rest will 
not be affected by my Iktle literary fancy; and I need fed no 
responsibility if I waste some hours of my inefficient ess- 
tence in dreaming of the things that might have been (which 
the determinists will tell me could never have been) and in 
weaving this faded chaplet for the prince of heroes and the 
aueen of hearts. 


Perhaps there ate things that ate too gr eat to happen, and 
too big to pass through the narrow doors of birth. For tins 
world is too small for the soul of man; and, since die end of 
Eden, the very sky is not large enough for lovers. 






When Louis XV died and handed on his throne to his grandson, 
Louis XVI, the unjust, complicated financial organisation of the 
country, vividly described by M. Maurois in the follow ing cssa\, 
had already bred unrest and even open rebellion; even Louis XV 
was able to prophesy the deluge ot blood which was to follow. 
Yet it seems obvious that the ensuing catastrophe was un- 



was, after two months at the ministry of marine, made finance 
minister and instituted a series of reforms designed to do away 
with the prevailing waste and injustice, to diminish the taxes and 
distribute the burden so lessened more equitably. The prestige 
and authority of the King were amply sufficient to support him in 
his endeavours until they were successfully carried through. 

es w’ere threatened fought him in 
the traditional manner of their kind, writh intrigues, lies, and 
forgeries, and in the end gained the Queen, Marie-Antoinette, 
to their side when the upright Turgot demanded the recall of her 
favourite, the Comte de Guines, for misusing his office as am¬ 
bassador to the Court of St. James. At the end of two years the 
feeble Louis demanded his finance minister’s resignation, and he 
retired. As a first result France entered the American War for 


But the classes w T hose privileg 


Independence, an expensive and futile political gesture for her, 
but a very useful one for the struggling Colonies. 

Various wise counsellors followed Turgot, but none of them 







were able to separate Louis from the class whose extravagance 
and oppression were ruining France. The Revolution followed, 
and he paid the price of his weakness on the guillotine. With 
him died an order of society, and in its place was bom a new 
Europe and a new America. 

Turgot’s reforms were directed towards saving the old order; 

Louis’ weakness thwarted their realisation, and as a result they 

were brought to being by the very calamity they were 
to avoid. 



IF LOUIS XVI HAD HAD AN ATOM 

OF FIRMNESS 

By ANDRE MAUROIS 


“ .. The illustrious historian to whom. Gentlemen, we 
are to-day offering our last, mournful tribute, understood 
more fully than any of his predecessors the formation of 
contemporary France. In that great work of his, so justly 
crowned as a classic, The Remoter Consequences of the Revolu¬ 
tion he showed how modem Europe was entirely shaped 
by the men of 1789. An accurate scholar no less than a 


phil 


coffin, draped with its black pall 


undertaker’s men had laid an Academician’s sword, and a 
cushion covered with decorations, there remained neither 


phil 


hearken to 


ministerial 


panegyric 


two days past the soul of the aged Historian 


had been soaring through the empyrean toward the Para¬ 
dise of Honest Men, and had just arrived, far, far from that 


muddy cemetery where the rain was drenching his colleagues, 
in the Historians’ Heaven. For the paradise of scholars, as 
one could well foresee, is to carry their researches forward 
through all eternity, in a sphere where all documents are 
accessible, all sources reliable, all witnesses available. 

Within the first few minutes the Historian had thrown new 
light on three problems which had vexed his conscience 
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during his worldly existence, and the celestial blessings 

seemed more gracious even than the poets and psalmists had 

»• 

described them. He was wandering now through the infi¬ 
nite rooms of the Archives of Eternity. How delightful it 
was going to be, to fly down those long cloudy corridors, 
right to the places where the infinitely complete records of 
the pre-Cretan civilisations, of primitive China, of Atlantis, 
were preserved by learned, if myopic, angels! 

But just then, as the soul of the Historian was blissfully 
gliding amid the nebulous files, he suddenly found himself 
confronted by three tall pillars of cloud, forming as it were 
the peristyle of another Heaven. These columns upheld a 
pediment on which was inscribed, in letters of fire, “Ar¬ 
chives of Unrealised Possibilities.” And before the 
door stood a youthful Archangel, leaning on a flaming 
sword. 

“Excuse me,” said the Historian, approaching ... “I am 
quite a newcomer here, and I daresay my question is absurd. 
But how can there possibly be Archives of ‘unrealised* 
Possibilities? Things that haven*t 
traces, can they?** 

“ O human presumption! ” said the Archangel... “ Every 
thought that traverses the mind of God partakes ipso facto 
of a manner of existence no less real than that which you, 
mankind, ascertain through your five poor senses... 
There is no privileged Past... There is an infinitude of 
Pasts, all equally valid... At each and every instant of 
Time, however brief you suppose it, the line of events forks 
like the stem of a tree putting forth twin branches ... One 
of these branches represents the sequence of facts as you, 
noor mortal, knew it; and the other represents what History 


happened can’t leave 
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would have become if one single detail had been other than 
it was . . - These infinite br an c hi ngs make up the Un¬ 
realised Possibilities, and I am here as their Curator . . . Do 

you understand?” 

"Not altogether,” said the Historian shyly, for here in 
Heaven he remained the same scrupulous, ingenuous scholar 
that he had been on earth . . . “Not altogether; for if all 
Possibilities have the same validity, why bestow the title 
of ‘real’ on the one which I have lived, and that of ‘un¬ 
realised’ on these others which, you say, are equally valid? 
"Because,” said the Archangel, "this is jour Heaven . . . 

Paradise is individual.” 

"What! These endless palaces, those countless archives, 
this multitude of angels—have they truly been created only 

for myself?” 

"O man of little faith,” said the Archangel . . . "To the 
Lord God an infinity of infinite creations is not so much as 
an eddy in eternity . . . Would it give you any pleasure to 
step inside?” 

The Historian followed the Archangel. Rows of volumes, 
bound in a glassy and flexible substance, stretched away as 
fax as the eye could see. All their titles began with the word 
If ... Swiftly the Archangel winged his way from room to 
room. At last he stopped. 

"Here we are,” he said, "in the ‘ If France . . library . . . 
I think it might interest you.” 

Already the Historian was feverishly scanning the shelves. 
If Dagobert... If tbe Rattle of Cbdlons . . . And unknown 
names took him by surprise ... If Jacques, peasant of tbe 
Brie... If Pierre, townsman of Dametal near Rouen ... But he 
hurried on, for he was seeking "his” period, that of the 
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French Revolution, to which he had devoted that earthly 

life of his which now looked like the skimming of a ay- y* 
and vet had been so packed with toil, enthusiasms, and 
disappointments ...If the Fronde bad been victorious ... / 
Louis XI I ’ had married Marie de Mancini . • • He ■w as getting 
nearen Suddenlv he seized a volume: “ 1 / L«f XI 7 W 

bad an atom of firmness . . .” he murmured. 

Gentlv the Archangel took the beautiful book from his 

hands, and carried it over to the outspread wings of an eagle 

in the centre of the cloudy room. 

“Reign of Louis XVI, 1774-18*° • • •” read the Historian. 

“1820?” he said with surprise. 

“1820,” replied the Archangel, decisively. 

And soon the Historian was so completely absorbed by 
his reading that he forgot the celestial librarian who stoo 


turning 


cvt 


’nrn 


* 


REIGN OF LOUIS XVI, 1774-18*° 

The Kins and Queen. . 

The youthful Kiug who mounted the throne °fFrzn«m 

May 1774 at first roused grave fears amongst ong 

men. It was a dangerous epoch. An excessive: trustfulness m 
human nature, and a completely abstract P Moso P^-“ 

given birth to an infinity of hopes. 
unhappy reign, France viewed the change with: high «pe«a- 
tions. A sovereign, however excellent, was faced with the 
risk of causing disappointment or dislike. The inexpenenc 
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of a man of twenty was all the more to be dreaded at a time 
when the state of affairs would demand a full measure of 
prudence and maturity. Now, Lotus XVI was believed to 
be a man of but middling parts; it was feared that his 
character, like that of his father the Dauphin, would prove 
to be weak and indecisive. But it was soon realised that he 
was of greater worth than that prince. True, his intelligence 
was not particularly lively, and he was incapable of sustained 
application to business. But he had qualities which, if not 
brilliant, were solid. In an age of the chimerical and the 
nebulous, he gave token of a slightly vulgar good sense, and 
a healthy distrust of mankin d. A foe to ostentatiousness, 
and ever ready to cut down expense, he was remarkable for 
his early display of a firmness that touched the bounds of 
obstinacy. His life, more than any other sovereign’s, gave 
proof that, in politics, character counts far more than 
intelligence; for this mediocre king, simply by dint of 
stubborn will, restored the monarchv to a rank and brilliance 
which it had not known even during the preceding century. 

Queen Marie-Antoinette was lovable, but ill-suited to 
reign over France. She was only nin eteen, and flaws were 
found in her which, though harmless enough in any pretty 
woman of that age who had not happened to be queen, 
certainly left a h armf ul impression when seen in a princess 
who lived under the scrutiny of a whole race. She was giddy, 
and a coquette, and although good at heart, seemed to have 
thoughts only for pleasure. The truth was that, although 
she respected the King, she did not love him, and like many 
young women she sought to lose herself so as to forget the 
fact of her unhappiness. Dependent on her companions in 
pleasure, she gave them all her devotion. Had it not been 
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for this coterie of Vaudreuils, Besenvals, and Adhemars, she 
would doubtless never have meddled in politics. But 
pushed forward by them she quickly sought to aid their 
friends and exclude their enemies, with no thought for the 
interests of a country that was not her own. There was good 
reason to fear that, with no evil intent and even with a 


manifest generosity, she might jeopardise the 




archy by 


the entirely capricious influence which she was capable of 
exerting over her husband, and by a horror of ceremonies 
which was blameworthy in a country where they had always 
been loved, and where they are always demanded of its 



State of France in 1774. 

The youthfulness of the royal couple was the more dis¬ 
quieting as the plight of the kingdom was not without 
difficulties. The dangerous and the reassuring elements in 
that situation should here be indicated. 

(a) Unfavourable factors. Faulty administration at the close 
of the preceding reign had left the finances in a state of 
embarrassment. Taxation, however, produced a trifling 
total when one bears in mind the population, and compares 
that total with the sums which were later raised in the nine¬ 
teenth, and particularly in the twentieth, centuries. England 
during that same period, with a smaller population, sup¬ 
ported a budget far higher than that of France. But the 
methods of tax collection in France were hateful. So great 
was the number of privileged persons (nobles, priests, and 
bourgeois in the towns), that the persons actually liable to 
pay taxes represented only a trifling section of the country, 

and that section the poorest. Many towns paid lump sums, 
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which amounted really to very little. The corvee, or tax in 
kind for the upkeep of roads, diverted farmers from their 
work, and tribute was paid all the more unwillingly as the 
state expenditure seemed unproductive. In 1774 the total 
expenditure of the budget was two hundred and twenty 
million, sixty-two of which were for war, twenty-eight for 
the Navy, and thirty-three for the King’s Household. The 
receipts, after deducting interests on debts, were only two 
hundred millions, the balance presenting therefore a deficit. 
The perfervid admirers of England, at that tim e numerous 
in France, observed that the Civil List in that country gave 
the King only twenty-three millions, and that he also still 
paid the administration of Foreign Affairs. The financial 
system thus seemed to be contrived to create the maximum 
of discontent for the minimum of result. 


In many parts of the countryside, poverty was ma kin g 
itself felt. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century the 
peasantry had acquired the land because the nobility were 
felling into debt. It now seemed as if the exchequer would 
gradually despoil them of their property, whilst the corvee 
would prevent them from tillin g it. So little did the soil 
yield, that even in this naturally rich country famine was 
endemic, and was made harder to fight because the trans¬ 
portation of grain was not free wi thin the boundaries of 
the kingdom. Bread-riots broke out yearly at one point or 
another of the territory. Many enlightened landlords, such 
as the Marquis de Mirabeau, observed that these poor folk 
could not go on being starved with impunity. In an un¬ 
happy country, aware of being badly administered, and 
where at the same time minds were being stirred by thinkers 
of extreme freedom and extreme boldness, the spectacle of a 
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gay and extravagant Court, of a young Queen as useless as 
she was capricious, might well bring grave developments in 
its train. 

(b) Favourable factors. These fortunately were very 
numerous. The small importance of the deficit should first 
be noted. As we have seen, it amounted to twenty millions a 
year, that is to say, one franc per head of the population. It 
did not seem very hard for an able financial minister, ready 
to economise on some useless expenditure, to wipe it out. 
Still less hard when it is added that France in 1774 was a rich 
country. Poverty could be seen in rural districts and amongst 
the lower orders in the towns, but the middle class had 
become wealthy. Financiers and those who had lent money 
to the State had made vast fortunes at the expense of the 
public finances. The new buildings in Paris and the large 
towns bore witness to the wealth of a whole class. At no 


time have so many fine mansions been built. And even as 
regards the peasants, the distress of some among them 
should not lead one to a conclusion of universal misery. 
Trickery had often been efficacious against the tax collector. 
“The large amount of manufacture, the tone of fashion set 
in all parts of Europe, and the flood of money circulating 


within the kingdom, showed that France was still sturdy.” 

Abroad, the King of France, arbiter of the quarrels of 
Austria and Prussia, remained the most powerful of 


sovereigns. 


s still 
form 


The King was law incarnate 


him. The 


quickened into anger against the privileged, were always 
ready to have recourse to the King who had formerly 
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established his power by his championship of the Third 
Estate against the Nobility and Clergy. As for the expenses 
with which the Court was blamed, these really resolved 
themselves into sums so trifling that their pruning seemed 
easy. Certain expenses of the Queen’s which infuriated the 
Parisian pamphleteers, were only matters of ten or twenty 
louis. Ill-timed talk did more harm than the gravity of the 
facts. Thus, grounds for despairing of the future seemed 
small, means for maintaining the monarchy seemed simple 
and ready to hand, and there was good reason to think that 
with a little firmness the young King would have no trouble 
in restoring his throne to the position it had enjoyed in the 
time of King Louis XIV. 

The Maurepas Ministry. M. Turgot. 

The reign of Louis XVI opened with two decisions, one 
of them hotly criticised, the other praised to the skies, and 
both justified by the outcome of events. The first was the 
entrusting of the ministry to M. de Maurepas. This step 
was distasteful to public opinion, which was disappointed, 
at a moment when it desired bold and youthful policy, to 
see the return of a minister of seventy-three, reared in the 
traditions of the former Court, trained in the school of 
intrigue, expert in cabals, and whose mind was subde rather 
than generous. It turned out that just such a sceptic was 
indispensable to guide through the snares of Versailles the 

first steps of a man of very different character, who proved 
to be the instrument of salvation. 

M. Turgots career had followed the line most apt 
in the formation of a minister, but one that is only too 
seldom followed by those who destine themselves for these 
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responsibilities. They think to obtain them more speedily 
by the arts of flattery and ingratiation. M. Turgot had not 
sought high place, but had prepared himself for it most 
admirably by a provincial administration. Nothing enables 
a man better to study the general needs of a kingdom than a 
thorough knowledge of one of its parts. M. Turgot, 
appointed as intendant of the province of Limousin, volun- 
tarily spent thirteen years in the post. There he had studied 
the bad system of tax collection, the causes of popular dis- 
content, and there he had succeeded in lightening the 
burden of the corvee^ the construction of fine roads, and the 
suppression of famine. He had thus earned amongst en¬ 
lightened minds a high reputation for work and integrity. 

It was a notable sign of good intention, in the young 
King and in his advisers, that such a man should have been 
summoned from Limousin to undertake, first, the Naval 
Mini stry, and then the supreme control of Finances. No 
intrigue had been at work. A few men who knew and 
admired Turgot, in particular the Abbe de Veri, spoke of 
him to M. de Maurepas, who in his turn spoke of him to 
the King. Naturally enough, so young a prince was moved 
at having to start his new career by dismissing the Abbe 
Terray, who had hitherto been administering the exchequer. 
M. de Maurepas bluntly hustled the King. 

“You always told me. Sire, that you wished to have an 
honest minister. Is yours honest? If he is not, change him.” 

“You are right,” said the King. “But I did not dare. I 
still have only four months behind me, and they have accus¬ 
tomed me to feel afraid whenever I speak to a minister. But 
I clearly feel that I must show decision if I am to put the 

country in order. M. Turgot is to have the exchequer.” 
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When the choice was known, the Abbe Terny’s cabal 
strove hard to intrigue round the King, but the only answer 
he vouchsafed to anyone who tried to mention the matter 
was: “M. Turgot is to have the exchequer ’’-and not a 
word would he add. The same evening the King received 
the new minister in audience, and gave him his word of 
honour to accept his views and support him in all the bold 

measures he would have to take. 


“But this is almost true,” said the Historian, raising his 

eyes to his companion. 

.“True?” said the Archangel... “What mean you by 


that word? One of the data in the problem, the character 
of the King, has been changed ... The moment approaches 
when hypothetical history branches off from human history 


... Read the title of the next paragraph.” 

“Refusalto summon the Rarlements ” read the Historian... 
“Refusal... But Louis XVI, alas, agreed to summon the 

Padements.” 


“Exactly,” said the Archangel. “Read on.” 

And the Historian bent lower over the luminous 


volume. 
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measures of the last reign. This Parlement had all the 
authority of a popular chamber without being, like the 
latter, representative. By refusing to register an edict, it 
wielded a genuine tight of veto which could only be raised 
by the vexatious ceremony of the Lit de Justice. The oppo¬ 
sition of this body, its insolence and pretensions, made all 
government in France impossible. To su mmo n it again 
would have been a fatal error for the monarchy. 

Yet from several directions efforts were made to extract 


this decision from the King. M. de Maurepas himself, 
springing, like his wife, from an old parliamentary family, 
was anxious for it. The Choiseul party, that is to say the 
Queen, the Comte d’Artois, the Prince de Conti, and almost 
all the nobility, were intriguing in favour of the Parlement. 
Even the bourgeois and the populace of Paris, through some 
strange ignorance of their true interests, were willing to 
regard the Parlements as defenders of public liberties. 

Turgot, and many of his philosopher friends along with 
him, had a better discernment of the true interests of France 
and the paths of liberty, which lay beneath deceptive 
appearances. M. de hlaurepas, M. de hliromesnil, M. de 
Sartines, all had frequent consultations on this subject with 


the King, in i 
famous phrase 
France will fc 


(C 




years or despoti 
that the return 


and 


nent would make impossible all the legal reforms 
i he was then engaged in preparing, for these fellows 
the self-same opinions as in the fourteenth century, 
puffed up with a pride that matched their ignorance, 


fl-nfj were foes to all enhghtenment. In these circumstances 

M. Turgot finally displayed all the obstinacy which was 
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supposed to be in his character, and carried the day in spite 
of M. de Maurepas, the King taking upon himself the 
responsibility of the refusal. This was in September 1774. 

The Parisian populace, stirred up, it is said, by emissaries 
of the Prince de Conti, attempted to give a triumphal escort 
to some of the former magistrates who had ventured, on 
the rumour of their recall, to return unbidden from their 
exile. This rising, which was dubbed “ The Cat’s Fur ^ ar,” 
was suppressed with some difficulty, and ought to have 
given instant w arnin g of the need for reforming the police 
of Paris j but graver happenings were needed before this was 

taken into consideration. 


Turgot’s Reforms. Successes and Difficulties. 

Now that bis hands were freed from the Parlements it 

seemed to M. Turgot that his first objective should be a 
revolution in the system of taxation. He could see no means 
of quelling the universal discontent other than the abolition 
of privileges and the submission of nobility and clergy to 
taxation. As he said to the Council, “the expenditure of the 
Government being in the interests of everybody, everybody 
ought to contribute thereto.” This, as may be imagined, 
was not accepted without a struggle. Miromesnil, Keeper 
of the Seals, sought to answer that, although this principle 
was admittedly just, a prejudice to the contrary existed and 
would be difficult to overcome. Turgot retorted that the 
notion of fiscal privileges was abandoned by all enlightened 
minds, even among the privileged orders themselves. 

Supported this time by the King and by M. de Maurepas, 
he first of all suppressed the corvee (1776), and then, as will 
shortly be seen, all exemptions from taxation (1780). He 
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had even prepared a project for the suppression of the tithe 
levied for the benefit of the clergy, and sought to replace 
it by life pensions to the actual beneficiaries, and, subse¬ 
quently, by the voluntary offerings of the individual citizen 
paying his own minister of religion. But this separation of 
Church and State came as a shock to the King and the party 
of the devout. On this point M. Turgot felt so strong an 
opposition that he did not press it. (This reform, of course, 
was only effected a hundred and twenty years later, under 
King Louis XXI, by the chancellor Aristide Briand.) 

Turgot likewise had already had the utmost trouble in 


defending his other measures. His restoration of order into 
finance was displeasing to all who had previously been 
profiting from its confusion. Bankers who had grown 
accustomed to the issue of loans to the royal treasury at 
usurious rates of interest, were furious when they saw M. 
de Vaines, the chief clerk, finding loans at four per cent. 
The Dutch bankers, considering that France was now 
properly administrated, took confidence and, unasked, made 
an offer of money at three and a half per cent. The day 
could be seen approaching when, by enlarging the radius of 
taxation and by pruning expenditure in the Royal House¬ 
hold and the war services, the exchequer would be able to 


pay cash, and even to repay the funds. 

The financiers were thus losing one of the safest sources 

of their revenues, and opened a veiled war against Turgot; 
not daring to attack him themselves, they sowed a crop of 
false rumours regarding him in the fertile credulity of the 
Parisian populace. From 1776 onwards the privileged 
classes, enraged at finding themselves taxed like the common 
herd, joined hands with the financiers in this enterprise. 
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They found the credulity of the public increased by recent 
bad harvests and a scarcity of bread in several cities. From 
that it was but a step to lay the blame on the new edicts, and 
the opposition were quick to take it. A petty rising in Paris 
had to be suppressed. The King appeared there in person, 
and gave proof of considerable courage. To M. de Maure- 
pas’s compliments thereon, he merely replied. Why should 

I be afraid of them?” 

There was proof tha t the rioters had been suborned. 
Those were the days when the Due d’Orleans could say: 
“You can have a rising for twenty-five louis.” These events 
all pointed yet again to the need for a reorganisation of the 
police, which was then in such a sorry state that a cr im inal 
found himself safe merely by putting a few leagues between 
himself and Paris. The chief of police and the Marechal de 
Biron (both guilty of weakness in this “flour war”) were 
dismissed, and one of the first uses made by Turgot of the 
economies which he effected was to set up the civil police of 
Paris which later rendered such great services. 

Conspiracy of the Queen's party against Turgot. 

The financiers and the mob were not alone in pursuing 
Turgot with their hatred. A minister of finan ce who 
administers the State like a wise paterfamilias is seldom loved 
by his colleagues. M. de Saint-Germain, Mini ster of War, 
could not but view with aversion a colleague who had 
refused him three hundred and fifty thousand francs for his 
furnishings and several mil l ions for his department. M. de 
Maurepas, hostile since the trouble about the Parlement, 
began to feel that Turgot’s power over the King’s min d was 
becoming too strong. But above all, the Queen’s party had 
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vowed that the minister must go. The Queen’s dislike came 
less from her own feelings than from the hatred of a cabal, 
but, flippant in politics and loyal in friendship, she had come 
to a dash with the minister over the subject of M. de Guines, 
the ambassador at the Court of St. James. 

MM. de Vergennes and 
of M. de Guines because his trafficking was compromising 
the interests of France. The Queen’s project was that 
Turgot should be sent to the Bastille, on the day that the 
Comte de Guines would be made Due. In the streets of 
Paris the hirelings of the Prince de Conti were singing:— 

“Monsieur Turgot cracks the pot 
Monsieur de Maurepas mocks the lot” 


Turgot had requested the recall 


You 


During April 1776 there was very nearly a complete 

ture between Court and minister. It was then that T 

wrote the King that famous letter in which he said: ‘ 

lack experience. Sire. I am well aware that at the age of 

twenty-two, and in your position, you have not the resources 

which the habit of living amongst equals gives to private 

persons. . . . Reflect, Sire, that in the ordinary course of 

Nature you will have fifty years to reign, and think of the 

degree of confusion which disorder might reach, when we 

have seen what it has done in twenty! Oh, Sire, do not wait 

to attain so fatal an experience, and leam to profit from the 

experience of another. . . . Never forget. Sire, that it was 

weakness that laid the head of Charles I on the block; it was 

weakness that made Charles IX cruel; weakness that made 

Louis Xin, and to-day makes the King of Portugal, mere 

crowned slaves. It was that which brought about all the 
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reign 


sufficiently 


all 


Q a rh* in of weaknesses and misfortunes, if once 1 
is we have begun be dropped, and if the minister w 
launched them succumb to the efforts of those united 


resisting him. ... In all truth 


you 


chimerical 


head; yet I cannot think that the words I now write you 

have any likeness to a madman’s prating. 

Doubtless there was a certain pleasantry of exaggeration 


(which M. de Maurepas did not fail to point out to the 
King) in threatening with the block a sovereign beloved of 
all his people, and that too in a century of enlightenment and 
tenderness of sentiment. This letter might have caused the 
dropping of Turgot, but on the contrary it worked marvels. 
The King was stung. That evening, when the Queen in¬ 
formed him of her project regarding M. de Guines and M. 
Turgot, he answered her very drily:“ Those are your wishes, 
Madame. I know them, and that is enough. The taking of 
decisions is my part.” Next day, when the cabal reproached 
the Queen for having failed to obtain her desires, she 
answered scornfully: “Well, what can you expect with a 
wooden dummy ? ” 

But the Abbe de Vermond, secretary to the Queen, and 

several others intervened to make her realise what mann er 

of man this was whom she wanted to throw overboard. She 

was light-headed, but quite capable of good sense when the 

interest of the kingdom was made clear to her. Not only did 

she desist, but she consented to receive M. Turgot. The 

Abbe de Veri has described this interview:—“The Queen 

said to the King: T realise now that I was mistaken about 
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M. Turgot, and I wish to say that I am very pleased with 
him.’ The King was overcome with joy and ran to embrace 
her, clasping M. Turgot’s hand in one of his own. The 
Queen, rising from her couch to respond to the King’s 
caress, happened to drop her hair ornament, and M. Turgot 
as he bowed to kiss the King’s hand was just wi thin reach to 
restore it. All of -which produced a blend of tenderness and 
merriment, and gave rise to a concerted feeling which to 
this day has not been broken. That same evening the King, 
pleased with the Queen, came to watch her playing her 
backgammon, and for several days gave the most manifest 
signs of his satisfaction. Observing this, the Queen ex¬ 
pressed gratitude to the counsellors who had advised her, 
and from that day it was noticed not only that she no longer 
ventured to act directly against the King’s ministers, but 
also that her husband’s display of firmness seemed to 
heighten her love and esteem for him.” 

War of American Independence. Refusal to aid the Colonies. 

When the British colonies in America declared their 

independence in July 1776, they reckoned on the support of 

France. It had been promised them by M. de Choiseul, and 

Vergennes, on his arrival at the Foreign Ministry, had found 

carefully prepared schemes for expeditions. He himself was 

in favour of supporting them, but wanted this to be done 

at first in secret. Turgot was opposed to this policy, not 

through any lack of sympathy with men fighting in defence 

of their liberty, but from a fear that a war against England, 

inevitably a long one, would ruin France. He remembered 

the blows dealt to French credit by the Seven Years’ War, 

and was of the opinion that, without discouraging the 
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colonists, there should be indefinite temporising. The dis¬ 
cussion in council was violent. Turgot told the King that if 
England persisted in subjugating her colonies by force, she 
could only succeed by exhausting all her means. France 
would meanwhile have been able to restore her finances and 
increase her navy. If ever a struggle with England had to 
come, it would then be started with superior forces. If, on 
the other hand t Great Britain were defeated and forced to 


giant the Americans their independence, the results wc 
have been secured without dealing a blow or loosening 


purse strings. 

The American cause, supported by the philosophers, was 
popular in France, and a loud outcry rose against Turgot, 
and even against the King, which became an uproar when 
Benjamin Franklin came to Paris to plead the cause of his 
compatriots. He was welcomed by everybody, even by 
Turgot, but, thanks to the obstinacy of the King, obtained 
nothing. M. de Vergennes was displeased, and resigned, 
being replaced at Foreign Affairs by M. de Saint-Priest, who 
there showed good sense. 


The Kings Exchequer. 

The policy followed in this affair was profoundly vexing 
to many Frenchmen who had cherished keen hostility to 
England since the Seven Years’ War, and judged the 
occasion favourable for paying off old scores. But Turgot 
and Saint-Priest patiently put up with the pamphlets taunting 
them with cowardice. They consoled themselves for their 
unpopularity with the prosperity which the peace had en¬ 


abled diem to restore to the national 

the measures they had taken had bi 
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receipts from two hundred millions to two hundred anH 
ninety millions, and that without burdening the humbler 
classes and even without asking very much of the two 

orders, most of it being obtained by the reform 
of the lump payments by towns. As for expenditure, this 
had been reduced from two hundred and twenty to two 
hundred and ten millions, notwithstanding countless new 
naval constructions and the creation of a body of police. 

It was from these surplus receipts that there sprang the 
accumulation of the famous King’s Exchequer, which rose 
to three hundred and fifty millions, lent so much strength to 
France in the councils of Europe, and was only dissipated in 
1843, at the time of the first European War. 

The Revolution of the Talents , 1776-1783. 

Historians have given the name of the “ Revolution of the 
Talents” to this period, and in truth it was a real, though 
bloodless revolution which transformed France during these 
five years. M. Turgot had asked for five years of despotism. 
He had them, and more, and profited thereby to build up a 
system of edicts which renewed the whole of French law. 
The first of these edicts aimed at freedom of trade, the 
suppression of guilds and corporations. Turgot was hostile 
to these associations, and used to declare that men of the 
same trade never met together, even on the pretext of 
dr inkin g, without conspiring against the public and raising 
prices. Opinion has since changed on this matter, and it 
will be remembered that the corporations were re-estab¬ 
lished a century later under the name of syndicates, by 
the comptroller-general, Waldeck-Rousseau, under King 

Jean VI. 
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M. Turgot, with the powerful aid of M. de Malesherbes, 
also concerned himself with safeguarding liberty of thought. 
He setded the question of Protestant marriages, and favoured 
the return of Protestants; he put an end to the oppression 
under which the Jesuits still laboured, and wanted to 
abolish Iettres de cachet. On this last point he failed, and it is 
curious to note that the most liberal minds at the time held 
them to be indispensable, whether to make sure of a guilty 
man who was still only under suspicion, or to prevent 


unruly young men from dishonouring their families. It was 
during this period also that there were set up the first 
French bank, the Caisse d’Escompte, the Committee of 


Public 




of medical 


services), and the Council of National Instruction, 
was to unify the schools under one system and try to 


Frenchmen an education tending to national unity. 

Such were the detailed reforms, but the glory of this 
ministry rests on having transformed the kingdom from a 
despotism, based on a few privileged persons, into a modem 
nation. The essence of the charter which to-day unites all 
Frenchmen to their dynasty is already to be found in Tur¬ 
got’s memoir to Louis XVI: “ The cause of the evil. Sire, 
comes from your nation having no constitution. Instead of 
ruling, like God, by general laws, Your Majesty is obliged 
to decide everything on its own merits. Your especial orders 
are waited for to contribute to the public weal, to respect 
the rights of others, and sometimes even to make use of 
people’s own rights...All of which was true. National 
representation was becoming indispensable if national needs 


were to be known and administration reformed. 


Accordingly, in 1784, the King set up a whole hierarchy of 
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assemblies: municipalities of the parish and the province, 
crowned by a national municipality, these assemblies being 
composed of delegates from all property owners, privileged 
and unprivileged. It was, all in all, a suflrage such as then 
existed in England, but fairer than that because it was not 
cumbered, as amongst the English, by countless traditional 
anomalies. The National Municipality was to be concerned 
in a consultative capacity with public works, charitable 
assistance, and taxation. The system, in truth, was far from 
good, but such as it was, it soothed hot passions, and 
allowed Frenchmen to have recourse to gentler means than 


rioting for the voicing of their grievances. 

Despite the support of the King, ten years were 
overcome the opposition set up against this cons 
the kingdom by all whose privileges were threatened 


certain. 


Maurepas 


1754 luiguLo —- .. 

withdrew with the wordsSire, your comptroller is too 

- » The King seemed anxious. “ The Turgot is 


crumbling 




edicts 


the freedom of traffic in grain, had already 


begun tu uiuuuvv ^ — ■ . 

populace, no longer short of bread, supported Turgot. A 

» . r. 1, A_cimp rmf SinPIDff 


The Parisian 


mini ster came out singing 
and the King on this occasion 


made one of those gestures 


arm. 


acu L/CiAlV. - 

led him out upon the balcony. Shouts became c ee . 
the same day as the edict was proclaimed. Monsieur k 
Prince de Conti and Monsieur le Comte d Artois were sen 
away from Versailles, and the first municipalities we« 
summoned. Thus did France, with an ease that won the 
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admiration of Europe, accomplish the transition from 
absolute to constitutional monarchy. 

Agitation for the English System . A l. de Slirabean. 

The municipalities were only consultative. King Louis 
XVI, it is true, granted them the right of voting the budget 
in 1798, on the occasion of the war with Austria. . . . 


At this point the Historian raised astonished eyes to the 
Archangel. 

“King Louis XVI?” he said. ... “In 1798! But he was 
dead! ” 

“He was dead in the space-time combination in which you 
lived your earthly life,” said the Archangel . . . “but in the 
universe you have just entered King Louis XVI died from a 

congestion of the lungs in 1820.” 

“So there was no Terror?” asked the Historian. 

“There was no Terror,” said the Archangel. 

“And what happened on 14th July 1789?” 

With the point of his sword the Archangel turned over a 
few pages. 

“On 14th July 1789?” he said. . . . “Nothing important. 
The Queen played with her children . . . M. de Fersen came 
from Paris to the Trianon gardens. He gave his coachman 
thirty-six livres . . . The King was hunting . . .” 

“But Turgot was dead?” 

“Yes, Turgot died in 1786, five years later than in youi 
reality.” 

“And who succeeded him?” 
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a 


chief clerks 


became comptroller-general and naval minister 


spectiv 


77 


U 


And who were the min isters 




» 


« 


Saint-Priest, M. de Montmorin, 


Mirabeau, and M. de Talleyrand 


97 


U 


99 


And M. de Necker 
«M. de Necker...? He was a 
didn’t take any part in French affairs 


Genevese banker. 


77 


And 


And Napoleon 


97 


Archangel, u I don t think there is 
‘e-time in which we are at present 


can look up the general 


77 


At a sign of his sword, great luminous leaves passed 

iftly over his head, gliding across the vaults of douds. 
_Jo milliards of names were entered in them. 


« 


said the Archangel, 


c< 


NAP 


Napole 


77 


CC 


Bonaparte. 


77 


Historian 


And back flew the leaves with amazing 


U 


Ah, Buonaparte 


77 


Archangel, 


« 


are 


several... Napoleon Buonaparte, young Corsican s 
career was obscure, but of noble and eager character 


course of a local dis¬ 


turbance 


77 


mat!’’ said the Historian ... “not even the second 


lieutenant of Brienne ? 


« 


Archangel. 


brand 


forked off in 177^* 


branches 


77 







an atom of firmness 

There are infinite blanches, as every moment of Time 


can be transformed by a will 

Ah!” said the Historian, with passion 


(( 


I 


An * , „ n f t u m . Which is this?” 

“If tbe King,” read the Archangel, ”/* Octobtr 1789 ban 

listened to the Comte de Saint-Prtest . . ” 

_ , * * ♦ 


cc 


said the Historian 


« 


That 


me. ... Why, I remember that 
National Guard was marching 
advised the King to take 


case of a check, retire on Rambouillet 




lu 5 w > ^ . 1 

“Tt was the second advice that was followed here, said 


the Archangel, now ru nn ing over the pages of the new 
volume.... “Hardly was the King at Rambouillet, when the 
deputies of Dreux, Chartres, and Orleans arrived, begging 
him to seek refuge in their towns, and offering their lives 
and property for his defence. Within four days the King had 
raised his military strength to ten thousand men, by calling 
on the regiments stationed in the neighbourhood, safe men, 
who had not yet been tampered with by the agitators of 
Paris. Within a fortnight, this was doubled. Moreover, he 
was not attacked, for the National Guard, knowing that the 
royal troops were in strength, had not dared to go beyond 
Versailles. Within the month, the army at Metz under orders 
of the Marquis de Bouille had rejoined the King. Paris was 
invested. The dty could not hold out long, for it drew its 
sustenance from regions actually in the hands of the royal 

army. On 3rd March 1790, Louis XVI entered his capital. 
... The Revolution was ended.” 


“But the sequel?” said the Historian.... “The sequel 
—? For here the deep causes of the Revolution are not 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































an atom of firmness 


Why not Washington 




7 > 


Historian 


<C 


hington? ” said the Archangel 


CC 


But there is no 


E&ion here ... You must not confuse 


Between the Anglo 


Vienna 


conflict 


yy 


cc 


cc 


thetical wodd?” said the Historian anxious 


Of course 
And what will 


Archangel with a smile 


yy 


Historian 


CC 


Ah!” said the Archangel, “all our books stop at the 


present moment. - • - -, ~ 

power, and the responsibility, of shaping the next. 

__ ♦ * t i A i-Un Incf -norrp nt 


living 


yy 


The Historian 


new line was quietly taking shape. Fa 
revolving in the night, unforeseeable 

the future. 


“And Napoleon?” said the Historian shyly. . . . “What 
becomes of him in this new hypothesis ? This time he surely 

got to Brienne, didn’t he ? ” 

“Napoleon?” murmured the Archangel with a touch of 
weariness, “Napoleon... Oh, that’s the Buonaparte you 
were talking of just now ... Yes, here he is . . . Captain of 
artillery in 1791, he was killed in 1798, near Damascus, in 
the course of the Turkish campaign.” 

Musingly, the Historian gazed at the image of the 
flaming sword as it gleamed in the opaque glass of the 
binding wherein these figures flitted past, beautiful and 
bewildering... . 














If Drouet’s Cart had Stuck 


In the height of the French Revolution (on the midsummer 
night of 1791) the King of France, Louis XVI, and his Queen, 
attempted to escape from Paris to the army upon the frontier 
which would have supported their cause. After a successful 
flight of some hundred and fifty miles they reached the town of 
Varennes, at mi dni ght, in their great travelling coach. 

In the town of Varennes is a bridge over the little river, 

just before coming to the bridge the road passed through an 

old arched gateway just wide enough to allow the coach to 

pass. Beyond the bridge, and only a few steps away, the 

cavalry outposts of the army stood ready to receive the 

fugitives. As the royal party had changed horses at the last 

posting town before Varennes, the son of the postmaster, 

Drouet by name, had recognised them. He took a short cut 

through the forest, riding hard, and reached Varennes a few 

moments before the coach with the King and Queen in it 

arrived. He could hear its approach as he rode into the town. 

He rapidly pulled a cart out of a shed neighbouring to the 

arched gateway, and thrust it across the entrance to make a 

barricade. This compelled the postilions, when the coach got 

into the archway, to draw up. Questions were asked of the 

fugitives, the neighbours were awakened, and the King and 

Queen, unable to hide their identity further, were kept in 

custody until authority arrived from the National Assembly to 

bring them back to Paris. Drouet’s cart it was that did the 

trick! Through it the Monarchy fell, the Revolution survived, 

the modem world, its mechanical development and social 
security became possible. 


m- 


What follows is a senes of fragments suggesting possible 
consequences if the cart had been chained bv a hind wheel and 
Drouet had tugged at it in the darkness in vain. 
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IF DROUET’S CART HAD STUCK 

By Hilaire Belloc 

i 

From an Essay of Mr. Clarke's, the historian, appearing in the 

“ Weekly Critic ” of Saturday, yd October 1867. 

. . . Drouet held up his miserable blown and lathering horse 
as best he could down the rough, slippery, steep path out of 
the forest, through the pitch darkness of that June midnight. 
The roofs of Varennes stood only a little blacker against the 
blackness of the sky as he came down into the main street. 
There was no sound, as it seemed to him. All was asleep. 

Then, just as he came towards the centre of the place, and 
near that archway gate which leads to the bridge over the 
little river below—the arched gate through which the 
fugitives must pass (or had passed?) he heard a rumble that 
might be the rumble of wheels up the Paris road. He had 
been a soldier, and he knew how to judge such sounds: he 
dismounted and put his ear to the ground. There was no 
mistaking it. A heavy vehicle was on the road. Thus 
listening with his ear close against the paving stones he 
could hear the clatter of the hoofs as well as the grinding of 
the iron tyres. He crouched there prone long enough (with 
ear to ground, and the bridle in his upraised right hand) to 

make certain that the noise was approaching rapidly. They 
were at hand. 


F 
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He rose: he hitched his horse to an iron staple which he 
knew to be in that wall near the archway: he made his plan 
at once. He must block the exit. He must create that 
delay which would give him time to raise the town. The 
rumble grew louder. The big coach was approaching. 
Already the clatter of the horses’ shoes on the stones could 


be plainly heard. 

Beyond the bridge the cavalry outpost which was waiting 
for the King and Queen to bring them back in safety to 
headquarters stood dismounted, waiting the moment. They 


also heard the approaching noise of the wheels. 

With what could one man, single-handed (thought 

Drouet), interrupt the passage? 

He groped about a neighbouring shed in the darkness. 

To his grim and sudden joy he found the shafts of a cart. 

One man can pull a cart if it be not too heavily loaded, and 

has not to go uphill. He could only pull it slowly, but he 

could make it move. 


The powerful young fellow hitched those shafts under his 
dows , grasped the ends of them with his strong hands, 
wered his head, and bent his shoulders forwards. The 
)i$e of the approaching mpw louder. The cart 


_ ___ ^ two yards or so, then suddenly there 

was a check. Tug as he might, he could not move it an 
inch more—and there lay the archway tantalisingly before 
him, and, now not a hundred yards away, the huge lum¬ 
bering vehicle turned a comer of the street, its great lamps 


glaring, its postilions urging their mounts, and 


roof swaying 


What had checked the cart 


hich to search. He 
82 
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IF DROUET’S CART HAD STUCK 

desperate effort more—and failed. The thing had stuck 
dead. Drouet paused one moment for breath. Even as he 
did so, the berline which held the King and the Queen, the 
prince and the princess, and the fiituxe of France and of 
Europe, came lumbering and thundering under the vault. 

Drouet let go the shafts and sprang forward like a mad¬ 
man, trying to catch the leaders and throw them back on 
their haunches while he shouted at the same time to rouse 
the nearest sleepers. The movement was merely impulsive, 
and led to nothing. The postilion riding the near leader 
slashed at his hands with his whip, and struck with the crop 
of it at his face. Drouet reeled backwards, and before he had 
pulled himself together, the enormous thing had passed. It 
was already on the bridge, the cavalry escort on the watch 
had been alarmed, there were orders shouted in the night; 
the troopers had mounted, they had filed in behind the 
coach, and were away. The disappointed man heard the 
clatter of the many hoofs getting fainter down the Mont- 
medy road. They had escaped. 

Of how Drouet (as one might expect of so lively a man, 
and of a man capable of that famous ride through the wood, 
of a man intolerant of failure) roared through the streets 
like a madman, thumped at doors, bade all awake and save 
the country, we are not here concerned. He had failed, and 
his failure was to take no place in history. Of the shelf-ful 
of volumes that have been written upon the subject of this 
famous night, only one, that of M. Carton, even mentions 
Drouet, And it only gives the name as one of the half- 

dozen who recognised the King during his flight, and records 
a confused local tradition. 

Yet I have always thought that if Drouet could have 

8 * 
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IF DROUET’S CART HAD STUCK 

to go immediately into action, but we cannot doubt that the 
decision to send it by way of diversion against the rebellion 
and as a support to the Loyalists in the west of France, was 
a wise one. 

The British force landed with a similar intent at Cher¬ 
bourg and now 
agreement with the French Government-According to the 
same London notices—when the King Louis XVI reaches 
Paris and until complete security reigns throughout the 
north-western districts of the country. 

All loyal hearts will rejoice at the collapse of the rebellion; 
for there is no doubt now that its fate is at hand. There are 
nothing but taw militia in the towns which still remain 
disaffected. The regular forces can deal with the situation 
as they choose. All honest men feel they can breathe again. 



IF DROUET’S CART HAD STUCK 

should be ashamed to revive, and much of it is a weak tran¬ 
script from the well-known American collection known as 
Dianes and Journals of the War of Independence . To these Mr. 
Penwiddle adds sundry gossip, quotes private letters of 
enemies or rivals, from the days before this 


genius 


was 


granted—and grasped that opportunity 


name 


Penwiddle is pleased to tell us that the action 


Valmy which saved the French Crown was, after 
gone conclusion, that the raw levies hastily scratched to- 


again 


the well-known figures of disparity in artillery between the 
two sides, and quotes abundant (and surely redundant1 ) 
evidence to show that all the military training and experience 
was with the victorious regular force. It is to his credit that 


the figur 


but after all, this 


Barteau* s conclusions, showing 


that the regular forces must have been from 4 ° » 5 5 P<* 


numbers 


this 


■ I I I I J. 1 ■ — 

proof of his lack of proportion- 


can 


Marshal 


campaign 


through 


Argonne which permitted 


ynchrony of his concentration which gave him 


guns 


sensus of all service opinion should surely be sufficient ^ 
Again, Mr. Penwiddle is so foolish as to jeer a y 

of one year between the King’s escape and the Batdeof 
Valmy. Does he appreciate—of course he oes 
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diplomatic situation? Does he not know that the mere 
mechanical difficulty of transport for the more distant of the 
allied contingents necessitated a “campaign of ’92” and that 
the bargaining with Prussia (then a considerable military 
power) and the secret ill-will of the Empire (then still 
but one state, and in practice, confined to the Hapsburg 
Dominions) frustrated any movement till the summer was 


well 


again! Mr. Penwiddle tells us (on p. 378) that “This 


of fifteen months might 


99 


italics) “have given the 


Revolutionaries time to train troops and 


99 


That 


formidable resistance 


(p 


cc 


might” (my italics) “have made a 


They 


99 


(my italics) “have won this decisive action and so changed 


history! ” 

Really! Can one take this sort of dreaming as sober 
history? 

But Mr. Penwiddle does more. He sets out on a flight of 
pure fancy—or rather raving—as to what “might” then have 
happened: the French a great military power, the Revolu¬ 
tionaries masters of Europe, a “new era ”—and any such other 
nonsense as comes into his head. He is even so ungenerous 
as to compare the present situation of a friendly if impotent 
nation with what it might have been in such a case: “ France,” 
he says in so many words, “might be to-day what she has 
been in the past.” By which he means, presumably, that 
the France of our time, the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, might have a great army, a mass of new colonies, 
etc.: might be a first-class power and all the rest of it. 

That is quite beyond argument. All nations come at last 

to material decline, and it was inevitable that France, having 
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failed to take advantage of the Reformation, and having 
exhausted herself in the struggle with England during the 
eighteenth century, should fall back to a minor (Mr. Pen- 
viddle calls it, with gratuitous brutality a “protected”) 
position. But had the Monarchy not been victorious there 
would to-day be no France at all. Anarchy is a mete 

destruction. 

With that let us leave this grotesque performance whose 
title alone, “The Republic that failed,” is a sufficient 

evidence of the writer’s mentality. 

Some few points may be registered in Mr. Penwiddle s 


favour. 


eihaps true that the death of Marshal Lafayette from 

wouth received on the famous day of Vahny tended to 

aenifr his memory and to create a legend concerning him; 
* 7 * . _.... o cm^t soldier, and that 


genius 


world, cannot be disputed. 

Opinions may differ upon the huge monument which me 
grateful French Government erected on the St Germains 
road, half a league from, and facing, the Tuilenes, m die 
Champs-Elysees at the summit of the hill, with its four 
gigantic symbolic figures of Victory, Legitimacy Justice, 
and Peace. Taste changes, and it must be admitted that die 
gigantic “Lafayette Arch” and its sculpture dates badly. 
Moreover, the contrast between the present strength of the 
French nation, and that which they apparently held on the 
morrow of Lafayette’s great action, masks the high quah^ 
of his achievement. But the Batde of Valmy still does 
remain, and will always remain, in its preliminanes a modd 
“egy, in its action a modd of tactics, and if France now 
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Would I had more news for you, Mira—for I cannot go 
on calling you Lady M. any longer-but there is precious 
little. The French are complaining as usual-much good 

may it do them. They do not seem to understand that if we 
were not there to bolster them up in their gallop down hill 
they would be gobbled up. 

Talking of the French, I met their Military Attach^ 
yesterday, dining at our Embassy. He is over in Paris 
from London for a few days. He is an old gunner, calls 
himself M. de Gensac, and has the rank of colonel—but 
I do not think he has ever seen any active service. Gensac 


is really Gensaco, a dirty little village in Corsica, where his 
people have (or he says they have) a bit of land. His 
family name is purely Italian-^nd the Ambassador pro- 
nounced in Italian fashion—“Bonoparti,” or “patta.” I 
could not quite catch the last voweL But you know how 
these foreigners love to hide their origin, and the mania the 
hangers-on of the French still have for pretending to be more 
French than the Parisians. I think the Ambassador wanted to 
snub him. One of the company asked familiarly after the 
health of Mgr. Bonopard (or patta) a clerical relative, I 
presumed. This elderly “Soldat d’Antichambre ” (who is 
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ChA» a, « togd» in the IM W« <* <*► 

piegne. The tenns agieed upon are at once just, pea , 
Ltoary, as the briefest examination of diem wdl tow. 

The French ports occupied in support of die ng ts o 
King of France against his rebellious subjects will remain 

garrisoned for a period of five years by our troops and, 

11 * j rinr men-of-vai in such numbers is 

naturally, occupied by our men-or war m su 

we see fit to provide; while the fortifications of the same 
be handed over to a military authority nominated by His 

Majesty’s Government 


same time an a indemnity 

aid afforded,” the maximum of which is subject to later 
nidation, but which shall not fall below the limit of two 
million pounds sterling per annum, shall be paid quarterly 
into the new branch of the Bank of England which it is 
agreed to establish in Paris solely for the purpose of receiving 
indemnities, and paying out from the Government of His 
Most Christian Majesty such sums as accrue to the Bndsh 

Government. We understand that the new Branch of the 

Bank of England will be housed in an interesting old 
Hotel, the town house of the Montmorency Family, a 
noble and spacious edifice with a garden attached convenient 

m 

to the British Embassy. 

It is further agreed, of course, that all correspondence 
between this branch and the Bank of England in London 
shall be under a diplomatic guarantee, and shall be forwarded 
and received through the usual diplomatic channels. 
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of a Letter from 


* —” - - 7 

5 tbMay 1850. 


friend. 


i, Lady Comcratton , in 
Gable-Gable, written on 


Miriam 


really would 


Carrousel to-day, and the Guard, 


Matson du Roy , especially. 


dearest 
1st try i 


see it through my eyes. I know that people talk of the 
French Army being negligible nowadays, and of course I 
know nothing about all that, but really if dressing and drdl 
count for anything, they should be the finest force in e 
world. It was a pretty thought of the young king to msis 


company 


historical costume 


really delicious, the regimental bands 


century, matching the uniforms! 


The day was brilliant 


heard such cheering and greeting 


came out in the cuirass and thigh 


helm of Louis XIII 


Z bta, rf d. Tutt. Atopte k «>* 

journey and even worth the pidtmg 

crowded narrow streets of this worst Kept or t- 

r. u .11 verv well to be picturesque, our ui _ 


empty 


dirty labyrinth 


spaces oeyona yuu - - E^ope, 

would not be tolerated in any other great city 


vn 

From a private letter conveyed by a servant, travelling from Rome 
to England, written by George Willing, crank and European 
traveller, to bis friend, Mr. Gainsborough, Editor of the 
“ Sentinel ” newspaper, London, %tb June 1855. 

There has just appeared in perhaps half the papers over 
here, but in small type, a piece of news which I am sure is of 
the utmost significance. It is only a rumour, but those who 
have heard what is going on behind the scenes know how 
big it is with meaning. The Diet of the Empire may (says 
th t communique) be summoned at Trent. For “may” read 
“must.” Now please do believe me this time; that means that 
before the Diet rises—I can safely prophesy the Session will 
not last a fortnight—the Federation of half Europe under 
the Empire will be accomplished. It will not be called 
one nation, but believe me, within ten years there will be 
practically one State from the Baltic to Sicily and from 
Koenigsberg to Ostend with its real capital at Vienna. 

And there was another bit of news still less emphasised, 
and only appearing in the paper which goes in for the 
Western interests of the Empire, though I have heard of it 
from private letters. Weylant (who was at first ridiculed as 
the champion of Greater Flanders and is now half forgotten), 
is at Vienna; and with him is the “Vosges” enthusiast— 
equally ridiculed but a little better remembered. Savoy of 
course is hooked, and I don’t think there will be much doubt 
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Western countries formerly to be reckoned as Roman 
Catholic, the Government of the Empire has shown judg¬ 
ment at once profound and acute in strengthening the bond 
between the ancient Church and the vast central territories 
which it administrates from Ostend to Koenigsberg and 
from Sicily to the Baltic. Though we cannot pretend to 
immiY ourselves in the affairs of another Communion, we 


may perhaps be allowed to congratulate the Imperial Author 
of the bold step in his choice of a man of German birth 
after an interval of so many centuries during which the Holy 
See had come to be held as of prescriptive right by Italians. 
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•letted has been elected. Such a thing has not happened 

within the memory of anyone now living. Further, it is not 

a surprise perhaps, but at any rate a novelty, that after so 

many "venerations—nay , centuries, the election shook! not be 

an ejection at all, but a nomination. It was inevitable seeing 

the times in which we live; but there are some of us o 

enouvh to remember a day when it would have been 

impossible, and when even a secret and somewhat turn 

. _^^ ^ oiprt-inn from Vienna was, though daring. 


peak plainly 


unusuai* \> v r - 7 i ■ 

record It is not for the subject to protest against the action 

„ Afnrpnvpr no one vill contest the 
Of the Suzerain power. Moreo e , n° ° 


administratrv 


hi cm niuiai 

Cardinal Archbishop .(Cologne. -f ^ ^ 

.piritual srrbiKti tre nJ even pran, that so coni.de.able 
s P ir . i . - A, not onlv o£ the 


innOA 


important 


life of Christendom. 


XI 


from 


the “Monitor of the Empire 





March 1856. 


at Vienna, nth 


tip! Subject. 


peninsula 


»*■ “rr^. g . 


received. 


understand that it is unhkely to appear 
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again in the future 


The Editor, whose arrest we 


enounced in oui last issue, is already 


The 


under close guard. 

With the exaction of an exemplar fine from ^e Ptopne^ 

(the Brothers Ratti). It is generally conceded that the rui 
of their fortune by the interruption and probable suppresston 
of their journal is a sufficient punishment and warning to 


others 


XII 

Extroa from a letter written by Armand Rogeant , in Religion 
Dorn Pancrace, of St Clare’s , io th August i860, after 
the enthronement of Henri de Bresson as Archbishop of Pans. 

But I confess, my dear Mother, that under all this 
pomp there is something that terrifies me. We often hear 
that in spite of all the other misfortunes of the nation the 
Church at least still stands. Certainly the old virulence 
against it has died down, and no one could wish for a 
greater ceremonial or a better testimony of apparent power 
the magnificent ceremony I have just witnessed. But I 
cannot help asking myself how much reality remains behind 
all this. We have lost the populace altogether. They have 
to be married in church, and on the whole they prefer it. 
And a number of them still bring their children to be 
baptized, as a matter of form. But do you know how many 
communicants there are in this great parish of this great 
city? We number twelve hundred hearths. W T ell, the 
number of co mmuni cants last Easter, apart from the 
religious Orders and the Orphanage, was exaedy twelve , 
and of these, only two were men. 

I know not whether to write about Monseigneur or not. 
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They say that all letters are opened nowadays, and as we all 


know, when a State declines 
Increase in power. At any rate 

be told, but only privately, for 

_ ... ■ 



and the secret police 


truth 



of scandal. But why do 


after 


Rheims is 


byword 


thing 

At Toulouse a novel, barely 


masking the real names, has somehow passed the censor, and 


Annunzio 



Stras 


true 


was so strong that I dare not repeat it 


country 


still 


t - j 

scandalously overpaid; while 


knows 


starve, in tne capiwi, m 
Abbe has fallen even lower than it was a hundred years 

T do not know where all this will lead to. 


That, 



They say it is nearly as bad in Spain 
Italy. It seems that in the Empire men are 




ruled from Vienna 
themselves to be mem 



future 


they be Slavs or Italians, 
conque rin g state. And the same is true 

the Poles and the Irish. But I tremble fo 

Church of France. Our very decline has made it by far the 
wealthiest body in the kingdom. It is conspicuous in every 


way 


nothing! A religious void! 


XIII 


From a leading article of “ The Times ” 4 th July 1861. 

A small but exasperating misunderstanding seems to have 

, ^ of His Most Christian 

risen between the 
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Majesty Louis XIX and that of our own gracious Sovereign 
in the matter of the evacuation of the supplementary ports 
(besides Cherbourg, etc.) which, with quixotic generosity, 
and largely at our own expense, we have held in defence of 
the Bourbon Monarchy since the critical hours of the year 
1830. The phrase in dispute is in the original French familiar 
to all our readers. It may briefly be rendered in English, 


u 


expiration 


permit 




The whole discussion 


whether the word “other” is in apposition to “lesser” or 


means “greater 


» 


According 


this country 


universally recognised an 
as Sir Arthur Gough, the 


understood as “ greater/’ so that the phrase should be 
interpreted as meaning a longer period than five years. 
Certain French jurisconsults have woven a fantastic theory 


that 




document 


academic definition of. its terms,” which is much the same 
as saying that no diplomatic instrument could be drawn up 
at all! There is no doubt on which interpretation the 
final decision will fall, and we may add that without doubt in 
a very short space of time, unless we gready misread the 
character of the French people, His Most Chrisdan Majesty 
will be the first to bless the moment when the decision to 
hold these guarantees of law and order was taken. 
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Letter from He my Bolton, man of leisure , to Charles Wigfeld, 

man of letters. 

White's Club , Wednesday , io tb April 1862. 


My Dear Tubby, 

I have just got your letter reproaching me for being off 
again. I am sorry; but I can’t change my dates now. I have 
everything arranged, and my man has gone on to take the 
rooms at Calais where I have to join him to-morrow. I 
know a good little hotel there, called The Seven Citizens, 
and I am very fond of Madame Leroi, who will give me 

supper with excellent mussel soup. 

You reproach me for sauntering and maundering amid 
the picturesque Normandy, and dear old quaint smelly 
Paris. You ask me why I do not go to the progressive, 
active countries, specially to Vienna and its satellite cities, 
Munich and Milan and the rest. But then you are enamoured 
of what to-day they call “progress.” 


all those 
and “the 



of that before I got my wound serving against 
revolutionaries in the lines before Cherbourg 

I mean I have had enough of activity 

r>f the ohilosoohers ” and all the 


ago 


eat inh eritance of the philosophers 
■wouldn’t touch it again at the end of a barge 


pole.” Vienna may take all that so far as I am concerned, but 
as for me, I like to linger in what old Powke of Magdalen 
used to call “the sunset of the West.” It’s always either 
Spain from France or France to Spain for me. Give me a 
country which has stood still and has no ambition about it! 

Among the prisoners whom we took before Cherbourg 


too 
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those years ago was a sort of gentleman (I juppose 
call hi 


young 


rvydom of the Paris outbreaks against Louis XVI 


all wind-bag and abstractions 


Liberty, and I do not know 


That 


much the new-fangled talk about “Divine Authority, 

-.. 1 ^ ? — ” and all the rest of 




Subjection 


it. It goes with these new-fangled horrors for pulling coaches 

m -4 1 „ . J - — — A 4* 1 F 1 ^ /H 


wound from drums 


steam 


footman and even wearing semi-transparent 


(Frankly that new fashion sim 


Christian 


after 


century 


time 


thing 


English ladies of good birth 


their faces like a pack of fish-wives, and sat in church side 
by side with the men). Well, I am off to where people are 
sensible. I am told that some of these new-fangled fashions 


and 


a q 


yet in a very limited way. Anyhow, in all the other French 
towns I shall be almost as much at my ease as in Spain. 

I like to go into their great empty cathedrals with about 

fifty overdressed priests (a cardinal with luck) bawling in 

front of the altar, and not a soul in the nave—except me. I 

like to pick acquaintance with a country cure and hear his 

lament upon the decay of religion and the last date (usually 

ten years ago) when he held a Co nfir mation —for three brats 

and a foreign convert. I enjoy the luxury of those French 

ioi 
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parsonages with course after course of good cooking. They 
were wise to drop the parishes which have no income, for 
no one went to Church. I love the crooked litde streets of 
Paris, the infinite variety of local custom and the honest folk 
who make no pretence to read or write. After all, it is the best 
way of living! One thing I do 
not repair their fine old ruins. That, of course, is the avarice 
of the higher clergy so far as the Cathedrals are concerned. 
Amiens is shut up most of the time, they have not yet 
mended the fallen roof of the north transept, and Rouen is 
not much better. You remember all the talk when the butt¬ 
ress of the Butter Tower gave way last year. Generally the 
palaces are splendidly kept up and in very good taste too. Not 
that I shall go into them, though Tommy has given 
of letters of introduction 
Versailles. Well, there 



I could even, if I liked, go to 
is the end of that. I shall come back 
when the weather gets hot over there towards July and you 
will hear from me again. I think before crossing I will stop 
with Guy Johnson who is commanding at Cherbourg. He 
will probably get me over in one of the King’s ships, which 
is better than dawdling about in a packet whether in storm or 
ralrrg for if one is becalmed one has good company and good 
wine and if there is a storm good accommodation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry. 


Harbledown 


Permanent 


leans War. It is 


dgment the Imperial Note t 
preparations for the concentration of troops 
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have been made. That in itself would not be enough to base 
a judgment upon. It is rather the tone of the Note which 
leads me to my conclusion; and I can only say that my 
personal knowledge and the character and state of mind of 
the three men upon whom the issue turns is the real founda¬ 
tion of my conclusion. There has been a general impression 
reflected, if I may say so, in the minds of more than one 
member of the Cabinet, that the very arrogance of the Note 
and its extreme terms pointed to no intention of carrying it 
out. It was very generally taken for granted, not only in 
this country but at the Tuileries and the Escorial, that no 
serious results would follow. The material demands made 
by the Empire would be satisfied (for the Most Christian 
King’s Government is in no position to refuse them), but 
the more wounding requirements would be waived. 

It is my conviction, on the contrary, that the thing will be 
pressed to an issue. The Empire has been for now nearly a 
lifetime moving with consistent policy to transform its 
virtual hegemony over the rest of Europe into overt 
supremacy. It is a commonplace that the policy of Vienna 
is to establish one State from the frontiers of Russia to the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. They believe that the 
moment is ripe for the execution of the last step in this 
design. For such a result (which is a foregone conclusion 
if we stand aside) will not be final. A further development 
in a very few years will be a claim to dominate the Eastern 
market and to share in the Protectorate we have long exercised 
over the Chinese Empire. In this they certainly will have 
the support of Russia. I should be doing an ill service to the 
Government of His Majesty if I did not urge at this critical 
moment and with all the force at my disposal the imperative 
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necessity under which this country stands of anticipating 
the challenge. I do not underrate the difficulties with which 
we shall be faced. The four American Republics will stand 
neutral; the two Eastern ones counterbalance each other, 
neither will move; the Western one is indifferent to European 
affairs, and the Northern one negligible. Doubtless the 
territories of our Allies will be overrun. But the complete 
superiority of Britain at sea is such that we c an at the least 
force a drawn battle, though the struggle may be long and 
severe. We are self-contained, while the Italian and Mari¬ 
time Provinces of the Empire depend upon African wheat 
for their existence. The blockade of the Baltic and the 
Elbe and, of course, the southern ports, we are amply strong 
enough to maintain; and the enemy, as I now regard him,will 
be unable to bring any corresponding pressure on us here. 

I need hardly point out, in conclusion, that the alternative 
is the certain ejection of Britain from her Asiatic possessions, 
protectorates, commerce, and financial position. The uni¬ 
fication of Europe, its government as a whole from Vienna, 
would in a very few years establish a power against which 

we should not be able to stand up. 

The policy which I urge is one of grave peril, but its 

alternative is one of certain destruction. 


XVI 

Conversation between Lord Philip Grimson and Mr. Thomas Cole, 
two of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State , m t 

Green Gate Club. 1.50 a.m., 30/A July 1914* 


Lord Philip (j 

Pipsqueak. 


wg ) : Well, I’m for bed. I’m for bed, 
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Mr. Cole (yamigin bis turn)-. So am I. We can’t do any 


The Old 


tiling. You were quite right not to resign 
Man has fnqifc up his mind, 2 nd he 11 drive the others 


like sheep. 

Lord Philip: When is it? 

Mr. Colb; To-morrow, quite early—eleven o’clock, Down- 


ing Street, 

Lord Philip: It isn’t the Old Man’s doing, it’s Tumble 


down 


fat, 


itiiii »:t 


fool Ever read a minute 


his? Tenwordsfor one. Buthegot’em. He’s led every 
Foreign Secretary by the nose since Grayson died. 


I 

think it was silly for the Old Man to take on the Foreign 
Office at alL Prime Ministers ought never to be 
Foreign Secretaries, 

Mr. Cole {rising and stretching bimself ): Well, I can’t keep my 
eyes open any longer. It doesn’t much matter. We 
always win. 

Lord Philip: Yes, we always win. But at what price? 


(Tbey drain fbeir glasses, and stumble off to hansom cabs and bed.) 
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and one with which we hold such dose ties, in a matter of 
life and death. We trust that under the awful responsibilities 
of the moment the last will be heard of those foolish protests 
which the less responsible Gallic journalists have uttered 
from time to time against our beneficent and fruitful 
occupation of the Channel ports and of the Balearics. What 
may have been for sentimental reasons objected to in the 
past, especially the Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon arrange¬ 
ments, are now become things of vital necessity. 

We hear at the moment of writing that His Most Christian 
Majesty proposes to meet the Prime Minister in person in 
conference at Guise, just outside our Calais lines. We 
warmly appreciate the courtesy. It is earnest of a certain 

victory to come. 


XVIII 

From an article by Henry Clay bead , whose criticisms of the Naval 
Actions during the 1 War have already given him an authorita¬ 
tive place . The date of the article is 6 tb August 1914* 


... A proud adjunct to the majestic force which sailed 
on the ebb from Portsmouth Harbour yesterday, with crews 
cheering from the yards, is the land forces of His Majesty in 
those mgririmg towns which under various treaties and 
pitulations we have for now so many years ad m i n istered 


upon the coasts of the Western continent. The 

Calais, the two battalions of the 41st at Cherbourg, the Sand 

at Brest, and the comparatively small but efficient force 

which is so popular with the native population of Toulon 

and is under the command of that great soldier. Sir Henry 

Howke, are every one of them worthy and more than 
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worthy of the task which confronts them. Their only 
disappointment is that they may not form part, they and the 
sappers and gunners who help to hold those harbours, of 
the magnificent expeditionary force which the greatest of 
our soldiers, the Earl of Rowley, is even now preparing to 
lead across the seas. But they need have no fear for the 
results. On paper, and by mere numerical computation, 
those ignorant of our military history might imagine that 
force to be insufficient. No land force is insufficient when it is 
supported from the sea . In a word, we hold all the trumps. 
The issue will not long remain doubtful, and we map confi¬ 
dently predict that before the end of the summer the 
boasted strength of the Imperial Armies will have been 
driven headlong through the plains of Italy, the forests of 
Thuringia, the meadows of the Danube. 

Too long has it been the fashion to pity or even to ridicule 
the Grown and people of His Most Christian Majesty, as 
diough what was so long a splendid throne had become, as 
it were, but a specimen for the museum. Supported by 
British arms, we can never doubt that its ancient lustre will 
revive, and that when peace is signed in the enemy's own 
proud capital of Vienna, Louis XX will be among the most 
honoured guests, sitting with the Kings of Spain and 
Portugal at the Council table over which the Prime Minister 
of our own beloved sovereign will preside. 
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You will see fet-raters and seventy-three’s ably 

broke out. It is not without ^ rf ^ 

Me, the largest of our men-of-war and the flag P 

Adriatic Division, flies the pennant of a 


of first lieutenant. , 

We have out-sailed, out-manoeuvred, out-built, and o 

fought, all the power of the Austrian House at whose feet 


prostrate 


There was never an action 


earlier part of the conflict 


manoeuvre 


In the famous duel 


wind closer than any of our opponents, 
between the Terrible and the Kaiserin in the very hrst days 

of the conflict, the contrast was most clearly seen. So long 

as the wind held, the Terrible made rings round the Venetian 

cruiser, and only because it fell almost calm by sundown w as 

the enemy craft saved from annihilation, limping back into 

Trieste during the darkness to bear witness to the fate 

which would meet any of its colleagues in the future w T ho 


lip through 


disappeared 


commerce, all his : 
i. Their barnacled 
Genoa, and sea oc 


ory, has ceased to exist in any hands but ours, 
true that in the fortunes of war by land the Enemy has 
ports which have proved of no service to him. For 
tie leave them? We w T ere never a land oower. and 


can 


readers will 


against the suicidal policy of attempting 


expedition upon the scale 
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responsible writers blush to-day, the insults wantonly 
offered to the venerable Emperor of Europe, are, let us 


trust, forgotten at Vienna, as they ar 
sincerely forgotten at Westminster, 
to emphasise the depth of our firm 1 
the recent auspicious m at rim onial 
British Throne and the Suzerain H 
Karl’s third son is husband to the i 


Nor need we do more 


ce between the 
The Arch-Duke 


sovereign 


lamage 


gratifying aspect is that the absurd prej 
union of differing creeds was left unheard 
and bridegroom each continuing to w 


after the 


fashion of their fathers. 1 

How wise has proved the policy and administration of 
our former gallant enemy! The traditions of each nation 
have been rejected, and surrounding the Imperial Throne 
with touching harmony the Bourbon, the Braganza, the 
House of Savoy, the young heir to the Escorial, sit side by 
side with our own Prime Minister in the Imperial Diet 
where they meet the King of Bavaria, the King of Denmark, 
the King of Belgium, the King of Poland, the Presidents of 
Ireland and Switzerland, the King of Prussia, the King of 
Wiirtemberg, the King of Naples, etc., etc., etc., while His 

Holiness the Pope himself is a frequent visitor with gorgeous 

retinue from the Eternal Gty whence he rules, under the 
b«iign protection of the Emperor, those States of the 
Church which trace their origins to the hoary antiquities 


fJZ 1 ™* 55 , hesus hUss “ the Anglican Chanel 

Embassy in the Ttnn^ \ r • ** 1x13 OWO cfa oicc Chaplai 

hi 
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of the Dark Ages. We may truly boast (though with 
humble acknowledgments to Divine Providence) that at 
last a Golden Age has returned to Christendom. Nor is 
the least of innumerable benefits that firm and let us hope 
indestructible union of interests between the Imperial and 
the British Crowns which together with, and on the model 
of, the relations between Vienna, Brussels and Copenhagen, 
was confirmed by the Treaty of Antwerp. The obligations 
under which it has laid this country are cheerfully accepted 
as being such as no nation should be too proud to admit. 
We are not ashamed to welcome the clause whereby Britain 
renounces for the future the ominous folly of naval arma¬ 
ments. We hope, with the total abolition of this anachron- 
ism, that the complete freedom of the seas, under Imperial 
protection, will surely be accomplished not later than the 
year 1930, just a century after that initial error for which 
we have paid so dearly, the occupation of Cherbourg and 
Brest. Two main depots for Imperial control, one at 
Kiel, the other at Trieste are sufficient to maintain that 
universal peace which all men now see to be the consum¬ 
mation of our common civilisation. 






If Napoleon had escaped to America 

A month after Napoleon’s first abdication and removal to Elba, 
Simon Bolivar retired before the greatly superior forces of the 
Spanish General Morillo and found refuge in the English colony 
of Jamaica. From this base he circulated amongst the Spanish 
islands of the West Indies, recruidng troops and money for his 
next and greatest attempt to liberate South America from Spanish 
domination. It was nearly two years before he was able to resume 

the struggle. 

In the meantime, Napoleon had returned for the Hundred 
Days, lost Waterloo, abdicated, and been ordered to leave France 
immediately. His thoughts immediately turned towards the 
West. What career might not yet be waiting for him there? He 
was only forty-six, the United States (and possibly Gnada) 
hostile to his implacable enemy, England, because of the bitter 
war which had just ended, and South America was boiling with 
rebellious hatred against the Spaniard. He tried desperately to 
obtain a passport for America, but it was abruptly refused by 
Wellington. He slipped across France to Rochefort, where he 
hoped to avoid the English blockade, but finding it impossible, 

chose the most promising course and surrendered to Gptain 
Maitland of H.M.S. Merophon. 

The hypothesis is that, instead of surrendering to the English, 

Napoleon embarked in a Danish ship at La Rochelle and escaped 
to Amenca. 





IF NAPOLEON HAD ESCAPED TO 

AMERICA 

P>J H. A. L. FISHER 

Never shall I forget that August evening. The Harvard boys 
were dispersed for their vacation, and had I not been 
expecting a box of books from France, I too should have 
been far away from the stifling heat of Boston, and not idly 
watching a foreign frigate (a Dane, they said) as she slowly 
worked her way up towards the quay. After the scorching 
heat of the day, the evening breeze on the banks of the 
Charles was pleasant, so I stood watching, and a thought 
crossed my mind, that my books might be in the hold of 
that ship, for I was to lecture that fall to the sophomore class 
on recent French literature, and was awaiting with some 
impatience the latest piece from Chateaubriand. 

Suddenly I saw him. There could be no mistaking the 

figure as he stood there, with his three-cornered hat on his 

head, and his arms folded across his breast, loo kin g just as 

in the pictures, only a little fatter and paler than I expected 

to see him. I bowed low, and he returned my salute. Then, 

as he stepped ashore, I came forward and welcomed him in 
French. 

The power and dignity of his opening words struck me 
Mth the force of a revelation. “Napoleon, the martyr of 
Liberty, the enemy of Popes and Kings, claims the hospi- 
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tality of your Protestant Republic!” I replied in French that 
we Americans had just concluded a war with the English, 
who had cruelly bombarded our capital, and that he would 
receive a warm welcome. At this he smiled, and t he n 


proceeded 


with incredible rapidity to pour into me a volley 


of questions as to my parentage, my religion, my fortune, 
my calling, and many other details of my life and habits, 
which I answered as best I might. Meanwhile, a small 


company of French ladies and gentlemen had disembarked, 
and showing evident signs of delight at the sound of the 
French tongue, clasped my hand and eagerly urged me to 
find accommodation for the Emperor and his suite. 

As you know, Napoleon's first night on American soil 
was spent in my uncle George’s fine new, brick house in 

Tontine Crescent, Fr anklin Place. 

The next day being Sunday, the Emperor must needs 

accompany the familv to the Old South fleeting House. 
Indeed nothing would content him, but to carry with some 
ostentation my uncle’s Bible, which he affected to read du rin g 
the greater part of the service. As we walked home, he asked 
me what religion was most popular in Boston. 1 said, Con 
gregationalist.” “Espece de Jesuite?” he asked. When I told 
him that congregationalists were convinced Huguenots, who 
much objected to Bishops, he nodded and said that they 
acted rightly, that Bishops should certainly be kept “en 
bride” and that it was fortunate for Boston that the city was 


not under the Pope. 

All through his stay in Boston, the Emperor made a point 
of attending the church sendees. “ UAmerique vaut him m 
mtsse” he would say: but since he never succeeded in 
learning enough English to understand a word of what was 
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pronounce 


cbusse 


77 


would call 


What really 


this time 


but the history of the war with the British in Canada, which 
had just been concluded. He would send me to search out 
notable citizens who had played a part bv sea or land in that 


and 


When 


learned of the deserters from the English frigates, who had 


he said 


In the 


fought against King George, his eyes spat 
“The English marin e power is decaying/ 
next war the islanders will be defeated at sea.” 

As you may imagine, the news that the Emperor was in 
Boston spread through the country like wildfire. People 
flocked from every quarter to see him. A special service of 
coaches was run from Philadelphia and New York. Crowds 
of newspaper men waited outside the apartments which had 
been reserved for his use by the State, and whenever he 
walked abroad, followed him with their notebooks and 
pencils. Some of the most illustrious figures of our age, Mr. 
‘Cabot, Judge Parsons, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Mason were 
anxious to shake him by the hand, and to ascertain his views 
on the American Constitution. 


On the great day of his public 


and even into the common 


tching 


At that hour he shone 


with a double lustre as our latest American citizen and 


immortal Empe 
lie appearance in 
is speech is grav 


this was my first 


<c 


a 


Cozens,” he said. 


am a Republican. I am here to pay my tribute 
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Republicans of the United States, who have valiantly thrown 
off the despotic yoke of perfidious Albion. That tyranny 
which you have broken in part of the New World, I have 
endeavoured to destroy in the old. The fates which have 
been harsh to me have been indulgent to you. I have sus¬ 
tained a reverse, you have gained a victory. But do not 
imagine either that my course is run, or that your destiny is 
accomplished. Great tasks lie before us, great conquests to 
be made, and exeat empires to be overthrown in Canada, 


America, on the far side of the Pacific Ocean 


brain, my heart. 


and 


yy 


translation 


came through in English, the womer 
with emotion, the men cheered till 


waving their handkerchiefs 


minutes 


Then with an intense fervour he continued speaking in a 
low, thrilling voice, which filled every comer of the hall. 

“I do not forget that you are Protestants. Have I not 
read your Bible? Do I not cherish it? Does it not accom- 

' __ * t - T) :ui ^ iV^«n hie 


(here 


pocket, and 


<( 


citizens 


it 


_adversary, vigilant, unsleeping, formidable. 

is the Pope. Do not imagine that because Protestants rule m 

Boston, the power of the Pope is broken in uic ^ 

Look at Canada, look at Mexico, look at the vast continen 


South 


Everywhere you find the Vatican 
the minds and dominating the fives of men. 
citizens your task has hardly begun. The 


World awaits a Liberator 
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“Have I not imprisoned a Pope? Have I not bridled the 
Bishops? Have I not granted to Protestants and Jews free¬ 
dom of conscience? Men of New England, I ask you to 
follow me. A great destiny attends us. The Briton in the 
North, the Bourbon in the South, hold in subjection suffering 
and martyred peoples. Upon you, who have secured your 
own freedom by valour. Providence has devolved the duty 
of making Liberty triumphant throughout the American 
Continent. In you I behold the vanguard of the human race. 

“ Two hundred years ago your fathers turned their backs 
upon the old Europe. They could not breathe the air of 
tyranny. The Battle of Waterloo has been as fatal to the 
liberties of Europe as the Battle of Philippi was fatal to the 
liberties of Rome. Everywhere reaction triumphs, in Britain, 
in France, in Italy, in Spain. The flowers of liberty which I 
sowed throughout Europe have been trampled under foot. 
The Sacred Ark is broken. The constitutions are tom to 
pieces. The Goddess of Liberty veils her face. Europe is no 
longer the place for a free man. I turn my back upon Europe. 
I come to you as a missionary of Liberty. When the last 
chain which binds America to Europe is broken, the call of 

democracy will pass eastward over the waters, and once 
more cause the thrones to tremble.’’ 

The i mm ediate effect of the Emperor’s speech, though 
lessened by the necessity of translation, was greater than I 
could have imagined. Women and men alike rushed for¬ 
ward to clasp his h a n d, to touch his garment. The sound of 
sobbing was audible through the hall. Such was the crush, 
that the Emperor positively fainted, and had to be conveyed 
back with the utmost care to my uncle’s house. 

The next day emotion had cooled. Peace had just been 

no 
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with England 


reopen the quarrel. 


commonly said that Andrew 


Jackson was a greater general than Bonaparte, for he had 

at New Orleans, while Bonaparte had 


soundly beaten by the same people at Waterloo. When 


tills to the Emperor 


ru 


•1 


ours of the town, he frowned, looked fierce 


snapped 


a 


Betist 


incroyable!” 

You mu st not suppose that my life was idle. Every day 
I was running errands for the Emperor, collecting books 
and maps (especially books and maps relating to Canada and 
Latin America) and bringing important men to see him, 
arranging for a series of co mm u n ications with friends in 
New York with Red Indian Leaders, with Catholic pnests 

* ... <1 __ 


The Emperor at this time 


dictation 


Though much of his thought was hidden, it was clear that 
the main part of it revolved round the idea of evicting the 
British from Canada. One evening in mid October he sent 
me out to bespeak three places in the New York coach. Of 
his design neither I nor General Bertrand, who was selected 
as one of the three, were acquainted. I only noticed that, 
though the weather was beautifully mild, and warm as 
lune in northern Europe, he wore the heavy greatcoat 
which was spread upon his bed at night. During the journey, 
which lasted three days, he was at times drowsy, while at 

other times he would cross-question his fellow-travellers, 

particularly such as had any knowledge of the Canadian 
_ . n . • _ —cpmnrl dav after our arrival 


frontier. dui h —/- . ; , r r l mvv 

that I learned the true mystery of the visit and of the heavy 
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greatcoat. There was in New York a Dutch jeweller, who 
had connections with the diamond merchants in Amster¬ 
dam. How the Emperor had heard of him I do not know; 
but I suspect that his retentive memory had stored up this 
name and this address many years before, when passing 
through Holland, or from some paper in the possession of 
his brother Louis. Anyhow, Van Byl, for such was the little 
man’s name, seemed to expect him, and showed no surprise 
when the Emperor, ripping up the linin g of his coat, took 
out fifty diamonds of the best quality, and laid them on the 


counter, 


wherewithal to support his establishment 


ran say with truth that, though many of his American 
Imirers subscribed to his coffers, and he became, especially 


after his reception by Mr. Jefferson, 


fund 


stones. 


Albany 


can I forget the enchantment 


™ r 

and gold of the maples, the noble spread of waters, the grace- 
fid mountain outlines against the pale blue October sky, the 
stillness of those windless hours ? Everything in the atmo¬ 


sphere invited to repose. Even the Emperor would some- 


surrender 


recounting ghost stories or his own adventures or laps 

into some dreamy monologue on the soul and immorta 

or the destiny of the Universe. Only once X remember t 

he spoke openly of politics. W e were nearing Albany, wh 

it was arranged that we should disembark, and have < 

interview with the French plotters and Indian chiefs, \\ 

had underta k en to render help during the s umm er expc 
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don to Quebec. Our small steamer was moored for the 
night. The crew had gone to their rest. The moon was 
shining so brighdy that one could easily read the map which 
the Emperor held outstretched upon his knees. 

“Do you ever have presendments ? ” he said to General 

Bertrand. 

“No, Sire ” 

“Look at this map. Here are the Bridsh in Canada, here 
are the French. You, Bertrand, will meet the Jesuit Father 
at M. Lemoine’s in Albany. You will be conducted by him 
to Quebec. He will introduce you to the French notables of 
the province. You will speak, of course, of my care of the 
Mother Church. You will tell him how I restored the 


came 


Paris to crown me Emperor, and you will 


Catholics 


the 


tyrannous yoke of a Protestant alien. You will tell them all 
this, mon cher , you will conspire with them, you will travel 
everywhere, laying the foundations of a great rebellion. 

and next spring you will return to 
favourable, we shall march. Shall 


e, and if the news be 
we succeed? Shall we 
Quebec? Here I admit, 
presentiment of misfortune. The 
genius. Ah! those terrible snows 
' his coat round him and shivered. 


“The Bridsh, they are nothing—but the snows! We must 
not allow ourselves to be caught in the snows of Canada. 
Sometimes I ask myself whether Canada is worth the effort. 
Moscow, the Kremlin, the road to India! There was glory. 
But a little hicocquz like Quebec, won from a bad French 
general by a single volley, it is hardly worth the candle, 
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What is the glory of ^ b TwT<St 

"To,°L Set us leave the BtgUsh to -rje-d 

shiver in the wilderness. Nevertheless, if our good Bertrand 
can add to their discomforts, we shall not regret it, hem. 

For the most part of his sojourn in Albany, the Emperor 
closeted with French Canadians and Indian chiefs, and 
good Jesuit interpreter was available, I was sent 


was 


since a 


abroad to collect the opinions of Albany and the neighbour¬ 
hood as to the prospects of a new wax with England. When 
I rejoined the Emperor, he was alone. A few hours before, 
the general had set out on his errand, disguised as a Jesuit 
Father, and charged with letters and proclamations to the 
C 'anartian French. “Our good Bertrand is no theologian, 
observed the Emperor, with a pleasant smile, I ha\ e been 


teaching him the Paternoster.” 

It is not true as some have alleged, that the capture of 

General Bertrand by a Canadian patrol, followed as it was 

by the publication of the Emperor’s secret correspondence 

with the fathers of Laval, was the dete rminin g cause for oux 

removal to Philadelphia. My belief is, that in any case my 

master had resolved to spend the winter months in the first 

city of the Republic, where he might meet the leading men 

of the time and enjoy an atmosphere more liberal than that 

of Pu rit a n Boston, and that in making this decision he was 

co nfirm ed by the evidence, which he had received, more 

especially in New York, of the aversion of the leading 

Americans for a renewal of the wax with Great Britain. Be 

this as it may, the confluence of Philadelphians attending the 

arrival of the New York coach on that third Friday in 

November was, in spite of the intercepted documents, most 
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tounding. One could hardly believe that a population. 


formed 


soon, have passed the sponge of oblivion over the Emperor’s 
recent professions of faith in the Roman Church. But 
curiosity is mightier than religion. A general retu rn ing from 


triumphant campaign 


pressed forward 


his hand, to pat him on the back, to chaff him with the ut¬ 
most good nature on Bertrand’s mishap. The Emperor did 
not take kindly to these homely demonstrations. From the 
first he seemed to bear a grudge against the Philadelphians, 
which was deepened by two untoward circumstances, their 
admiration for Lafayette, and the praises of General Andrew 
Jackson, which entered into every conversation. “I guess 

licks creation,” they would say, at which my 


Andrew 


cc 


turn 


Imbeciles” and 


dgment 


There was one very painful scene. It was on the occasion 

of his public reception in Independence Hall (as we must now 
... ~ it x \_i_«fAc^nrp of Air and Mrs. 


Calhoun, and other eminent men. 


pletely lost his self-control at the close of the last of a long 
series of eloquent speeches, all nominally framed to do him 
honour, but nevertheless chiefly concerned -with the excel¬ 
lence of American institutions, and the brilliant strategy of 
the popular general, who had recently whipped the British 
at New Orleans. “You compare your Jackson to Napo¬ 
leon,” he burst out, “you do not know what war is There 
more genius in my little finger than in the whole bodyof 
your General Jackson. I tell you Jackson is a medmcre 
general. If Jackson had a thousand men, and I had fifty. 


is 
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that I would beat Jackson ten times 




I 


was naturally too discreet to translate this passage lit 
and as the special friends of General Jackson were un 
acquainted JhFrench, the incident passed without senou: 

C °From that moment I noticed that Napoleon’s thought: 

turned steadily southwards and westwards. 

The winter climate of Philadelphia, which was colde: 

than he expected, may have had something to do with this 


antipathy 


nature 


North American people. He would say that North America 
had all the faults of England, and none of its advantages. 
He complained of the language, so clumsy, obscure, ill- 
sounding j of the religion, so tedious; of the moral standards, 
so severe that he could not even stroll abroad with Madame 


Walewska (who had arrived unexpectedly on 29th Novem¬ 
ber), of the absence of a court and an aristocracy, of the easy¬ 
going familiarity of our ways, of our whisky, our tobacco, 
of the common habit of expectoration, and of our rough. 


uneven roads. 

I fancy that in a society devoid of social deference and 
speaking a language which he could not comprehend, he 
felt that he had no great role to play. “ They compliment me 
as if I were a god,” he complained bitterly, “but they 
treat me as an equal. They do not even see the difference 
between the victor of Marengo and Austerlitz, and a vain 
coxcomb like Lafayette, who could not control the Paris 
canailk . ” 


More and more he thought of the South, of establishing 

perhaps a little kingdom in Louisiana, where French was 

spoken, and the climate was warm, and of thence effecting 
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the liberation of South America 




It was a mistake to *cfl 


Louisiana to the Americans,” he said more than once. ** Bat 
nimportt , they will see in me one of the historic glories of 
France. WTho will think of the miserable Jackson, when 
Napoleon appears to claim the allegiance of a French 
people?” It was at this period that he wrote a letter to hri 
brother Joseph urging him to come to New Orleans in the 
following spring, with such moocy and supplies as he could 
collect. 

The visit of the two Spaniards, which was destined to 
have so great an influence on the history of the world, was 
kept a great secret. Even the Philadelphia news-men never 
got an inkling of the fact that late every night during the 
last week of November the agents of Bolivar were closeted 
with the Emperor. Even I was not admitted to these con¬ 
ferences, but I could guess what was a foot from the maps 
and books, which I was commanded to . ^ 
way in which, from that moment onwards, the Emperor » 
mind seemed to be occupied by South American affairs to 

the exclusion of other interests. 

It is idle to pretend that the arrival of Madame Vt alcwska 

and her little child was not an embarrassment to the Emperor 

and his suite. Nothing could have been more unfortunately 

timed. Just when it was important that the Emperor’s mind 

should be concentrated on his great design, this beautiful 

woman, to whom he was deeply attached, came to distract 

him %v ith her passionate attentions. In Philadelphia, where 

everything is immediately known, her arrival could not be 

concealed. The newspapers were full of the mystery of 

Citizen Bonaparte’s Polish lady friend. The Quakers came 

in a deputation to protest. Only the dressmakers were really 
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ESCAPED TO AMERICA 
pleased, and for many years contrived to attire the belles of 
Philadelphia after the fashion of the Polish beauty. For 
tunately time adjusts all things. When Mrs. Madison, in her 



blue velvet gown and plumes, had called at Spruce Streep 
followed by that famous wit and leader of bon ton , the Abbe 
Correa, the tempest of criticism subsided, and the adven¬ 
turess of yesterday was announced to be an excellent little 

woman, and much maligned. 

Not a fortnight later there followed a visit so strange and 
important that every detail of it, even after this distance of 
years, is stamped upon my mind. I can see the Emperor 
sitting in his shirt sleeves, for the heat of the stove, and 
lifting his eyes from a Spanish news-sheet, as I came to 
announce that two English visitors were below. I remember 
his first dark suspicions, exchanged so swiftly for the 
brightest hopes, when I had ascertained that our visitors 
were none other than the famous Lady Holland and Dr. 
Allen, her secretary; how he sprang to his feet crying, “Lady 
Holland here! This may be the crisis of our fortunes. Tell 
her to wait a few moments, and return to me.” 

The Emperor had determined to receive the great English 
lady en grande tenue. As he dressed, he conversed rapidly. 

“I remember Lady Holland. She came to me at Mal- 


maison during the peace. Does she keep her looks? She 
must be fifty. Is it possible to amuse oneself with Lady 
Holland? No? She has a great soul, I am sure of that. 
Were I to marry Lady Holland, the English Whigs would 
follow me, and I could dethrone George. You say that her 
husband still lives, but he is doubtless old as well as gouty. 
Bah! What does it matter? A woman who crosses the 
Atlantic to pay her respects to a man is his in advance! ” 
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I said I thought it unlikely that Lady Holland would 
divorce a husband to whom she was attached. 

“You do not understand Lady Holland,” he replied 
warmly. “ She has a great soul. We shall comprehend one 
another. In the new world, polygamy should be tolerated. 

I believe that if I had reigned longer, I should have induced 
the Pope to tolerate polygamy in the Sugar Islands. Lady 
Holland will understand this point of view, she will be my 
interpreter, my ally, perhaps even a wife, who knows?” 
Then drawing himself up, and buttoning the last button of 
his uniform, “Lady Holland will follow her star. She will 
inscribe her name on the annals of history as the companion 
of Napoleon.” 

I observed that while Lady Holland admired the Emperor 
as a statesman and a general, she was not likely, at her age, 
to fall in love. The English were always cold. “You will 
see,” replied the Emperor, laying his finger on his nose. 
“ Lady Holland will prove the exception to the rule.” 

With that he bade me show Lady Holland into the room, 
but on no account the English secretary. “Engage Dr. 
Allen downstairs,” he added. “Interrogate him. Find out 
the total (, global ) fortune of Lord Holland, how much of it is 


stocks and shares 


with 


same questions with respect to Allen 
English lords who are rich. 


likely 




ords who are rich. Fox was not a lord, but he 
:nd money. Perhaps it was not his own. That is 
Here he paused, as if in meditation. Then, as 1 


room. 


« 


inquin 


know any rich Americans 


» 


found it impossible to execute 
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instructions. Dr. Allen, who appeared to be a learned man, 
spoke of the historical antiquities of Massachusetts, asking 
me many questions, v'hich I was unable to answer. It was 
therefore a relief when, an hour later, I heard the Emperor’s 
bell. As I entered the cabinet de travail , Ladv Holland was 
making a low reverence. “Madam, we will regenerate the 
world together,” said mv master sublimelv as she kissed his 

* af' 

hand. 


Overcome 
drove awav. 


u 


What did you make of the secretary?” asked the 


EtnpetOf. I said that he was a learned man, who had 


Spain 


t i 


“Well, that is hettet than nothing. We shall yaat attti- 

A T .. . «* . - 


'T’l 

lhe\ 


America. Allen 


employed with the glorious monuments of the Incas than 


England. It is nothin 


know 


vast continent, untouched 
and brilliant civilisations' 
savant! Our expedition 

America, It will do mnrp 


^ ■' wvuiitL 

Wiat a noble field for the 


mtuse 


3 


dll his sides shook. “.And 



Allen 


marrv 


** ^ mafee a Ihett lie win 


sound verv well. 

-f 

fortune onenc «w 


kord Allen will 


Aou see, mm cher (jsi&fog his handA 
x --1 on everr side • ,' J * 

Ay. W Amencaa ^ is worth 
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“As for Miladi, she does not resemble Walewska. They 
would be antipathetic. See to it, Claude, that these ladies do 
not meet. Miladi is an esprit fort. She reasons like a man. 

I call her an English Madame de Stael, but better looking, 
and not so unreasonable. Yes, Lady Holland is decidedly 
more intelligent than Madame de Stael. But bah! how 
ridiculous intelligent women are! 

“ Still, we must humour Lady Holland. In Philadelphia, 
perhaps, where the English are not popular, she will be 
suspect; but one never knows. Lady Holland is a grande 
dame . We will employ her to relieve the rich Quakers of 
some of their superfluities.” 

Lady Holland’s arrival was as helpful as the appearance 

of Madame Walewska had been otherwise. For it appeared 

that this proud and beautiful English lady (much as she 

despised the North Americans) was as eager to spill English 

blood in the liberation of South America as the Emperor 

himself, and that she had even met Miranda on the occasion 

of his visit to London. Need I picture my master’s delight 

in finding that the leading Whigs in England were all 

Spanish “Liberates!” For the better part of a fortnight he 

could think of little but the assistance which might be drawn 

from English Whigs to the furtherance of his great designs. 

One day he even appeared at dejeuner wearing Whig favours. 

“ K’est-ce pas que je sms Vig> Miladi ? Fox meme n’etait plus 

Joncierement Vig que mot” I have never known him more 

cheerful. He counted that with the wife of Lord Holland, 

and the Whigs, all the disbanded idle soldiers and sailors of 

England could be enticed over to share the great adventure 

of liberating South America. In a letter addressed to a 

prominent Philadelphian Quaker he spoke of the power of 

no 
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Spain in South America as the great obstacle to a Pan 


American 


in jest. 


U 


3 + 

English are a race of bandits 


forget your traditions. Regard me as one who combines the 

qualities of a Raleigh and a Fox. 

The situation in South America, as we came to learn, was 


that 


critical. The 


past four years had blazed and spluttered all over 
tinent, now seemed almost extinguished save in 

Morillo’s royalist forces had stamped 


province. 

rebellion in Venezuela and in Granada 

p A bloodthirsty reaction was 


Bolivar was a 

r unnin g its evil 


fugitive. A bloodthirsty 
course from one end of the Continent to another. 

The nieht before Lady Holland sailed for Europe, Napo 


leon divulged to me the broad outline of his plans. He would 
first go to Washington to press upon the Government the 
conquest of Florida. “ Jackson is a bad general, but he is 
capable of commanding the army of Florida! ” Then he 
would proceed to New Orleans, where he had already made 
an assignation with two great leaders of the South American 


revolt, Bolivar and Sucre. 

“At New Orleans,” he observed, “I shall feel at home. 
My Latins will be about me. It is there that I shall organise 
the conquest of South America.” 

“Sire,” observed Las Casas, “it is an immense project, 
greater and more difficult than the conquest of Russia. They 
tell me that in those swamps and forests of Venezuela the 
yellow fever is worse than it was in San Domingo.” 

“You do not understand the war of the future. How does 
one tame a land,rich beyond dreams, but inhabited by a sprink¬ 
ling of half-starved, superstitious, quarrelsome Creoles? 

i * i 
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You think that I do not understand the Creole nature?” 


Here he paused, and we remembered that Empress Jose¬ 


phine was a Creole. “I tell you that Creoles are not like 
Prussians. It is not by force that Creoles are ruled, but by 
seduction and gold. Besides in this new world the art of 
war takes on a wider aspect. Arms alone do not suffice. 
Empires will be won by propaganda and gold, by men of 
affairs and architects and savants. Byron will write odes 
which we will translate and scatter everywhere, in Caracas, 
in Bogota, in Lima. At New Orleans we will set up a great 
bureau of literature, which will inundate the Continent. The 
Quaker mission is organised. Lady Holland’s mad admiral 
has sworn to help us. A young French soldier nam ed de 
Vigny raises a legion from among my veterans. The 
English adventurers, Whigs, brigands, old soldiers, sailors 
escaping the Pressgang, will flock to my standard. The 
rendezvous is arranged. It is Margarita, a small island in the 
Carribbean Sea. We will hurl our English on Morillo. Ah! 
Mon Dieu! Make no mistake. The yellow fever will not 
leave the English unvisited, nor the royalists either.” 

By this time the Emperor, having emptied his own snuff- 


mine without a word of apology, took a pinch. 


and pocketed the bos 
“We shall take the 


ft 


entendu , 


shall not deceive them. 


America a lasting peace. 

The story of Napoleon’s visit to Mr. Jefferson at Monti- 
cello is w ell known. It has furnished the theme of so many 
pictures (all the world knows Sully s fifty thousand dollar 


can\ 


circ ums tance. After that 
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criticism of Napoleon as the Attila of his age, the blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant, the enemy of the human race. It was sufficient 
for the citizens of our country that the immortal Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, the chief author of the Declaration of Independence, 
had received him in his beautiful home, shown him the 
library, the garden, and the mills of Monticello, and that he 
should have been there entertained for six days as an 
honoured guest. Hour after hour did Napoleon converse 
with that venerable and famous friend of human liberty, 
speaking of the far-reaching plans for the regeneration of 
Europe, which had been foiled at Waterloo, of his friend¬ 
ship with the English Whigs, and of his desire to see South 
America freed by the joint efforts of the patrons of liberty 
in Britain, in France, and in the United States. My belief is 
that Mr. Jefferson, who at this time was anxious to be 
cordial with England, was originally persuaded to relent 
towards Napoleon by the news of Lady Holland’s visit, and 
that our invitation to Monticello was due to that cause. 
However this may be, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Jefferson felt the fascination of his guest. For often after¬ 
wards he spoke of him with enthusiasm, as a friend of 
Liberty and humane letters, in whom all that was generous 
and addicted to virtue in the Anglo-Saxon people mi ght 
find a prop and support. 

It is largely to Mr. Jefferson’s influence with the Govern¬ 
ment at Washington that, despite many representations from 
the envoys of Britain and France, Napoleon was permitted 
to establish in New Orleans a centre of political activity, so 
intense as to convulse the fortunes of a continent. Never, 
save perhaps during the first years of the consulate, were his 
energies so happily inspired. There were indeed days when 
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• lonoiior seemed to overtake him; but these would 
be followed by a sudden recovery of nervous power, which 
enabled him to accomphsh m a day wnat an o j 

r-r.nl d scarcely hope to achieve m a month, 

t4en I dunk what was accomplished in those wonderful 

.u etnr Catherine of the army of Venezuela, 

35^ Granada, the raising of the African votoe« 
corns bZ die southern plantations, the defeat of Monllo s 
roasts by the combined levies of Bolivar and Sucre on a 
tL of campaign devised by the Emperor at ^rt-au-Pfln«, 

the bribing ’ ^ | Qgota ^ ^ I am lost in 

: the amount «**£?%%% “ “ 
"eleven at this distance of time, in his btoad 

panama hat . ow ^ a to nent of legacies had 

plantations, for yo ( skve ^ Southern 

suddenly made cotillion with Madame 

States. I can see ta one of those 

Walewska, he so grave, ^ of ^ 

been placed at his dispos nervDuS> jerky voice, or 

secretaries at once, in <1 * or again, as in 

lying on the floor sucking pms^ ^abound by his 

moments of **»““£ " Member! «* «* ** “ 

anecdotes and 

which he received the news 
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said by a Polish Cardinal) had annulled his marriage with 
Marie Louise. All that is long ago now, but I remember it 
as if it were yesterday, the black gloom of the Emperor, his 
cherished son being now declared illegitimate, the tnum- 
phant joy of the Polish lady, and the eager preparations 

which were made in the town for a popular wedding. 

As you know, it turned out otherwise. When the Em¬ 
peror started upon his great expedition on the last day of 
August 1817, Madame Walewska, having hardly recovered 
from the birth of her second son, was left behind. To cross 
the sea, and then to undertake a journey on mule-back 
through swamps and forests, and across the lofty Andes to 
T ima was no work for a delicate woman. Do not, however, 
suppose that my master was heartless. He grieved at the 
parting, and it was only after he had reached Lima, the 
ancient capital of Pizarro, and there discovered how high 
and proud was the tone of the Spanish aristocracy, that he 

determined to marry the Montemira girl. 

Litde satisfaction did he obtain from a union founded 
upon hard political calculation, for the girl was as cold as 
ice and stiff as starch, her blood soured by priestcraft, and 
her father, the marquis, a parched old mummy, who thought 
of nothing in the world but his descent from the ®aea 

Princes. 

Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Prescott have both employed their 
famous pens on a description of Napoleon’s journey from 
Caracas to Lima —the long line of mules, litters, Valentins, and 
carts, the African bodyguard, the light horsemen, Spanish, 
American, English, French (these in small numbers) and 
North Americans, the body of picked American savants and 
architects, the corps of French veterans, the three hundred 
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deserters from English ships, the three theatrical companies, 
English, French, and Spanish, the musicians, the numerous 
printing presses which passed over the country which had 
already been cleared of enemy forces by the armies of Boli¬ 
var and Sucre. Such a triumphal procession South America 


ima 


American heart 


nature were defied, for who has not heard of L^e 
:d on a s unny afternoon in a sheltered cup of the 


towering 


found 


tantly pained him in the North 


withstanding 


There was something huge and unearthly 


haunted 


a 


This,” he said, “is a 


country of vast mountains and small minds. There 
life in a village of Provence than in the whole province 


Peru.” Startling as his triumph 


for could any¬ 


thing be more wonderful than the creation in so short a time 


federal Republic of South America? 


still 


hungry 


rule Creoles and South American Indians 


that damp shadowland seemed an unworthy conclusion to 

a great career. . c a. 

Yet Mr. Bancroft, in describing his work in South 

1__ rnmmre it to the achievements 


AUlCIiUlj *■ - r , 

of George Washington and Alexander Hamilton, the first 
supreme in war, the second the architect of the glonous 
American constitution; but I have heard that the great an 
good Mr. Jefferson in the closing year of his life yptessed 

his disappointment in Napoleon, saying t e ou 
American^Federation, though in name a Republic, was in 
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fact little better than a military tyranny, and that the go\ er 

Zs of the provinces, Bolivar, Sucre, San Maron * 
rest were no friends to democratic liberty, bu tyrants 

’ . , . nret oHan guards. Candour compels me to 
supported by preton guar habitual 

admit that the venerable statesman has, wim 
rwrsi-iicacitv. divined a truth which long escaped the nonce 


North American people 
jed, if the exact truth me 
ir foil value our noble institutions 




The 


that 


packet on the Hudson,” he would say, 

± r V VI 


a 


IS 


With 


worth more than all your Jeffersons and 
steam you Americans will revolutionise the world. Distance 


will 


Who knows 


rican armies may not be conveyed across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and mould the destinies of Europe? But your 
constitution! It is the worst in the world, the fabric of 
idealogues living in a Utopia of bucolic dreams. ^OChat great 


can your President achieve in four years 
ded him that in less than four 


years 


had 


constructed France. 

“Ah!” he said, “but then I did not allow myself to be 
hampered by politicians. Everything in France, the army, 
the foreign policy, the police, the education, the taxes, was 
under my hands. Your President cannot make a treaty 
without the Senate, or raise a dollar without the House of 
Representatives. In England such institutions may succeed, 
for England is governed by an experienced aristocracy; but 
in this country where one man is as good as another, there 
must be a supreme figure to stir the flame of admiration, and 
make the wheels of history go round.” 

On the first evening of his arrival at the plantations which 
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had been left him under the will of the beautiful Comtesse de 
Morainville, he recurred to the subject of the destiny of 
North America, saying that although he was now a wealthy 
proprietor in Louisiana with slaves and sugar cane, not to 
speak of a fine cellar of good old Madeira, he would never 

;>f a planter. We were sitting on the porch. 


life 


and fingering our ices. The 


behind the orange groves. It was that 
the swift coming on of a southern nig] 


e Vigny, a young soldier and man of letters (who had 
y arrived with General Foy from France) spoke with 
enchantment of the beauty of the great river and the 


and 


and tranquil 


interrupt 


cc 


Ahl 


our young 
Americans 


poetry that 


African 


Jefferson is an idealogue, but I observed that neither in his 

home nor on his property did he dispense with the services 

of these useful creatures. As for me, I am no idealogue like 

iefferson, but wealth does not interest me as an end. What 

is the value of ownership? But power, glory, the foundation 

of institutions, these are the ambitions of a lofty soul. You 
w ;n tW ,11 the wealth which I have gathered in this 




country 


General Foy then asked whether the vast expanse o 
North America did not hold out fine prospects for the am- 

traveller, the discoverer, the seeker after wealth, 
- for the statesman or the soldier. America is not 

n8 


man 


yes 
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a company of exploitation. T 
prinkle this continent 


rroviucu^ w «.—r . with masses. 

sirrrL. «, —■ 


and has no need of politic 


this 


fanning, manufacturing, that is his destiny 

° _ 1 5 J 


it is not a fate which I desire to share. , 

The world has never ceased to wonder why in the midst 

of the pleasures and glories of his Peruvian home while he 
was the undisputed master of a continent, and the dictator 
_schemes for its social and intellectual 

advancement fa handsome new quarter designed by Mr. 


innum erable 


principally for the accommodation 


veterans, had just been added to the city of Pizarro) 
the astonishing resolution, which led to his en< 
had retired to a monastery, like Charles V, it wot 
seemed to his Spanish-speaking subjects more ini 


than the course 


The 


Springmann, that it was a case of tctdium vitcs I dismiss 


once. 


historians 


assign the blame to his high-born Spanish wife, for if the 
truth be told, he found among the Creoles of the Calle del 
peligro many sources of consolation for that insipid lady. My 
theory is that a hidden spring of memory was touched by 
the news, coming to him in the autumn of 1818, that some 
Indian peoples had risen against the English, and that an 
invitation from the Peshwa, reaching him at the very moment 
when he was dictating his Egyptian memories, lit a certain 
flame in his mind, which grew and grew until it burnt its 
way through every obstacle. 
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A few words which he spoke late one night in the Palace 
garden confirm me in this opinion. “ Great men,” he said, 
“speak in prophecy. After all, Columbus was right. The 
way to the Indies is by the West.” Then, twitching me by 
the ear, he continued, “Do you know that Wellington made 
his first campaigns in India? Perhaps it is fated that, where 
Wellington began, there I should end. Who knows? I say 
to you, India is the Achilles heel of English power. Already 
the proud islanders tremble for their plunder. The Indians 
murmur. They await a man. Something whispers to my 
heart that the Batde of Waterloo will be avenged on the 
plains of Bengal.” 

It is now established beyond doubt that the Galvartino 
-went down with all hands in that great November gale off 
the coast of Java. Of the voyage nothing is known, and of 
the preparations for the voyage very little certainly to me. 
By what arts Napoleon induced the commander of that 
Chilean vessel to convey him across the Pacific I have never 
learnt, for the whole secret was so skilfully kept that even 
I, the confidential secretary and interpreter, never divined 
the purpose of Admiral Blanco’s nighdy visits to the Palace. 
All I know is that on the morning of 23 rd September it was 
found that Napoleon had sailed from Callao, on an unknown 
errand, with fifteen of his old companions in arms, and a 
crew of deserters from the English Navy, and that the ex- 
King Joseph was governing the Republic in his place. 
Mr. Prescott’s fine phrase, “A South American Charie- 
magnc,” must not be pressed too far. It is true that Napo¬ 
leon’s travelling inspectorate (save for the fact that it was 
everywhere attended by a train of light artillery) was 
avowedly modelled on the Mis si do mi nisi of the Frankish 
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F but “the Friends of Liberty,” a club or faction 

Empire, __ ju^^ntc Viiahlv organis 


Emperor’s South American 


V HVg,v.« 

of mediaeval Italy; 


alone entitled to bear ai 

elections, recalled the party nnsutuuuu 

while other features of the South Amen ’ 

such as the division of the settled districts into departments 

r . i. _ t_IoWJtt** cpccmns to a period 


_curtailment 

of fourteen days 


clearly 


Tmnerial 


France. 


jeffe 


immortal 


Declaration 


ixplained by the exhaustion bre 
q which the South American p< 
[y belief is that the Emperor (i 
iinV> Vi eld the South American 


Generals Sucre and San Martin 
i insnired him with confidence. 


flame 


but too often obscured by 


the hateful fumes of animal passion. “ Some day, he would 
say, “I shall be compelled to execute that creature. Other¬ 
wise he will shock the world with his lusts and atrocities.” 


In a word, he held that South America was not fit for liberty, 
and were it not for the curb of strong institutions, would 
lapse into a century of chaos. This, however, was not the 
language which he used in public. To the world at large 
he spoke of “our provisional institutions,” and hinted that 
great preparations were being made for a golden age of 
Liberty. That my master was insincere, I am reluctant to 
believe. Honesty, however, compels me to admit that the 
diligent researches of Mr. Bancroft and \lr. Prescott among 
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the Archives of Tima have failed to discover any trace of 
these preparations. 

Of the twenty-eight false Napoleons who appeared in the 
United States during President Munroe’s administration, 
three were women, claiming to have changed souls with the 
Emperor. Of these, Ellen Jane Mason, of Roxbury, Mass., 
was the most successful, for despite the failure of her costly 
action at law for the possession of the Louisiana plantations, 
she left a fortune of one hundred thousand dollars made by 

this deception. 
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Lord Byron, who separated from his wife in 1815, felt 

it _J ,^+U +V\nt cpnaratlOfL tO 


owing to the scandal 


lea-re England. He escaped to Belgium, and finally- to bw itz 
land, where he met Shelley. He then Hved for a while at V ernce 
onrl finally formed a connection with Countess Guiccioll, uit 


\rhom he lived at Pisa and finally at Genoa. 

In 1821 the Greeks rose in revolt against the Turks and at 

first were verr successful. Internal dissensions, however, broke 

out among them, and the Turks by the beginning of 1823 were 

hopeful of suppressing the revolt. The Greeks were much aided 

by the Philhellenes in Europe, and they relied particularly upon a 

loan which was being raised by English sympathisers in England. 

Lord Bvron was asked to go to Greece as representative of the 

English Committee who were trying to raise the loan. 

He left Genoa in the summer of 1823 and sailed first to Cephal- 


lonia, which was then an island under British administration. 


He remained at Cephallonia for several weeks, but finally crossed 
to Missolonghi on the Greek mainland. He was accompanied bv 
Trelawny and Pietro Gamba, brother of Teresa Guiccioli. The 


Greek Committee sent out some artillery stores for his assistance 

under the charge of a drunken artificer of the name of Parry. 

Byron, thus assisted, planned an attack upon the Turkish fortress 

of Lepanto. He was, however, struck down by fever before he 

could carry this plan into execution, and died at Missolonehi in 
April 1824. 6 


Pietro Gamba also died in the Greek service a few years later. 
The Greeks, who by 1829 ^d practically given up the struggle 
were saved bv foe Battle of Navarmo, and after much diplomatic 
haggling Otho ot Bavana was chosen as the first King of Greece. 
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The present study deals with what might have happened if 
Byron had not died and if Pietro Gamba had induced him to 
become King of Greece. The setting, as distinct from the de¬ 
velopment of this sketch, is historically accurate. Some con¬ 
fusion, however, appears to have arisen in the mind of the 
reviewer between Byron’s first and second visits to Greece. 
These inaccuracies (<?.£. his reference to the *Maid of Athens*) 
have not been corrected.—H. N.l 
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IF BYRON HAD BECOME KING OF GREECE 

THE GAMBA PAPERS 


(Purporting to be a review by an English clergyman < 

Gamba, Duke of Negroponte) 



HAROLD NICOLSON 



Messrs. Durini Fratelli of Bologna have had the courtesy 
to furnish me with an advance copy of the memoirs of 
Pietro Gamba, Duke of Negroponte. These memoirs, which 
fill seven large volumes, will be issued in the early autumn. 
The long delay in their publication is attributable to a 
sequence of curious circumstances. The Duke himself, upon 
his demise in 1877, bequeathed his papers to the Sindaco of 
Ravenna, with the proviso that they should not be published 
during the lifetime of King Euphorion, son and successor 
of George, Lord Byron, first King of Greece. The death of 
the octogenarian King Euphorion in November 1921 
removed this ban, but further delay was occasioned by the 
refusal of Princess Logotheti, sole surviving member of the 
younger branch of the Gamba family, to allow the docu¬ 
ments to be published so long as the fascist regime remained 
in power. For years the aged Princess, from her exile in the 
Lipari Islands, was able, on the strength of a codicil in her 
grandfather’s will, to render this veto effective. The Prin¬ 
cess died in February last, and the important memorials of 
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the Duke of Negroponte are now, more than fifty years after 
his death, released for publication. 

Not only will these memoirs prove of inestimable value to 
all students of contemporary Greek history, but they will 
also be welcomed by those of us who have for long felt a 
real interest in the shadowy and somewhat pathetic figure of 
the first King of Greece. The earlier volumes of these 
Gamba memoirs throw, in fact, an entirely new light upon 
the period before 1831—the period, that is, when King 
George was still Lord Byron. The name of Lord Byron is, 
of course, well known to students of literary history as a 
writer of some fine rhetorical poems which achieved a 
European reputation in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. To a wider circle he is also famihar as the hero of 
one of the best epics of Goethe’s old age—namely the “ Sieg 
von Lepanto” of 1826. But it is strange that comparatively 
little should hitherto have been recorded regarding King 


life prior to his elevation to the throne, and that 
iographers (M. Luriottis and Professor Andreades) 


with 


We 


founder 


more than an affable but somewhat nebulous old gendeman 
bearing an almost startling likeness to King Louis Philippe 
of France. It was as such, indeed, that my own grandfather 
once encountered King George, during his incognito 


Exhibition 


My grandfather would 


His Majesty as an obese litde man descending 


supporting 


himself on the famous umbrella 
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King George, prior to his unfortunate accident at Lepanto, 
was a man of effective and, indeed, handsome presence; that 
he was frequently spoken of as “le beau Lord Byron ; and 
that the amiable placidity which characterised his later years 
was by no means noticeable during the period before he 

ascended the throne of Greece. 

It is, indeed, curious to trace in the earlier pages of the 

Duke of Negroponte’s memoirs indications of the admira¬ 
tion, one might almost say the awe, with which he regarded 
the rrran whom in subsequent years he was ruthlessly to 
dominate and deride. Not the least valuable passages of the 
Gamba records are those in which he narrates his early 



orqminmnrp with Lord Byron and describes (it must be 
admitted with some ingenuousness) the stages by which that 
un willing but good-humoured man was induced to become 

the tool of the Duke’s own ambition and that of Queen 

The long period of King George’s reign, the 
period that is from 1851 to 1854, is already familiar to us, and 
the Gamba papers add little to the facts already known. 
The great value of these memoirs is to be found rather in 
the light they throw upon the period between 1814 and 1830, 
and it is on this period, therefore, that I propose to con¬ 
centrate. 
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at the Palazzo Guiccioli, where Pietro’s sister, a certain 
Countess Guiccioli (better known by her married name of 
Marquise de Boissy) had gathered round her interesting 
political and literary circle. During a subsequent tour in 
Italy in 1823, Lord Byron again encountered the Gamba 
family, and it was then that he induced the future Duke of 
Negroponte to accompany him on a voyage to Greece. 

After a short tour in Attica (during which Lord Byron 
composed some charming and still remembered verses 
entided ‘Maid of Athens’), the two travellers pushed on to 
Western Greece, and it was while staying at Missolonghi 
that His Lordship contracted a severe chill which subse- 
quendy developed into paludian fever. The local Greek 
doctor resorted to the drasdc remedy of bleeding his patient, 
with the result that Lord Byron sank into a deep coma 
which was actually mistaken for death. At that moment, 
however, an English physician, a certain Dr. Muir, arrived 
from Zante, and the noble sufferer was rapidly recovered. 
This unfortunate occurrence detained him, however, for 
several weeks at Missolonghi, and it was thus almost by 


chance that he became involved in the Greek War of 
Independence and more specifically in the famous, but I 
fear somewhat legendary, siege and capture of Lepanto. 

It is disconcerting to read in the Gamba memoirs the true 

nature and origin of this historic siege. According to the 

Duke of Negroponte the Albanian garrison of the fortress 

had been bribed in advance by Lord Byron’s dollars, and the 

famous night assault, which provided Goethe with the last, 

but not the least memorable, of his epics, was not, in fact, 

an assault at all. We have all read in that fine Ge rm an poem 

how Lord Byron, calling on the name of Leonidas, was the 
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first to storm the Turkish bastion; and how, with hi 
sundered by a Turkish cannon-ball, he still encourage* 
comnanions to scale the walls. We may well understand 


the Duke of Negroponte prescribed that his memoirs should 
not be published until after the death of King Euphorion; 
his late Majesty was well known to cherish an almost roman¬ 
tic reverence for the memory of his father, and it would have 
been extremely painful for him to read the true account of 
Lepantos getter Si'g and to learn the actual circumstances 
in which his father lost his leg. 

We ourselves are subject to no such sentimental restraints. 


venture 


Gamba 


The extract is written in J 


and runs 


“It had been arranged with the Albanian garrison of the 
fortress that for the sum of 20,000 piastres they would at 
a given signal seize and bind their Turkish officers and 
open the gates. The date selected was the 15 th of May, 
and the time was to be the moment when the moon first 
appeared above the hill behind Corinth. We had brought 
with us some 500 Suliots whom Milord had again {sic) 
taken into his service under the command of Djavellas. 


The signal was to be given by the discharge of a Congreve 
rocket which had been prepared in readiness by Mr. 
P axi 7> the so-called expert in artillery. I had frequently 
warned Lord Byron against this drunken clown, but 
Milord was indifferent to all such warnings and treated 
Parry with undue familiarity and as an object of passing 
amusement (‘per di lui passatempo.’) I have frequently 
reproached myself since for not having shown a stronger 
opposition to the benevolent weakness of Milord in all 


such matters. But he would smile at such things and 
accuse me of entusiasmo.* On the day appointed we rode 
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out silently from Missolonghi and by night-fall we were 
already established in a little valley about half a mile from 
the Turkish fortress. Milord was impatient and nervous, 
and insisted on dismounting from his horse and climbing 
to the ridge which looked down upon the fortress and 
upon the Gulf beyond. As the moon was about to rise 
hlilord most imprudently advanced towards us who 
were below him in the valley, crying: ‘Now, Parry 
fate fuco!—“fire away.” ’ Mr. Parry, as usual, was under 
the influence of strong spirits. He was unable to find the 
tinder, and jMilord had already joined our group and 
stood there biting his nails (as was his habit when nervous) 
and scolding at Parry. It was at this moment, while I was 
standing to the left of Milord, that the explosion took 
place. For a few minutes I was intent only on watching 
the rocket which after circling rapidly in the air took 
flame and fell smoking into some adjoining bushes. In 
the sudden flare of light I observed that Milord had fallen 
sideways and I stooped towards him. He was bleeding 
and unconscious. I saw at once that his left leg below the 
knee was terribly burnt and mutilated. I called for water, 
and Milord revived. He recovered himself sufficiently to 
order Parry to release a second rocket. Parry, who had 
been sobered bv the accident, was this time more success- 
ful, and the signal was thus given. In half an hour they 
came to tell us that the fortress had surrendered and we 
carried Milord into an upper bastion. Dr. Bruno, who 
had accompanied us, insisted on immediate amputation. 
The leg was cut off below the knee. Milord weeping 
meanwhile and speaking of his sister, his daughter, as 
well as of Lady Byron. Six days later we were able to 
transport him by British frigate to the hospital at Zante. 


This passage, which bears the stamp of authenticity, dis- 
>ses for ever of the legend of the Turkish cannon ball. 
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The “ Heldenthat 




drunken artillery 


he’s famous poem reduces itself 
t of clumsiness on the part of a 
The dramatic intensity of this 


mutilation is still further modified by a curious entry in 
Count Gamba’s diary of a few months later which suggests 
that Lord Byron had, in fact, from his early childhood 
suffered from some form of lameness in the left leg and that 
its glorious and heroic removal came to him as a blessing in 
disguise. Count Gamba, in September, had crossed to 
Zante and visited the convalescent Lord Byron in Dr. Muir’s 
villa outside the harbour. 


« 


disguise 


Negroponte, “that now that the physical torture of his 

wound was less acute he had come to feel glad of this 

accident. ‘If,’ he said, ‘this had happened earlier, my life 

would have been different. This leg is no longer a shame 

to me ; it is a glory. ’ And then he smiled and taking my 

hand in a childish manner (‘con un gesto infantile’) he 

added: ‘Always remember, Pietro, that I lost my leg at 

the battle of Lepanto.’ I have often reflected that this 

accident to Milord much affected his character; he became 

thereafter more equable and gende, and the old paroxysms 

of pride or rage gradually ceased to recur. His anger, 

thereafter, went to sleep. The fire of his energy also left 
him.” 


This passage suggests a highly interesting reflection. Was 

the marked docility, the somewhat invertebrate weakness of 

King George’s character, to be traced directly to the shock 

occasioned to his system by the loss of his leg at Lepanto? 

Gamba speaks in a subsequent passage of “that goad of 

physical shame at his deformity which from childhood had 
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driven his naturally* indolent nature into paroxysms of 
violent energy.” This passage is clearly exaggerated and 
confused, but if it means anything it means that Lord Byron’s 
previous deformity had acted as a stimulant, whereas the 
glorious affliction of Lepanto acted as a sedative. It is, in 
anv case, certain that in later life King George was apt to 
rest a little too confidently upon his Lepanto laurels, and 
that he would, when reviewing the guard or presiding at the 
annual Commemoration in die University, refer, perhaps 
too often, to what he called “my glorious mutiladon of 

1824.” 



The Zante interview closes the first volume of Count 
Gamba’s memoirs. The ardent young Italian, on Lord 
Byron’s return to England, took sendee under the Greek 
revolutionary Government, and the next tv o ^ olumes deal 

0 

with the intricacies ol Greek polidcs during the }ears 1825 
to 1827. There are endless references to Miaoulis and Colo- 


cotrones, to the Egyptian occupation of the Morea, to 
Captain Hastings and his paddle-boat, to the assistance of 
Commodore Rowan Hamilton, and to the siege and fall of 

_ 1 1 * 1 . I . ^ A W* A A 


Missolonghi. 


was serving at Xauplia, and it is apparent at moments that 
he longed to abandon the cause. He reprints a somewhai 
cynical letter which he received in December 1826 from Lore 
Byron, who was then living, in the company of the notorious 
Mrs. Meldrum, at Bognor. His Lordship speaks of Gamba’i 
“cnri.si >smo ” of the"large sum which Cochrane had mad 
out of the Greek cause, of the high percentages gained b; 
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excluding Sir John 


loan 


of Independence had, as was indeed the case, ended in 
complete defeat. “Per lei,” he writes—for Lord Byron’s 
Italian, though fluent, was incorrect pet lei persista il 
romanticism© di 1821. hla per me non nmane niente se non 
questa gamba (scuse) di legno e gli scherzi di Loukas. 


cf 


still retain your old romanticism 
te is onlv fflv wooden lee - and the 


Luke 


k to England as his body servant, 
transpired, in fact, about Lord Byron’s life 


England between the years 1825 and 1830. It is frequently 
stated that during the period from 1816 to 1832 he was not 
on terms of complete amity with his wife, and it has 


even 


n alleged (by Lady Airlie among othej 
separation had been drawn up after 


ear of 


marriage. Nor did Lord Byron play any part in the society 


irrev 


friends Sir John Hobhouse and the Hon. D. Kinnaird 


the 


over 


s which they had taken f 
loan; and even Holland 


him after the two inflammatory, and to their minds 
tionary, speeches which he delivered in the 

on the occasion of the Luddite risings. His 
versifier had — ■ 1 ’ 


was closed to 


completely collapsed; his days were fully 


translation and 


ptation of the Old 
(a book which 


■was 


Testament from the original 

widely read at the time). In the evenings he would it seems 
Play cabbage with Mrs. Meldrum; and to the outs’ide wo 7 d’ 
he appeared only as a retired sea-captain stumpMg 
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(4) 

After the Battle of Navarino (October 1827) Count 
Pietro Gamba (the subsequent Duke of Negroponte) re¬ 
turned to Italy. The authorities did not permit him, on 
account of his then liberal opinions, to stay in Ravenna, or 
even to reside in Tuscany. He migrated to Nizza in Savoy, 
and it was there that he made the acquaintance of an English 
lady slightly older than himself whom he subsequently 
married. This lady, whose name is given alternatively as 
Miss j Jam and Miss Claire Qairmont, claimed to be some 
connection of Sir Percy Shelley, founder of the teetotal 
movement in England. The marriage, in any case, does not 
seem to have been a happy one, and in 1830 Count Pietro 
Gamba left his wife and two children and returned to 

Greece. 

He found that, since his departure three years previously, 
that unhappy country had been split into three contending 
factions. There was the French faction in the Morea which 
aimed at perpetuating a feudal system under the protection 
of the French troops at that date in occupation of the 
peninsula. There was the Russian faction in Rumelia which 
hoped to establish a vaguely theocratic system under the 
personal protection of the Tsar. And there was the English 
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faction represented, not only by the so-called constitu¬ 
tional” politicians such as Mavrocordato, but also by the 
Islanders under the leadership of Admiral Miaoulis. This 
faction aimed at creating an independent and progressive 
state under the protection of the British Navy, and blessed 
by monarchical and representative institutions on the 
English model. At the moment of Count Gamba s arrival 
(in J anuary, that is of 1830) this British faction had entirely 
lost prestige. The Duke of Wellington had definitely broken 
with the Philhellene policy of the late Mr. Canning, and had 
even described the Battle of Navarino as an “untoward 
event.” The French troops, on the other hand, under the 
genial command of General Maison, were actually in occu¬ 
pation of the devastated Morea. And the Russians, who at 
that very moment were engaged in invading the Danubian 
principalities of Turkey, had forced the Assembly of Greek 
notables at Damala to elect as their President Count Capo 
d’Istrias, an ex-Minister of the Tsar, and a devoted execu¬ 
tant of the policy of St. Petersburg. 

Pietro Gamba, for his part, flung himself heart and soul 
into the arms of the “English” party, and in spite of the 
discretion of the published portions of his diary, it is evi¬ 
dent that it was through his efforts that after the withdrawal 
of the French troops in 1830 an alliance was formed between 
this faction, who called themselves the “Constitutionalists,” 
and the princes of Morea, headed by the old feudal chief 
Petro Bey Mavromichaelis. It was Gamba, for instance, who 
signed with Petro Bey the “Pact of Maina,” and it was as 
the direct representative of Mavrocordato that he sailed 

shortly afterwards to England upon a secret mission to 
Lord Byron. 
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In February of 1831 he arrived at Bognor and sent a note 
round to Beach House where Lord Byron was then residing. 
He had not seen His Lordship since the Zante interview of 
September 1824, and it is clear from the entries in his diary 
that he was deeply distressed by the alteration in his hero’s 
character and appearance. Lord Byron at that date was not 
more than forty-three years old, but the sedentary life that 
he had led, and the corpulent habit which he appears to have 
inherited trom his mother, had aged him prematurely. 
Gamba writes of his “ pinguedine affligente’ 


his dis¬ 


tressful obesity.” He talks also of Lord Byron’s “zucca 


spelata coi pizzi grigi e tarlati 


99 



his “bald pate with its 


grey and moth-eaten whiskers,” and he refers already to 
that unfortunate umbrella which was to provide the 
Athenian pamphleteer with such rich future material, and 


to earn for King George the sobriquet of “King Gamp.” 
Disappointing as was the outward semblance of one whom 
Gamba had regarded as the flower of romance, the c h a n ge 
in Lord Byron’s character was even more apparent. It is 
clear from Count Gamba’s diary (the entry is for 26th 
February 1831) that Lord Byron had, on the first night of 
their meeting, been at no pains to hide from his young 
friend that he had little sympathy for the cause of Greek 
emancipation, and still less for the establishment of Con¬ 
stitutional Government in Greece. His Lordship had sat 
there in the verandah of Beach House, tapping irritably with 
his stick when at a loss for an expression (for he had for¬ 
gotten much of his Italian and yet insisted on speaking it) 

order,” “the 


and talking only in terms of “legitimacy 


99 (C 


and “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

is a master, and I ai 


status quo , 

“What the Greeks want,” he said, 
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all. 


3 ) 


f prans certain that the Turk is not the best master 
Gamba concludes this entry by recording that 


him: “I trust 


England 




e pleasure of seeing you again t 
Gamba was clearly uncertain 


after 


himself at Beach House. 

His uncertainty was relieved by Lord Byron himself. 
Realising probably that he had been lacking in courtesy and 
warmth to one who was a foreigner and had once been a 
companion. Lord Byron early the next morning stumped 
round to Gamba’s hotel. At the second meeting His Lord- 
ship appears to have been in a less lethargic mood. He 
inquired courteously after Madame de Boissy, Gamba’s 
sister, whom he had known at Ravenna. He was interested 
to hear of Gamba’s unfortunate marriage and stated that 
he had himself met the lady when she was staying with Sir 
Percy and Lady Shelley at Geneva. He asked to be remem¬ 
bered kindly to Mavrocordato. He inquired details of the 
second siege of Missolonghi and seemed distressed to learn 
of the destruction of the House of the Primate Capsali in 
which he had himself resided during his illness. He was 
interested to hear that his former servant Loukas, whom he 
had been obliged to dismiss two years previously owing to 
the intemperance of his language, was now a member of 
the Council of Notables. And he discoursed at great length 
(“sproporzionatamente dettagliatamente’) upon his Hebrew 
studies and the translation of Ecclesiastes on which he was 
then engaged. “And who,” he asked suddenly, “is to be 
King of Greece?” “The decision,” Gamba replied, “rests 
entirely with Your Lordship.” The diary records that Lord 
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Byron was much confused by this answer, and tamed hk 
face aside, covering it with a large red handkerchief. Lord 
Byron then rose to go. Gamba stated that he himself was 
leaving Bognor that afternoon for London. He would be 
staying at Reddish’s Hotel. Lord Byron hesitated for some 
moments in perplexity, and then wrote an address upon the 
hotel notepaper. It was an address in Hastings. “ I should 
like you,” he said in obvious embarrassment, “to visit Lady 
Byron before you leave England. Here is her address.” 
And with that Lord Byron descended the steps of the hotel, 
and Gamba watched him limping slowly along the Bognor 
parade. 


(5) 

I have been careful, in recounting this curious interview, 
to confine myself to the strict letter of Gamba’s narrative. 
It completely disproves the contention of historians sudi 
as the younger Tricoupis (a contention supported, I regret 
to say, by so unbiassed a scholar as Mr. Alison Phillips) that 
King George had ever since 1825 remained in dose con¬ 
tact with Mavrocordato and had, in fact, been intriguing 
with the latter in opposition to Capo d’Istrias. It is dear, I 
think, from Count Gamba’s narrative that in February of 
1831 Lord Byron had long ceased to take any interest in 
Greek politics, and I question whether he would ever have 
conquered his temperamental indolence, and his increasing 
physical timidity, had it not been for the actual crudiy wid 
which he was being treated by Mrs. Meldrum and by tto 
simultaneous improvement of his relations with Lady Byron 
aa improvement which was largely due to the tactful inW 
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vention of Lord Brougham. My view is confirmed by what 
was told me by the late Sir Gerald Hodgson, grandson of the 
Reverend Francis Hodgson, one of the few of Lord 5 ron 
early friends who remained on intimate relations with him 
during the Bognor period. Mr. Francis Hodgson left a 
memoir which was shown me by his grandson, in whic e 
speaks of Mrs. Meldrum as a “coarse and grasping harridan 
who obtained such an ascendancy over my poor friend 
Byron that she kept him in a degraded state of subservience 
and penury.” It appears even that Mrs. Meldrum insisted 
upon the servants at Beach House addressing her as “My 
Lady,” and that in this very year 1831 she had taken her 
sister and brother-in-law (a retired publican of the name of 
Jenkins) to share with her the comforts of Lord Byron s 
mansion. There are such frequent references in the two 
biographies to King George’s “cowed but angry look”— 
of that bent, bald head and the angered eyes looking up 
wards—that it is interesting to reflect that this so charac¬ 
teristic expression was not due, as some suppose, to the 
dominating discipline imposed on the court in later years by 
Queen Annabella, but can more correctly be dated from the 
period of humiliation and degradation at the hands of the 
Jenkins family and Mrs. Meldrum. It is by no means a far¬ 
fetched supposition to conceive that what determined Lord 
Byron to revisit Greece in September of 1831 was not so 
much any distinct monarchical ambition as a desire to escape 
from the ruthless exploitation to which he was being sub¬ 
jected at Beach House. 

The passages in the Gamba records which deal with the 
Duke of Negroponte’s visit to London are curiously instruc¬ 
tive. He visited Six Charles Hobhouse who refused, how- 
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ever, to allow him to mention Lord Byron’s name. He 
visited a sister of Lord Byron, the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, who 
showed no interest in her brother’s affairs, but endeavoured 
in an eccentric mann er to borrow from Gamba a sum of 
fifty guineas. He visited the Greek Committee, and notably 
Sir John Bowring, who were at pains to explain why they 
had been obliged, given the internal affairs of Greece, to 
raise the third of the Greek loans at so heavy a discount 
And finally he proceeded to Hastings for his interview with 
Lady Byron. The Duke of Negroponte seems to have 
realised from the outset that Lady Byron, the future Queen 
Annabella, possessed a stronger character than her husband, 
and in appealing to her duty both towards Lord Byron and 
to the cause of Greece he struck the only chord to which 
that narrowed heart was completely responsive. He said 
nothing to her about the throne of Greece. He does not 
record having mentioned (or, indeed, having known of) the 
conditions at Beach House. He merely stated that Lord 
Byron had asked him to visit her; that the progressive party 
in Greece were ye arnin g for Lord Byron’s presence and 
counsel; and that he felt it to be His Lordship s duty to 
respond to this appeal, and Her Ladyship s duty to fortify 

him in his decision. 

Lady Byron, as the narrative relates, walked about the 
little drawing-room at Hastings in some agitation, twisting 
a lace handkerchief in her hands. She suddenly turned to 
Gamba “ with a gesture precise rather than impulsive.” She 
promised him her unstinted support. She promised him 
that she would write to her husband and arrange an inter¬ 
view with him in London. Count Gamba might intimate to 

Lord Byron that he should join his wife and daughter in 
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Great Stanhope Street at the end of March. I must think 
of my dear daughter’s happiness,” Lady Byron asserted. 
But her manner, Gamba records, was nervous, “and as if 

entranced.” 


Lord Byron, owing probably to his difficulties with Mrs. 
Meldrum, did not respond to the invitation to join his family. 
He appears, however, to have met Lady Byron at Brighton, 
and to have written that same evening to Gamba stating 


that he was prepared to pay a visit, a three weeks visit, to 
Greece. 


“I shall go,” he wrote, “as a simple traveller, without 
intentions and without prospects other than to visit a 
country where I spent many months of my youth, and to 
whose fortunes I c ann ot remain indifferent. It is needful, 
however, that the strictest secrecy be preserved, and that 
the Constitutional Party be given no cause to surmise 
that my visit is anything more than a private relaxation, 
or that my fortune and my person are in any way at their 
disposal. I have certain domestic affairs to regulate before 
embarking on my travels, and I should be unable to leave 
until the month of July. In that month, however, I could 
meet you in the French port of Marseilles. I have no 
desire whatsoever to revisit Italy.” 

A fortnight later we find Lord Byron again writing to 
Gamba repenting of his promise, and contending that his 
health was not sufficiently robust to withstand the ardours 
and privations of such a journey. Gamba, who was then at 
Baden-Baden, forwarded this letter to Lady Byron. 

“It would be imprudent,” she answered, “to endeavour 

to prevail upon Lord B.’s irresolution by any ostensible 
i* i6r 









( 6 ) 

It is impossible to resist the impression that at this stage 
the diary and records of the Duke of Negroponte become a 
trifle ingenuous. They arrived at Nauplia on 8th September. 
On the following day, before they had passed quarantine or 
disembarked from the frigate. Capo d’Istrias was assassinated 
on entering the Church of San Spiridion. The Duke of 
Negroponte comments at length on the startling nature of 
this coincidence. We may draw our own conclusions. One 
thing alone is certain, namely that King George (or Lord 
Byron as we must still name him) was completely unaware of 

what had been planned. 

There is a passage in the Duke’s diary which, to all who 
can appreciate the value of evidence, exonerates this English 
nobleman from any complicity in the designs of the Con¬ 
stitutionalist Party:— 
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“On the following morning,” records His Grace, “ before 
we had heard of the assassination of the dictator, and, 

indeed, before we had held any communication with 

_ ** 

the shore, Prince Mavrocordato and Petro Bey Mavro- 
michaelis (who has just been released from prison) came to 
pay their respects to Milord. The latter had descended to 
the saloon and was drinking his cocoa, dressed in a simple 
suit of lemon-coloured cambric (sic). Mayrocordato knelt 
before him and informed him that he had unanimously 
been chosen by the Hellenic people as Prince President 
of Greece. Milord appeared both embarrassed and 
alarmed. Mavrocordato and Mavromichaelis came and 
took his hands, kissing them fervently. Milord, with bent 
hpd, looked towards me with an expression, from under 
his eyelids, of reproach (‘Rimprovero’). At that moment 

the guns of the Nauplia batteries fired the presidential 

salute. We conducted Milord ashore. He was silent and 

embarrassed and walked like a man mesmerised (* siccome 

in una catelessia 5 ). His reception was enthusiastic. We 

walked to the Presidential Palace where he took the oath 

to the Constitution. He said to me on leaving: ‘ Kctro me 

katanas and his eyes were sad and angered. I sent an 
immediate express to Lady Byron.” 


i die next morning, while the corpse of Capo 
still awaiting interment in an upper room 


michaelis, Mavrocordato, and Gamba 

the hall 


Council 


Konak 


99 


hours’ deliberation they decided that 


Kingdom. After 


that 


garden), should be proclaimed King 
decided that Petro Bey should be ap 
Morea with full powers; that Mavro 


*TT- 
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the title and presumed functions of Prime Minister / and 
that Pietro Gamba should be nominated Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces of the Hellenic Kingdom. An 
announcement to this effect was immediately printed upon 
one of the Government presses supplied by the generosity 
of an English Philhellene (a certain Colonel Stanhope), and 
the Council of Regency thereafter descended in a body to the 
courtyard for the purpose of announcing to the Prince 
President that he was now King of Greece. 

It is evident from Count Gamba’s memoirs that the 
situation which then developed was fraught with difficulty. 
Lord Byron, according to die diary, “entro in una futia 
quasi bestiale”—“burst into a brute passion.” They were 
obliged to s umm on Loukas Chalandritzanos, a former 
secretary of Lord Byron, who still retained a certain in¬ 
fluence over his master. Lord Byron was given brandy and 
revived. He was then conducted to the balcony, where he 
received an imm ense ovation. The next mo rnin g they all 

left for Athens. 

It had been arranged, apparendy, that King George (for 

as such he was proclaimed) should take up his quarters in 

the Palace of the Turkish Governor. He insisted, however, 

upon establishing hims elf in the Franciscan Convent, in the 

very rooms which he had occupied in 1824. For a whole 

week he refused to leave his apartments, behaving, in 

Gamba’s bitter phrase, “come una vacca caparbia”—“like 

a sullen cow.” It was only with great difficulty that they 

induced him to attend the ceremony of his coronation, 

and during the service which signalised his reception into 

the Greek Church he behaved in an extremely sulky manner, 

_“bisbetico assai.” It was only when informed of the 
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impending arrival of Lady Byron and Miss Byron that he 
endeavoured to rouse him self from the mood of angered 
lethargy into which he had fallen. 


( 7 ) 

Lady Byron, on receiving Gamba’s letter, had at once 
posted to London and had interviewed the Prime Mini ster. 
Lord Grey, with that frankness which distinguishes the 
English Liberal Party, had not concealed from her the 
embarrassment caused to Downing Street by the assassina¬ 
tion of Capo d’Istrias and the almost simultaneous nomina¬ 
tion of Lord Byron as King of Greece. He had at the same 
time indicated to Lady Byron that whereas the British 
Government could not approve of this nomination, yet the 
unanimous desires of a newly liberated nation were not the 
sort of desires which a Liberal Cabinet was inclined actively 
to oppose. Lord Grey washed his hands of Lady Bvron, but 
he wished her luck. Thus encouraged, she selected Mrs. 
Faunce de Laune (a sister of Florence Nightingale) as her 

lady-in-waiting, and embarked upon the steam packet from 
Marseilles. 

Before rounding the Peloponnesus the boat called at 
Patras and Queen Anna bella was there received by M. 
Praides, demogeront of the Corinthian Gulf. M. Praides 
accompanied Her Majesty on the four days’ journey to 
Athens. He employed this space of time in informing Queen 
Annabella of how thoroughly he agreed with her regarding 
the degraded condition of women in the Greek Kingdom, 
and how anxious he was to join with her in introducing not 
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only the co-operative, but also the Lancastrian, system into 
Hellas. One of the first acts of Queen Annabella on arriving 
at Athens was to appoint M. Praides Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. Two days later he was assassinated on the 

Cephisia road by two Alb an ia ns . 

Queen Annabella was quick to realise that the condition 

of her consort’s health would not permit him to take any 
very immediate part in the conduct of State affairs. She 
encouraged him therefore to devote his energies to archi¬ 
tectural pursuits and to leave the conduct of political matters 
to herself and Mavrocordato. King George engaged a 
clever young Bavarian architect to remove the litter from 
the summit of the Acropolis and to erect in its place an 
exact replica of Newstead Abbey. Meanwhile, Queen 
Annabella was also obliged for a while to absent herself 
from public duties, and in October of 1832 Her Majesty 
gave birth to the Diadoch Euphorion—who figures so 
constantly in her letters to Mrs. Villiers as “the Crown 
Prince Eustace.” The Veeron dynasty was thereby 


assured. , „ 

On resuming her normal life Queen Annabella appears at 

first to have concentrated her energies on improsang the lot 
of women, and on founding the Hmcastnan School for 
Girls, the Gothic buildings of which can to this day be seen 
on the slopes of the Lycabettus. She at the same tune 
organised sewing classes for the more elderly 
J enabled in this way to come into 
Athenian home life. Her refusal to jorn Gt “^ 

people of Athens, and it was from very early days that she 
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came to be known as Swo^Xov-z demotic expression best 

rendered into English as “Queen Crab-apple.” 

It is interesting to trace in the Gamba memoirs the stages 
by which the Duke’s early reliance upon Queen Annabella’s 
undoubted influence over her consort is replaced b\ a 
growing mistrust of her dominating and, indeed, autocratic 
character. There is a reference, in July of 1833, to a differ¬ 
ence of opinion which arose between him and the Queen 
in connection with the uniforms of the Palace Guards. 
Gamba, as Commander-in-Chief, had recruited this select 
body of praetorians from the Albanian and Kutzo-Vlach 
villages in Attica and had dressed them in the native 
Albanian kilt or “fustanella.” Queen Annabella considered 
this skirt “U nmanly ,” and ordered Gamba to dress the 
guards in the uniform of the Nottinghamshire \ eomanry 
a regiment in which King George had, it may be presumed, 
first won his spurs. Gamba refused, stating that he alone 
was responsible for the armed forces of Greece. Queen 
Annabella appealed to the Prime Minister, Mavrocordato, 
who in his turn referred to King George. The latter, with 
unwonted initiative and energy, supported his Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief. The Queen at that 
retired to the Girls’ School at Cephisia, where three rooms 
were continuously retained for her reception. From there 
she s umm oned King George to a conference and persuaded 
him to sign a special edict dismissing Mavrocordato and 
appointing to the post of Prime Minister a certain Nicolas 
Rasis, hitherto Her Majesty’s Private Secretary. On M. 
Rasis’ advice the uniform question was settled by a com¬ 
promise by which the Royal Guards should retain the 

fustanella, and a special cohort of “Queen’s Guards” 
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be recruited who would be dressed in a uniform of Queen 

Annabella’s exclusive design. 

Her Majesty thereupon returned to Athens, and according 
to the Duke of Negroponte’s own version began at once to 
intrigue with Rasis for the purpose of concentrating within 
her own hands all the powers of the State. 


(«) 

It must be remembered that until the Duke of Negro¬ 
ponte’s subjugation (in the campaigns of 1840 and 1843) of 
Western Greece and the Morea the so-called central Govern¬ 
ment of Athens had litde authority outside Attica itself. 
The Peloponnesus was entirely in the hands of George 
Mavromichaelis, who had succeeded to the Viceroyalty on 
the death of Petro Bey. The marriage between him and 
Princess Ada was successful neither from the political nor 
the domestic point of view. The Princess retired shortly 
afterwards to her villa on Lake Como. And meanwhile the 
whole of Aetolia and Achamania were held by Mavrocor- 
dato, who, since his dismissal, had established what he 
called the “ Constitutional Government of Western Greece. 

The Queen’s party, in the year 1836, was strengthened by 
the marriage of Nicolas Rasis to the widowed Mrs. Faunce 
de Laune, Mistress of the Robes to Queen Annabella. Rasis 
was assassinated in 1837 almost on the spot where M. 
Praides, five years previously, had also met his death. Queeh 
Annabella, on that occasion, appears to have acted with great 

_She induced her husband to order the arrest 

ind to appoint as “Captain General of the King- 


of Gamba 
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dom’ 

Quee 


certain Alexander 
; Guard. Gamba 
Stephanos at Mete 
t was not until Set 


years. It was no 
escape. 

It is evident that King George himself was privy to the 
conspiracy which led to the return of Gamba from Meteora, 
to the coup d’etat of ist October 1839, and to the banishment 
of Queen Annabella. The Gamba memoirs do not actually 
ention the part taken by His Majesty, but the implications 
are clear enough: 

“About this date,” writes Gamba, “the so-called ‘Geor¬ 
gian* party at Athens, the party that is which supported 
the King against the autocracy assumed by Queen Anna¬ 
bella and her minions, were able by monies obtained from 
a Russian source to persuade the archimandrite of Agios 
Stephanos to release me secredy, and I was brought to 
Phaleron on a speziot brig. His Majesty himself rode 
down secredy to meet me, and fell upon my neck weeping 
bittedy. I was much affected. Colonel Chalandritzanos, 
who accompanied His Majesty, informed me that the 
necessary plans had been laid for the night following. 
His Majesty was himself to leave the capital during the 
morning for his farm at Tatoi, since the party did not feel 
secure of his resistance or discretion. He would leave 
behind him a decree dismissing the officers of the Royal 
and the Queen’s Guard and appointing Chalandritzanos 
as Captain of the Palace. The Queen and Colettis would 
at once be arrested, and I should then be at liberty to 
return to Athens and resume my proper Emotions.” 


These plans were executed without a hitch. The Queen, 
being arrested, demanded to be brought before His 
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Majesty, but it was explained to her that he was absent at 
Tatoi. She then embarked with her ladies upon the French 
packet for Marseilles. Coletds was executed the next morn¬ 
ing in the Place de la Constitution. And a week later King 
George made his first independent entry into the capital, 
amid great rejoicings. He at once nominated Gamba 
Captain-General of Greece, and bestowed upon him the 
tide of Duke of Negroponte. 



y painful to observe how from this stage 
personality of King George fades almost 


entirely out of the Gamba papers. We know ourselves that 
he continued to reign for a further fourteen years, but the 
Duke of Negroponte is so much concerned with die narra¬ 
tion of his own prowess, that he makes but litde mention 
of the amiable sovereign who acquiesced with such loyalty 


n in the dictatorship of his autocratic 
references as exist are of a slighdy patr 
ras obliged,” we find under the date < 


nature 


cc 


July 1843, “to open the States General in person, since my 
August Sovereign had again retired to Sunium and con¬ 
tended that the state of his health would not permit him to 
make any public appearance. I could not but agree that, in 
the condition to which he had then reduced himself, it was 
advisable for him not to leave the monastery.” There is a 
further entryfor September 1847. Gamba had driven out to 
Sunium in order to obtain His Majesty’s signature to a 
decree suppressing the right of public assembly. I fbun 
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” he records, “drinking ou^o with the younger 


Sovereign, 


monks 




than the Gamba memoirs that 


portrait of King 


reign 


unaccountable 


uned against him by Queen Victoria must oe ann^u 
circumstance that he was never invited to Osborne, and 


that his dving request that he might 


min ster 


Dean 


year, under the title of Count 


_Baden, but he mixed 

fashionable throng, and would spend hours 


apari 


■ It 


bbage with his servants. His happiest 


may well suppose 


upon the site of the Temple of Neptune 


at S nninm . He would himself instruct the neophites in their 
religious duties, and it was but rarely that he would desert 
his sea-girt promontory for the dust and ceremonies of the 


capital. 

It was at Sunium that Lord Houghton (then Mr. Richard 
Monckton Milnes) visited him in 1852. He found His 
Majesty occupied in constructing a model of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with little pieces of straw which were cunningly 
glued on to a cardboard frame-work. “His memory,” 
writes Lord Houghton, “was already failing, and I found, 
as I persisted in my inquiries, that he was under the im¬ 
pression that Keats had been a master at Eton. He displayed 
little interest in English matters, and scarcely glanced at the 
copy of In Memorium which I had brought him and in which 
my friend Mr. Tennyson had written a flattering dedication. 
He offered me some otr^o (a light wine manufactured from 
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the arbutus berry) and called me *Me. Mat 
appeared absent-minded and ill at ease. He t 
Goethe with appreciation, and appeared to have a 
the sermons of Dr. Robertson. I spoke of his 






'jt- .. ■; i* 1 -, ■ 




whom I had met at Como, but he nervously rhanmnd fe 
subject. I left him with a feeling of sadness in nay heart. 
I had gazed upon a broken man. On the return journey we 
were delayed by a mishap to the carriag e and I spent an 
uncomfortable night at Laurion.” 

This is the last existing record of George, Lord Byron, 
first King of Greece. He died at Sunium in the autumn of 
1854, and was succeeded by King Euphonon. The latter, 
who had been much influenced by the writings of Mill and 
Bagehot, shortly afterwards promulgated the Ganslitntkni 
of Aegina. The Duke of Negropontr was thereafter 
accorded the Order of the Redeemer in brilliants and 
pension of 100,000 drarhmae. He retired to Ravenna and 

emainder of his life to a 


to the composition of his 


. He died in 1877. 


17a 


On ist July 186} Gcncnil Lccs invasion of the North lud 

brought several components of his army into the vicinity 
of Gettysburg, in Southern Pennsylvania, where he determined 
to concentrate them. The Union Commander, Meade, held 
the town with only a small force, as a screen to a manceuvre 
elsewhere. Advance guard actions precipitated a general engage¬ 
ment, which endured furiously for three days. On the third, Lee, 
after suffering several repulses, decided to attempt the envelop¬ 
ment of the Union right, while his fresh reserves under General 
Pickett were to attempt a direct break through the Union centre 
at Cemetery Hill. The former operation broke down, but the 
latter, in one of the fiercest actions in military history, all but 
succeeded—the Northern line was actually penetrated and onlv 

4 1 4 

a lack of further reserves prevented Lee from following up 
Pickett’s charge with the rout of the Union army. Lee was com¬ 
pelled to fall back into Virginia, and no further general invasion 
of the North was ever attempted. The Battle of Gettysburg, 
together with Grant’s capture of Vicksburg, which occurred 
next day, is considered the turning point of the war. From then on 
final victory for the Union became inevitable. Had Lee won there 
is little doubt that in a few days he would have held Washington 
and a large portion of Northern territory. 



IF LEE HAD NOT 1 VON THE BATTLE OF 

GETTYSBURG 

By THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, M.P. 

The quaint conceit of imagining what would have hap- 
pened if some important or unimportant event had settled 
itself diff erently, has become so fashionable that I am 
encouraged to enter upon an absurd speculation. What 
would have happened if Lee had not won the Battle of 
Gettysburg? Once a great victory is woo it dominates 
not only the future but the past. Ail the chains of conse¬ 
quence Hintc out as if they never could stop. The hopes 
that were shattered, the passions that were quelled, the 
sacrifices that were ineffectual are all swept out of the land 
of reality. Still it may amuse an idle hour, and perhaps sene 
as a corrective to undue complacency, if at this moment 
in the twentieth century—so rich in assurance and pros¬ 
perity, so calm and buoyant—we meditate for a spell upon 
the debt we owe to those Confederate soldiers who bv a 
deathless feat of arms broke the Union front at Gettysburg 
and laid open a fair future to the world. 

It always amuses historians and philosophers to pick 
out the tiny things, the sharp agate points, on which the 
ponderous balance of destiny turns; and certainly the 
details of the famous Confederate victory of Gettysburg 
furnish a fertile theme. There can be at this date no con- 
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ceivable doubt that Pickett’s charge would have been 
defeated, if Stuart with his encircling cavalry had not 
arrived in the rear of the Union position at the supreme 
moment. Stuart might have been arrested in his decisive 
swoop if any one of twenty commonplace incidents had 
occurred. If, for instance. General Meade had organised 
his lines of communication with posts for defence against 
raids, or if he had used his cavalry to scout upon his flanks, 
he would have received a timely warning. If General 
Warren had only thought of sending a battalion to hold 
Little Round Top, the rapid advance of the masses of Con¬ 
federate cavalry must have been detected. If only President 
Davis’s letter to General Lee, captured by Captain Dahlgien, 
revealing the Confederacy plans had reached Meade a few 
hours earlier, he might have escaped Lee’s clutches. 

Anything, we repeat, might have prevented Lee’s mag¬ 
nificent combinations fr&m synchronising, and if so 
Pickett’s repulse was sure. Gettysburg would have been a 
great Northern victory. It might have well been a final 
victory. Lee might, indeed, have made a successful retreat 
from the field. The Confederacy with its skilful generals 
and fierce armies might have survived for another year, 
or even two, but once defeated decisively at Gettysburg 
its doom was inevitable. The fall of Vicksburg, w 
happened only two days after Lee’s immortal triumph, 

would in itself by opening the Mississippi to * e 
fleets of the Union, have cut the Secessionist Sta 
in half. Without wishing to dogmatise, we ee we 
solid ground in saying that the Southern tates co 
have survived the loss of a great battle in Pennsylvania, an 
the almost simultaneous bursting open of the Mississipp. 
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However, all went well. Once again by the narrowest 
of margins the compulsive pinch of military genius and 
soldierly valour produced a perfect result. The panic w ic 
eneulfed the whole left of Meade’s massive army has never 
been made a reproach against the Yankee troops. Every one 
knows they were stout fellows. But defeat is defeat, and 
rout is ruin. Three days only were required after the 
cannon at Gettysburg had ceased to thunder before General 
Lee fixed his headquarters in Washington. We need not 
here dwell upon the ludicrous features of the hurried flight 
to New York of all the politicians, place hunters, con¬ 
tractors, sentimentalists and their retinues, which was so 
successfully accomplished. It is more agreeable to remember 
how Lincoln, “greatly falling with a falling State,” pre¬ 
served the poise and dignity of a nation. Never did his 
rugged yet sublime common sense render a finer service to 
his countrymen. He was never greater than in the hour of 

fatal defeat. 

But, of course, there is no doubt whatever that the mere 
military victory which Lee gained at Gettysburg would not 
by itself have altered the history of the world. The loss of 
Washington would not have affected the immense numerical 
preponderance of the Union States. The advanced situation 
of their capital and its fall would have exposed them to a 
grave injury, would no doubt have considerably prolonged 
the war; but standing by itself this military episode, dazzling 
though it may be, could not have prevented the ultimate 
victory of the North. It is in the political sphere that we 
have to look to find the explanation of the triumphs begun 
upon the battlefield. 

Curiously enough, Lee furnishes an almost unique 
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example of a regular and professional soldier who achieved 
the highest excellence both as a general and as a statesman. 
His ascendancy throughout the Confederate States on the 
morrow of his Gettysburg victory threw Jefferson Davis 
and his civil government irresistibly, indeed almost uncon¬ 
sciously, into the shade. The beloved and victorious com¬ 
mander, arri ving in the capital of his mighty antagonists, 
found there the title deeds which enabled him to pronounce 
the grand decrees of peace. Thus it happened that the guns 
of Gettysburg fired virtually the last shots in the American 

Civil War. 

The movement of events then shifted to the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. England—die name by which the 
British Empire was then commonly described—had been 
riven morally in twain by the dr a m a of the American 
struggle. We have always admired the steadfastness with 
which the Lancashire cotton operatives, though starved of 
cotton by the Northern blockade—our most prosperous 
county reduced to penury, almost become dependent upon 
the charity of the rest of England—nevertheless adhered 
to the Northern cause. The British working classes on the 
whole judged the quarrel through the eyes of Disraeli and 
rested solidly upon the side of the abolition of slavery. 
Indeed, all Mr. Gladstone’s democratic flair and noble 
eloquence would have failed, even upon the then restricted 
franchise, to carry England into the Confederate camp as a 
measure of policy. If Lee after his triumphal entry into 
Washington had merely been the soldier, his achievements 
would have ended on the battlefield. It was his august 
declaration that the victorious Confederacy would pursue 
no policy towards the African negroes, which was not in 
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harmony with the moral conceptions of Western Europe, 
that opened the high roads along which we are now marching 

S ° But even'this famous gesture might have failed if it had 
not been caught up and implemented by the practicalgenius 
and trained parliamentary aptitudes of Gladstone. There is 
practically no doubt at this stage that the basic principle 
upon which the colour question in the Southern States of 
America has been so happily settled, owed its origin mainly 
to Gladstonian ingenuity, and to the long statecraft o 
Britain in dealing with alien and more primitive populations. 
There was not only the need to declare the new fundamental 
relationship between master and servant, but the creation 
for the liberated slaves of institutions suited to their own 
cultural development and capable of affording them a 
different, yet honourable status in a commonwealth, destined 

eventually to become almost world-wide. 

Let us only think what would have happened supposing 

the liberation of the slaves had been followed by some 
idiotic assertion of racial equality, and even by attempts 
to graft white democratic institutions upon the simple, 
docile, gifted African race belonging to a much earlier 
chapter in human history. We might have seen the whole 
of the Southern States invaded by gangs of carpet-bagging 
politicians exploiting the ignorant and untutored coloured 
vote against the white inhabitants and bringing the time- 
honoured forms of p arliam entary government into un¬ 
merited disrepute. We might have seen the sorry farce of 
black legislatures attempting to govern their former masters. 
Upon the rebound from this there must inevitably have been 

a strong reassertion of local white supremacy. By one 
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device or another the franchises accorded to the negroes 
would have been taken from them. The constitutional 
principles of the Republic would have been pro claimed, 
only to be evaded or subverted; and many a warm-hearted 
philanthropist would have found his sojourn in the South 
no better than “A Fool’s Errand.” 

But we must return to our main theme and to the pro¬ 
cession of tremendous events which followed the Northern 
defeat at Gettysburg and the surrender of Washington. 
Lee’s declaration abolishing slavery, coupled as it was with 
the inflexible resolve to secede from the American Union, 
opened the way for British intervention. 

Within a month the fo rmal treaty of alliance between 
the British Empire and the Confederacy had been signed. 
The terms of this alliance being both offensive and defensive, 
revolutionised the military and naval situation. The 
Northern blockade could not be maintain ed even for a day 
in the face of the imm ense naval power of Britain. The 
opening of the Southern ports released the pent-up cotton, 
restored the finances and replenished the arsenals of the 
Confederacy. The Northern forces at New Orleans were 
themselves immediately cut off and forced to capitulate. 
There could be no doubt of the power of the new allies 
to clear the Mississippi of Northern vessels throughout the 
whole of its course through the Confederate States. The 
prospect of a considerable British army embarking for 
r<inoda threatened the Union with a new military front. 

But none of these formidable events in the sphere of 

arms and material force would have daunted the resolution 

of President Lincoln, or weakened the fidelity of the 

Northern States and armies. It was Lee s declaration 
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abolishing slavery which by a single master stroke gained 
the Confederacy an all-powerful ally, and spread a mor 
paralysis far and wide through the ranks of their enemies. 
The North were waging war against Secession, but as t e 
struggle had proceeded, the moral issue of slavery had first 
sustained and then dominated the political quarrel. Now 
that the moral issue was withdrawn, now that the noble 
cause which inspired the Union armies and the Governments 
behind them was gained, there was nothing left but a war 
of reconquest to be waged under circumstances infinitely 
more difficult and anxious than those which had already 
led to so much disappointment and defeat. Here w r as the 

At 

South victorious, reinvigorated, reinforced, offering of 
her own free will to make a more complete abolition of the 
servile status on the American continent than even Lincoln 
had himself seen fit to demand. Was the war to continue 
against what soon must be heavy odds merely to assert the 
domination of one set of English-speaking people over 
another; was blood to flow indefinitely in an ever-broadening 
stream to gratify national pride or martial revenge? 

It was this deprivation of the moral issue which under¬ 
mined the obduracy of the Northern States. Lincoln no 
longer rejected the Southern appeal for independence. 
“If,” he declared in his famous speech in Madison Square 
Gardens in New York, “our brothers in the South are 
w illin g faithfully to cleanse this continent of negro slavery, 
and if they will dwell beside us in neighbourly goodwill as 
an independent but friendly nation, it would not be right 
to prolong the slaughter on the question of sovereignty 
alone.” 

Thus peace came more swiftly than war had come. The 
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Treaty of Harper’s Ferry which was signed between the 
Union and Confederate States on the 6th September 1863 
embodied the two fundamental propositions, that the 
South was independent, and the slaves were free. If the 
spirit of old John Brown had revisited the battle-scarred 
township which had been the scene of his life and death, it 
would have seen his cause victorious; but at a cost to the 
United States terrible indeed. Apart from the loss of blood 
and treasure, the American Union was riven in twain. 
Henceforth there would be two Americas in die same 
northern continent. One of them would have renewed 
in a modem and embatded form its old ties of kinship and 
affiliation with the Mother Country across the ocean. It 
was evident though peace might be signed and soldiers furl 
t he»r flags, profound antagonisms, social, economic and 
military, underlay the life of the English-speaking wodd. 
Still slavery was abolished. As John Bright said. At last 
after the smoke of the battlefield has cleared away, the 
horrid shape which had cast its shadow over the whole 
continent, had vanished and was gone for ever. 


At this date when all seems so simple and dear, one has 
hardly the patience to chronide the bitter and lamentable 
developments which occupied the two succeeding genera¬ 
tions. 

But we may turn aside in our speculation to note how 

strangely the careers of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 

would have been altered if Lee had not won the Battie of 

Gettysburg. Mr. Gladstone’s threatened resignation ftom 

Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet on the morrow of General 
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Lee’s pronouncement in favour of abolition, induced a 
political crisis in England of the most intense character. 
Old friendships were severed, old rancours died, and new 
connections and resentments took their place. Lord Pal¬ 
merston found himself at the parting of the wa)S. Ha\ing 
to choose between Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell, 
he did not hesitate. A Coalition Government was formed 
in which Lord Robert Cecil (afterwards the great Lord 
Salisbury) became Foreign Secretary, but of which Mr. 
Gladstone was henceforward the driving force. We re¬ 
member how he had said at Newcastle on 7th October 1862, 


“We know quite well that the people of the Northern 
States have not yet drunk of the cup—they will try hard 
to hold it far from their lips—which all the rest of the world 
see they nevertheless must drink. ^> e may have our own 
ideas about slavery; we may be for or against the South; 
but there is no doubt that Jefferson Davis and the other 
soldiers of the South have made an army; they are making, 
it appears, a navy; and they have made what is more than either , 
they have made a nation” Now the slavery obstacle was out 
of the way and under the aegis of his aged chief. Lord 
Palmerston, who in Mr. Gladstone’s words “desired the 
severance (of North and South) as the diminution of a 
dangerous power,” and aided by the tempered incisiveness 
of Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Gladstone achieved not merely 
the recognition but an abiding alliance between Great 


Britain and the Southern States. But this carried him far. 
In the main the friends of the Confederacy in England 
belonged to the aristocratic well-to-do and Tory classes 
of the nation; the democracy, as yet almost entirely unen¬ 
franchised and most of the Liberal elements, sympathised 
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with the North. Lord P alme rston’s new Government 
formed in September 1863, although nominally Coalition, 
almost entirely embodied the elements of Tory strength 
and inspiration. No one can say that Gladstone’s reunion 
with the Tories would have been achieved apart from 
Gettysburg and Lee’s declaration at Washington. 

However, it was achieved, and henceforward the union 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Robert Cecil on all questions of 
Church, State, and Empire, became an accomplished and 
fruitful fact. Once again the rising hope of the stem and 
unbending Tories” had come back to his old friends, and 
the combination, armed as it was with prodigious executive 
success, reigned for a decade irresistible. 

It is strange, musing on Mr. Gladstone’s career, how 
easily he might have drifted into radical and democratic 
courses. How easily he might have persuaded himself that 
he, a Tory and authoritarian to his finger-tips, was fitted to 
be the popular and even populist, leader of the working 
classes. There might in this event have stood to his credit 
nothing but sentimental pap, pusillanimous surrenders of 
British interests, and the easy and relaxing cosmopolitanism 
which would in practice have made him the friend of every 
country but his own. But the sabres of Jeb Stuart s cavalry 
and the bayonets of Pickett’s division had, on the slopes of 
Gettysburg, embodied him for ever in a revivified Tory 
party. His career thus became a harmony instead of a 
discord; and he holds his place in the series of great builders 

to whom the larger synthesis of the world is due. 

Precisely the reverse effect operated upon Mr. Disraeli. 
What had he to do with the Tory aristocracy? In his y 

days he was prejudiced in their eyes as a Jew by race. He 
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leed, only been saved from the stigma of ej 
lblic life before the repeal of the Jewish dis 
■act of his having been baptized in infancy 


ginally for Parliament 


He had 


His natural 


millions 


the 




North 


might never have found his place, if Lee 
Battle of Gettysburg. But for that he mi 

Led leading the Conservative Party, ed 


against their will, dragging them into all sorts or social 
policies which they resented, making them serve as agents 
for extensions of the franchise. Always indispensable, 
always distrusted, but for Lee and Gettysburg he might 
well have ended his life in the House of Lords with the 
exclamation, “Power has come to me too late!” 

But once he was united by the astonishing events of 
1863 with the democratic and Radical forces of the nation, 
the real power of the man became apparent. He was in his 
native element. He had always espoused the cause of the 
North; and what he was pleased to describe as “the selfish 
and flagitious intrigue (of the Palmerston-Gladstone Govern¬ 
ment') to solit the American Union and to rebuild out of the 


miseries of a valiant nation the vanished empire of George 
m,” aroused passions in England strong enough to cast 
him once and for all from Tory circles. He went where his 
instinct and nature led him, to the Radical masses which 
were yearly gathering strength. It is to this we owe his 
immense contribution to our social sendees. If Disraeli 


Party 


and 


in¬ 


surance 


name 
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followed so logically upon his speeches—“Health and the 
laws of health,” “sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas”—might 
never have been passed into law in the nineteenth century. 
They might no doubt well have come about in the twentieth. 
It might have been left to some sprout of the new democracy 
or some upstart from Scodand, Ireland, or even Wales, to 
give to England what her latest Socialist Prime Minister 
has described as “our incomparable social services.” But 
“Dizzy,” “The people’s Dizzy,” would never have set 
these merciful tri umphs in his record. 

We must return to the main theme. We may, however, 
note, by the way, that if Lee had not won the Batde of 
Gettysburg, Gladstone would not have become the greatest 
of Conservative Empire and Commonwealth builders, not 
would Disraeli have been the idol of the toiling masses. 
Such is Fate. 

But we cannot occupy ourselves too long upon the 
fortunes of individuals. During the whole of the rest of the 
nineteenth century the United States of America, as the 
truncated Union continued to style itself, grew in wealth 
and population. An iron determination seemed to have 
taken hold of the entire people. By the ’eighties they were 
already cleared of their war debt, and indeed all traces of 
the war, except in the hearts of men, were entirely eradicated. 
But the hearts of men are strange things, and the hearts of 
nations are still stranger. Never could the American Union 
endure the ghastly amputation which had been forced upon 
it Just as France after 1870 nursed for more than forty 
years her dream of revanche, so did the multiplying peoples 
of the American Union concentrate their thoughts upon 

another trial of arms. 
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And to tell the truth, the behaviour of the independent 
Confederacy helped but little in mitigating the ceaselessly 
fermenting wrath. The former Confederate States saw them¬ 
selves possessed of a veteran army successful against 
n um erous odds, and commanded by generals to ^ hose 
military aptitude history has borne unquestioned tribute. 
To keep this army intact and—still more important— 
employed, became a high problem of state. To the south 
of the Confederacy lay Mexico, in perennial alternation 
between anarchy and dictatorship. Lee’s early experiences 
in the former Mexican War had familiarised him with the 
military aspects of the country and its problems, and we 
must admit that it was natural that he should wish to turn 
the bayonets of the army of northern Virginia upon this 
sporadically defended Eldorado. In spite of the pious 
protests of Mr. Disraeli’s Liberal and pacifist Government 
of 1884, the Confederate States after three years’ sanguinary 
guerrilla fighting conquered, subdued and reorganised the 
vast territories of Mexico. These proceedings involved a 
continuous accretion of Southern military forces. At the 
close of the Mexican War seven hundred thousand trained 
and well-tried soldiers were marshalled under what the 
North still called “the rebel flag.” In the face of these 
potentially menacing armaments who can blame the 
Northern States for the precautions they took? Who can 
accuse them of provocation because they adopted the 
principle of compulsory military service? And when this 
was retorted by similar measures south of the Harper’s 
Ferry Treaty line, can we be surprised that they increased 
the period of compulsory service from one year to two, 

and thereby turned their multitudinous militia Into the 
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cadres of an army “ second to none.” The Southern States, 
relying on their alliance with the supreme naval power 
of Britain, did not expend their money upon a salt-water 
navy. Their powerful ironclad fleet was designed solely 
for the Mississippi. Nevertheless, on land and water the 
process of armam ent and counter-armament proceeded 
ceaselessly over the whole expanse of the North American 
continent. Imm ense fortresses guarded the frontiers on 
either side and sought to canalise the lines of reciprocal 
invasion. The wealth of the Union States enabled them at 
enormous sacrifice at once to fortify their southern front 
and to maintain a strong fleet and heavy military garrison 
in the fortified harbours of the great lakes of the Canadian 
frontier. By the ’nineties North America bristled with 
armaments of every kind, and what with the ceaseless 
growth of the Confederate army—in which the reconciled 
negro population now formed a most important element— 
and the very large forces which England and Canada main¬ 
tained in the North, it was computed that not less than two 
milli on armed men with trained reserves of six millions were 
required to preserve the uneasy peace of the North American 
continent. Such a process could not go on without a climax 

of tragedy or remedy. 

The rlimav which came in 1905 perhaps induced by 
the agitation of war excitement arising from the Russo- 
Japanese conflict. The roar of Asiatic cannon rever¬ 
berated around the globe, and everywhere found immense 
military organisations in an actively receptive state. Never 
has the atmosphere of the world been so loaded with 
explosive forces. Europe and North America were 

armed camps, and a war of first magnitude was actually 
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raging in Manchuria. At any moment, as the Dogger Bank 
incident had shown, the British Empire might be involved 
in war with Russia. Indeed, we had been within the ace on 
that o ccas ion. And apart from such accidents the British 
Treaty obligations towards Japan might automatically 
have drawn us in. The President of the United States had 
been formally advised by the powerful and highly competent 
American General Staff that the entry of Great Britain into 
such a war would offer in every way a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for settling once and for all with the Southern 
Republic. This fact was also obvious to most people. 
Thus at the same time throughout Europe and America 
precautionary measures of all kinds by land and sea were 
actively taken; and everywhere fleets and armies were 
assembled and arsenals clanged and flared by night and day. 

Now that these awful perils have been finally warded 
off it seems to us almost incomprehensible that they could 
have existed. Nevertheless, it is horrible even to reflect 
that scarcely a quarter of a century ago English-speaking 
people ranged on opposite sides, watched each other with 
ceaseless vigilance and drawn weapons. By the end of 
19°5 the tension was such that nothing cci id long avert a 
fratricidal struggle on a gigantic scale, except some great 
melting of hearts, some wave of inspiration which should 
lift the dull, deadly antagonisms of the hour to a level so 
high that—even as a mathematical quantity passing through 
i nfini ty changes its sign—they would become actual unities. 

We must not underrate the strength of the forces which 

on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean and on both sides of the 

American continental frontiers were labouring faithfully 

and dauntlessly to avert the hideous doom which kindred 
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races seemed resolved to prepare for themselves. But these 
deep currents of sanity and goodwill would not have been 
effective unless the decisive moment had found simul¬ 
taneously in England and the United States leaders great 
enough to dominate events and marvellously placed upon 
the summits of national power. In President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour, the British Prime Minister, were 
present two diverse personalities which together embodied 
all the qualities necessary alike for profound negotiation 
and for supreme decision. 

After all, when it happened it proved to be the easiest 
thing in the world. In fact, it seemed as if it could not help 
happening, and we who look back upon it take it so much 
for granted that we cann ot understand how easily the most 
beneficent Covenant of which human records are witness 
might have been replaced by the most horrible conflict and 
world tragedy. 

The Balfour-Roosevelt negotiations had advanced some 
distance before President Wilson, the enlightened Virginian 
chief of the Southern Republic, was involved in them. It 
must be remembered that whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Gladstone’s co'd blooded coup in 1863, die policy of suc¬ 
cessive British Governments had always been to assuage 
the antagonism between North and South. At every stage 
the British had sought to promote goodwill and close 
association between her southern ally and the mighty 
northern power with whom she had so much in common. 
For instance, we should remember how in die Spanish- 
American War of 1895 the influence of Great Britain was 
used to the utmost and grave risks were run in order to 
limit the quarrel and to free the United States ftom any 
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foreign 
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actively helpful. In¬ 
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army had actually 


understand 


armaments 
: under-dde 
of Balfour 


this 


august triumvirate—that they were able so to direct these 


that every ODDOsine circumstance 


before them. 

On Christmas Day 1905 was signed the Covenant of the 
English-speaking Association. The essence of this extra¬ 
ordinary measure was crystal clear. The doctrine of com¬ 
mon citizenship for all the peoples involved in the agree¬ 
ment was proclaimed. There was not the slightest inter¬ 
ference with the existing arrangements of any member. 
All that happened was that henceforward the peoples of 
the British Empire and of what were happily called in the 
language of the line “The Re-United States/* deemed 
themselves to be members of one body and inheritors of 
one estate. The flexibility of the plan which invaded no 


national privacy, which left all particula 
challenged, which altered no institutions 


machinery 


It was, in fact, a 


than 


Hundreds of millions of people suddenly adopted a new 
point of view. Without prejudice to their existing loyalties 
and sentiments, they gave birth in themselves to a new 
higher loyalty and a wider sentiment. The aut umn of 1905 
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had seen the English-speaking world on the verge of catas¬ 
trophe. The year did not die before they were associated 
by indissoluble ties for the maintenance of peace between 
themselves, for the prevention of war among outside Powers 
and for the economic development of their measureless 
resources and possessions. 

The Association had not been in existence for a decade 
before it was called upon to face an emergency not less 
grave than that which had called it into being. Every one 
remembers the European crisis of August 1914. The 
murder of the Archduke at Sarajevo, the disruption or 
decay of the Austrian and Turkish Empires, the old quarrel 
between Germany and France, and the increasing armaments 
of Russia—all taken together produced the most dangerous 
conjunction which Europe has ever known. Once the orders 
for Russian, Austrian, German, and French mobilisation 
had been given and twelve million soldiers were gathering 
upon the frontiers of their respective countries, it seemed 
that nothing could avert a war which might well have 
become Armageddon itself. 

What the course and consequences of such a war would 
have been are matters upon which we can only speculate. 
M. Bloch in his thoughtful book published in 1909, indicated 
that such a war if fought with modem weapons would not 
be a short one. He predicted that field operations would 
quickly degenerate into long lines of fortifications, and that 
a devastating stalemate with siege warfare, or trench war¬ 
fare, lasting for years, might well ensue. We know his 
opinions are not accepted by the leading military experts of 
most countries. But, at any rate, we cannot doubt that a 

war in which four or five of the greatest European Powers 
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were engaged might well have led to the loss of many 
millions of lives, and to the destruction of capital that 
twenty years of toil, thrift, and privation could not have 


replaced. It is no exaggeration to say that had the crisis 
of general mobilisation of August 1914 been followed by 

this island see income tax at four 
pound, and have two and a half 

on our hands. Even the 


war, we 


unemployed workmen 


traditions have 
quarrel. 


ocean, might against all its 
d into a purely European 


time 


what mi 


her ruin. It was inherent in the Covenant of the English- 
speaking Association that the ideal of mutual disarmament 
to the lowest point compatible with their joint safety should 
be adopted by the signatory members. It was also settled 
that every third year a Conference of the whole Association 


found 


that the third disarmament conference 


English-speaking 


called 


for short 


actually in session in July 1914. The 


tained 


had found itself hampered in its policy of disarmament 

military and naval establishments main- 
Their plenipotentiaries were actually 


assembled to consider this x _ ___ 

graver issue burst upon them. They acted as 


men 


deal with 


They 


sure of themselves that they were able to run 
others. On the ist August when the German armies 
already approaching the frontiers of Belgium, whe; 
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Austrian armies had actually begun the bombardment of 
Belgrade, and when all along the Russian and French 
frontiers desultory picket firin g had broken out, the E.S.A. 
tendered its friendly offices to all the mobilised Powers, 
counselling them to halt their armi es within ten miles of 
their own frontiers, and to seek a solution of their differ¬ 
ences by peaceful discussion. The memorable document 
added “that failin g a peaceful outcome the Association 
must deem itself ipso facto at war with any Power in either 
combination whose troops invaded the territory of its 
neighbour.” 

Although this suave yet menacing communication was 
received with indignation in many quarters, it in fact 
secured for Europe the breathing space which was so 
desperately required. The French had already forbidden 
their troops to approach within ten miles of the German 
frontier, and they replied in this sense. The Czar eagerly 
embraced the opportunity offered to him. The secret 
wishes of the Kaiser and his emotions at this juncture 
have necessarily been much disputed. There are those who 
allege that carried away by the excitement of mobilisation 
and the clang and clatter of moving armies, he was not 
disposed to halt his troops already on the threshold of 
the Duchy of Luxembourg. Others avow that he received 
the message with a scream of joy and fell exhausted into a 
chair, exclaiming, “Saved! Saved! Saved!” Whatever 
may have been the nature of the Imperial convulsion, all 
we know is that the acceptance of Germany was the last 
to reach the Association. With its arrival, although there 
yet remained many weeks of anxious negotiation, the danger 

of a European war may be said to have passed away. 
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Most of us have been so much absorbed by the immense 


increases of prosperity and wealth, or by the commercial 
activity and scientific and territorial development and 
exploitation which have been the history of the English- 
speaking world since 1905, that we have been inclined to 
allow European affairs to fall into a twilight of interest. 
Once the perils of 1914 had been successfully averted and 
the disarmament of Europe had been brought into harmony 
with that already effected by the E.S.A., the idea of “An 
United States of Europe ” was bound to occur continually. 
The glittering spectacle of the great English-speaking 
combination, its assured safety, its boundless power, the 
rapidity with which wealth was created and widely dis¬ 
tributed .within its bounds, the sense of buoyancy and hope 
which seemed to pervade the entire populations; all this 
pointed to European eyes a moral which none but the 
dullest could ignore. Whether the Emperor Wilhelm II 


win oe successful m carrying the project of European unity 
forward by another important stage at the forthcoming 
Pan-European Conference at Berlin in 1932, is still a matter 
of prophecy. Should he achieve his purpose he will have 
raised himself to a dazzling pinnacle of fame and honour, 
and no one will be more pleased than the members of the 
E.S.A. to witness the gradual formation of another great 
area of tranquillity and co-operation like that in which we 


ourselves have learned to dwell 
to his Imperial Majesty, he may 


this prize 


career might 


might have cost him his throne 


country 


in the dust. If to-day he occupies in his 
old age the most splendid situation in Europe, let him not 
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forget that he might well have found himself eating the 
bitter bread of exile, a dethroned sovereign and a broken 
man loaded with unutterable reproach. And this, we repeat, 
mi Hu well have been his fate, if Lee had not won the Battle 

of Gettvsbur^. 
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On the evening or the 14th of April 1865, five days ; 
surrender virtually brought the American Civil War 1 
Lincoln was shot in his bos at a theatre in Washingto 
Wilkes Booth, a voun? actor, and died earlv the 


morning. The assassination was part 
against the heads of the Government 
State Seward suffered with his chief. Hi 


* 

Secretary of 


detachment 


burning 


imprisoned 


Lincoln 


common 


him by an unprecedented majority, was rapidly diminishing with 
his own party in Congress. The final victory was already certain 
after Grant s successes in Virginia and Sherman’s in Georgia, 
and the Republican politicians were beginning to plan for the 
reconstruction of the South. Their ideas and the President’s were 
at fundamental variance. In his second inaugural address, de¬ 
livered 4th March 1865, he had laid down the lines of a policy 
looking to the prompt and peaceful restoration of the Con¬ 
federate States to their former place in the Union. His opponents, 
known as the Radicals, embittered hr t-h* f'rxcf’ /'ll /I a 


South, were 



blame 


to teach the rebels a salutary lesson 
* « « # ) 


eart a stem revenge and incidentally gain political and'financial 
profit from the post-war settlement. Their policy called for 

extensive confiscation of Southern lands, indefinite postponement 
ot the suffrage to participants in the rebellion, and the enfranchise¬ 
ment of the recently-liberated negroes, which would have put the 
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Southern whites politically at the mercy of the blacks. Lmcoki 
had already promulgated an amnesty formula; this they bitterly 
attacked, w ith the rest of his policy, in a savage document known 
as the Wade-Davis manifesto—one of the authors, Benjamin 
Wade. being the Radical leader of the Senate. Lincoln was 
removed fr*>m a precarious situation by his sudden death: it red 
to his can* itusatmn as a martyr and to his establishment in his 
countrymen's esteem as the greatest man yet bom on American 
„ >s! | ven h» enemies, who were preparing his downfall, sub¬ 

scribed to the universal verdict and saved their hatred tor his 
successor. Vice-President Johnson who, with less ability, panence, 
--.I MfMtrnni. attempted to carry out his policies. 




From time immemorial theologians and reformers have been 
dismayed at the incurably evil nature of man. Modern 
biographers, however, seem to consider this too dismal a 
view—no man, they cheerfully reflect, was as bad as history 
has painted him, and so they plunge hopefully into the 
business of supplying better features to the less engaging 
portraits in the historical gallery. Within the year we have 
become acquainted with a Nero who sacrificed the indul¬ 
gence of a passionately artistic nature to the task of re¬ 
moulding a decadent state—a kind of Roman Paderewski, 
in fact; a Charles II whose remarkable philoprogenitive 
instinct was but an expression of his deep concern for his 
people; a Casanova who attempted to realise in life those 
emotions which had hitherto been considered to exist 
exclusively in poetry. Now comes Mr. Jameson , 1 eager to 
convince us that the sixteenth President was not the thwarted 
autocrat and ingenious phrasemaker we have been taught to 

consider him, but a statesman of rare intellectual and 
spiritual grandeur. 

Mr. Jameson's method is the not unfamiliar one of 
attempting to establish a personal sympathy for his subject 

1 Lincoln—A Vindication. By L. F. Jameson. Taliman Brown. $j. 
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whilst discreetly slurring over those controversial questions 
on which posterity has decided against him. His principal 
authorities, beside the State papers and contemporary news¬ 
papers, would seem to be Herndon’s Life (a characteristic 
piece of pious Victorian biography by Lincoln’s law partner), 
the recollections of Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln’s secretaries, 
and the unpublished diary of H. C. Purdjr, who succeeded 
Hay when the latter was appointed to die Legation in Paris. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Jameson’s book is 
the beginning, wherein he describes the obscurity and 
poverty in which the future President was bom and reared, 
his struggle for an education and a career in the law, the 
first difficult steps on the political ladder. It is a moving 
story, and the author is amply justified in resurrecting it for 
a generation which has forgotten it. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the rise from lowly beginnings 
to an exalted position is not unique (especially amongst 
politicians) in American annals and that self-education need 
not necessarily be superior to the more conventional variety 
to be obtained in the universities. Nor is it quite possible 
to share the author’s admiration for his hero’s power of 
thought and language in the debates with Douglas the 
fact yet remains that his horny-handed audiences gave the 
Senaiorship to his opponent, for the very probable reason 
that they preferred Douglas’s concrete policy to Lincoln’s 
eloquent euphemisms for compromise. It may be that the 
impression created by the latter in these debates secured 
him the nomination for the Presidency, but one cannot h p 
suspecting that, politics in Chicago being what they were 
(and, report says, are) the packed galleries of shrieking hoo - 
lums to some extent affected the convention’s deliberations. 
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The boldness 


admiration—one 


almost regrets that they cannot win assent, lor they are rar 

more picturesque, even poetic, than the sad prosaic truth. 

The War-maker that he depicts is a Prometheus-like figure 

a man who 


major 


firmness 


strength and gentleness, a power of mind 
umphing over an original handicap of inexp 


patience 


co-ordinated the insurgent factions, aboli- 
Teatists, the intransigent and the fearful, and 


through four years 


determined and warlike 


v ” How much more alluring 


are the pastures of history seen through the eyes of our 
romantic historian than through those of the impartial 
Commission of Enquiry set up by Congress in 1866 to 
investigate the conduct of the war:— 


. . we are reluctantly forced to the conclusion that 
the ill-success which attended the Federal arms in the 
first half of the struggle was due in large measure to the 
President’s mistaken choice of commanders, his frequent 
replacement of them for inadequate cause before they 
could familiarise themselves with the strategical situation 
which confronted them, and his unwarranted and mis¬ 
chievous interference with their plans of campaign. It is 
our further conclusion that the battles which led to the 
final result were instigated by the President’s political 
apprehensions, and that the appalling sacrifice of Union 
lives entailed was unnecessary for military ends.” 1 

1 Keport of the Commission of Enquiry, published by the Authority of Congress, 
Washington, October, 1866. 
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The author contends that our mistaken view of Lincoln 
as War-maker is entirely owing to partisan misrepresenta¬ 
tion in the post-bellum period and that his contemporaries 
regarded him with a veneration which scarcely fell short of 
idolatry, as is shown by his re-election to the Presidency 
with an unprecedented majority. What this proves it would 
be difficult to say, except perhaps a naive faith in democracy 
on the part of the author which is refreshing in these scep¬ 
tical days. It is also permissible to speculate whether Lin¬ 
coln would have been rated so highly at the time of the 
election had not Sherman been irresistibly pressing through 
Georgia to the sea. In any event he was for a time, after 
Lee’s surrender and the collapse of the Confederacy, the idol 
of the masses, and his popularity was increased by a curious 

incident, now almost forgotten. 

It seems that a few days after the surrender he went to the 

theatre with his wife and some friends. A young actor 

named Booth, a brother of the famous Edwin Booth, 

attempted to assassinate him in his box, but the pistol missed 

fire, and Booth was removed in custody. At the subsequent 

trial by court martial it was found that he was a fanatical 

Southern sympathiser, and had long harboured the design 

of killing the President. He was sentenced to death, but 

Lincoln, believing him insane, commuted the sentence to 

one of confinement in an asylum, an act of forbearance whi 

we must grant was not uncharacteristic of him. 

Mr. Jameson claims that “had Booth’s bullet found its 
mark, its victim would have gone down to history as one 
of the world’s great men.” On the contrary, it appears highly 
probable that this abortive attempt at assassination, though 

it momentarily elevated him in popular &voui. was the seed 
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of his ultimate downfall. He had confided to many of his 
fri ends his belief that he would not survive the struggle 
which occupied his entire first administration, and for four 
years he lived in expectation of death by violence. Booth s 
attempt seems to have confirmed in his mind the truth of 
this premonition, and its failure to have dispelled it. From 
that time forward he appears to have considered himself a 
man especially spared by Providence for the performance of 
a stupendous mission, his opponents who failed to appre- 
date the fart being ignorant or wilful agents of evil sent to 
obstruct him. It was a pleasant unction which easily grew 
into an obsession and plausibly explains the failure of this 
experienced politician to read correctly the trend of public 
opinion in the subsequent crisis. 

If Mr. Jameson’s effort at whitewashing had ceased with 
the close of the Civil War he might have gained some con¬ 
verts ; he is at least able to support his contention on crude 
pragmatic grounds. IJncoIn had become President; the 
North had won the war under his leadership. Having in his 
own opinion retrieved so much ground, Mr. Jameson should 
have rested. Instead he appears to have become possessed 
by a species of the same frenzy which afflicted his subject 
and charges to the assault of an impossible position. Lin¬ 
coln, he says, was “greater even as Peace-maker than War- 
maker, and with this astounding dictum his argument 

definitely takes leave of fact and enters the realm of 
fantasy. 


Apparently he had an instinct that this was so, for at the 
very beginning of this portion of his book he abandons the 
idea of dose reasoning and seeks, like a good lawyer i 
bad cause, to wring a verdict by tears: 


m a 
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Those four years had exacted his youth; he entered 
upon the labours of reconstruction a spent and sick old 
man. His almost legendary physical strength had left , 

him; it was an effort for him to raise himself from a ) 

chair, and habitual weariness was now as marked in his 
face as its characteristic sadness. His crisp black hair had 
turned nearly white; deep furrows were bitten in the fine 
high forehead, and the brooding grey eyes were dull and 
bloodshot; often, even in the midst of important con¬ 
ferences, the darkened lids closed involuntarily. The 
brown leathery skin had faded to an unhealthy ashen 
colour, and the cheeks were so sunken that the large, 
vigorously chiselled nose stood out with startling pro¬ 
minence. Only the broad sensitive mouth remained un¬ 
changed from serener days and still seemed equally 
capable of ringing eloquence or homely sally. 

Yet the labours of those four years were mild in com¬ 
parison with demands now made upon him. Then he was 
leading a popular cause, and able shoulders were available 
for lightening the burdens which rested on his. Hatred 
and opposition smouldered, but dared not raise their 
heads—so profound was the people’s trust in him that a 
reluctant Congress was forced to yield him practically 
autocratic powers that he might not be hindered by 
captious obstruction in the single great task before him. 

Now those helpers were deserting or betraying him, and 
his enemies were in control of Congress, eager to tear 
from him even the fundamental powers of his office with 
which the Constitution had vested it. The goal was now 
not one, but many; almost alone he had to go fo^^r , 
to “bind up the nation’s wounds” in the spirit of “malice 
towards none, with charity for all,” to which he had 
pledged himself in the immortal words of the Second 

Inaugural Address. . r 

“ The prayer of both could not be answered. That ot 
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neither has been answered fully. The North sav its 
industrial svstem disorganised and the ranks of its 
unemployed swelled by the return of half a million 
expectant soldiers; it was distrustful of the Government’s 
financial stability and discontented with the fruits of its 
costly victorv. The South surveyed the ruins of its 
economic system in devastated plantation and farm, in 
cities overcrowded with disabled and diseased veterans 
for whom assistance or employment had urgently to be 
found, and idle and riotous negroes who had to be fitted 
into the new order created by Emancipation. It was the 
President’s herculean task to restore both to the normal 


ways and prosperity of peace, and to prevent the sullen 
victors from seeking a futile cure for their ills by ven- 
geance upon the unhappy vanquished. He alone stood 
in the way of his party’s short-sighted desire to expro¬ 
priate the Southern lands and build up a permanent 
Republican supremacy by disenfranchising the whites and 
giving immediate suffrage to the untutored and bewildered 
blacks. 

His occupations did not end with these matters of 
broad policy and the innumerable details consequent upon 
them. From early morning until after midnight, day after 
day, an endless stream of supplicants flowed through the 
White House—old women begging for the reprieve of 
sons under sentence of court martial for offences against 
military law. Southerners unjustly deprived of their 
homes by the military quartered upon them, politicians 
come to proffer advice or to seek Presidential favours. 
The chilly corridors of the Executive mansion reeked of 
whisky, sweat, and tobacco. Had the President been in 
the prime of his strength these unceasing claims upon 
his time and his sympathies would have undermined his 
vitality. As it was he often sank dazed into his chair when 
the last visitor had left, and had to be helped to bed, or 
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not infrequently to further labours, by one of his sec¬ 
retaries. Tet even at this time his tenderness and his 
humour did not altogether desert him. He gave the same 
painstaking consideration as always to the bereaved and 
oppressed amongst his petitioners; and on one occasion, 
after a delegation of hostile politicians had left with 
profuse threats, he remarked, “Conducting a war com¬ 
pares with fixing up a peace about the way judging a dog 
show does to refereeing a dog fight.” 


This is a skilful plea for mercy under the guise of a 
demand for justice. Mr. Jameson naively assumes that the 
Second Inaugural Address was meant to be taken as the 
basis of a reconstruction policy; it is doubtful whether the 
speaker himself ever intended it to be more than the sort 
of conventional pronouncement with which politicians from 
the beg innin g of the world have soothed the troublesome 
curiosity of their constituents: its m ellifl uous., pseudo- 
biblical phrases gave pleasure to hearer and orator alike, 
and committed nobody to anything. Certainly to assume 
that the Address was binding upon the party for which 
Lincoln was no longer the spokesman is a novelty in con¬ 
troversial reasoning. 

Further, the author blandly assumes that die rupture 
between the President and his party is entirely the fault of 
the latter—presumably the Republican Congressmen were 
elected solelv that they might dance to his tune! Unfor¬ 
tunately the tune he selected was a hymn of forgiveness, 
which failed to harmonise with the martial airs whose 


strains still filled the country’s ears. He was drunk with 

music of his own making, while the people’s representatives 

had soberly to find a way of executing the people’s will— 
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and this demanded amongst other things stem justice to 
those responsible for the recent catastrophe, and reward of 
the negro, through bestowal of the ballot, for having taken 
up arms fox the North in answer to the Emancipation Pro¬ 
clamation. The ex post facto argument of the long chaos to 
which the impulsive granting o ' negro suffrage has led is 
little to the point. Mr. Jameson in all disputed issues sees 
the President’s as the way of compassion, his opponents’ as 
the way of self-aggrandisement—‘‘while prating piously of 
just retribution they were itching to enrich their followers 
with Southern lands and establish their own party for ever 
on the denial of white and the gr antin g of black suffrage.” 
There is another interpretation, however, to be placed on 

Lincoln’s indulgence to the rebels—that with their assist- 

* 

ance he hoped to obtain an extension of power which never 

has and never will be granted to any man, a third term of 
office. 

Hl-health, disloyalty, the iniquity of the Opposition, these 

alone apparently were responsible for the collapse of 

Lincoln’s prestige; not for a moment must we suggest that 

his own incapacity, his tactlessness, his autocratic temper 

contributed to the result. Yet the sceptical reader will 

wonder whether the illness from overwork might not have 

been averted had the President possessed the largeness of 

mind to delegate responsibility, and whether so-called 

desertion was not the result of his refusal to admit his 

associates equality of intellect by taking counsel with them. 

That very loneliness of which so pathetic a picture is drawn 

is due in large part to Lincoln’s inability to restrain those 

very quips which are repeated by the author with so much 
gusto. 
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He might, for example, have retained Charles Sumner’s 
goodwill even after the latter joined the Radical Opposition 
but for this unfortunate tendency. On one occasion, when 
he was ready to descend to one of those bleak and attenuated 
functions which were the gravest disappoin tmen t of his 
wife s career as first lady of the land, she stopped him for 
the purpose of making a thorough and unflattering inven¬ 
tory of the deficiencies in his attire. He paused to survey 
himself in a cheval mir ror. Undoubtedly her strictures were 
justified. The black broadcloth fell from his stooping 
angular figure in bags, folds, and creases; he was no more 
judicious in his selection of tailors than of generals. His 
only observation was, however, “I reckon it’ll do; seems to 
me I look as elegant as Charlie Sumner, all but the spats, and 
I don’t need them, because I don’t get cold feet as easily as 
he does ”—a mot which hastened down the back stairs and 
promptly reached the angry ears of the venerable senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The year 1866 saw a monotonous repetition of the same 

tactics—Congress would pass Bills which the President 

would veto and return as harsh, ill-advised, or in usurpation 

of his own authority; House and Senate, having organised 

a disciplined two-thirds majority, were in the end able 

to override the veto in every instance; and Lincoln, 

an admitted master in the art of patronage, would set 

the new law at nought through the army of office holders 

who were dependent on him . One Bill after another was 

buffeted back and forth in this mann er, and in the end 

nullified by what Mr. Jameson calls the President’s firmness 

and others by a less flattering name. Meantime unrest and 

discontent increased throughout the country—everywhere 
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were poverty, idleness, bankruptcy, and open rioting. 
Washington itself became a city of vagrants, drunkards, and 
prostitutes. In the streets, saloons, and brothels demobi¬ 
lised soldiers and fugitive negroes assaulted one another 
and packed the galleries of House and Senate to shout for 
or against the measures which affected them. Nothing could 
be accomplished while the deadlock prevailed. 

By a curious irony it was broken and the President’s fate 
sealed through the one controversy in which he must be 
accorded some measure of right. The instrument was the 
Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, a man who had dis¬ 
played unusual administrative abilities dur in g the recently 
concluded struggle, but had since its conclusion shown 
certain symptoms of inflation of the ego^ - a disease not 
impossibly contracted by association with his chief. 

General Sherman, who was co mmandin g the Depart¬ 
ment of the West, had received complaints that a certain 
highly-connected colonel, in charge of the liquidation of 
surplus army stores in the Mississippi region, was unduly 
favouring the enterprising adventurers from the North 
known as carpet-baggers, and that in consequence the local 
merchants were being ruined. Investigation having proved 
that the complaints were justified, Sherman had written to 
the War Department requesting the removal of the offending 
officer. Stanton replied without consulting the President, 
though in such a way as to appear to have the latter’s sanction 
and in a tone so subtly offensive that the general had no 
option but to offer his resignation; it is not improbable as 

Mr. Jameson suggests, that this was precisely the end at 
which the Secretary was aiming. 

Lincoln, becoming apprised of the facts, wrote to Stanton 
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demanding a satisfactory explanation or, in the alternative, 
his resignation. Stanton did not reply directly; instead the 
President received an informal request from Thaddeus 
Stevens and Ben Wade, the leaders of the House and Senate 
respectively, for an interview that same evening. 

Mr. Jameson gives his version of that celebrated noctur¬ 
nal meeting; he admittedly derives his facts from Private 
Secretary Purdy’s diary, and if we allow for his bias and that 
of his authority’s, the account which follows may be accepted 

as substantially accurate:— 


The President received them in his small study, a room 
which Mrs. Lincoln had furnished for him early in their 
tenancy; the oak shelves which covered nearly all of the 
available wall space were filled with his own books, many 
of them preserved from the log-cabin days. For the test 
the furniture consisted of a large flat-topped mahogany 
desk which stood before the drawn green velvet curtains 
of the single window, and several low mahogany easy- 
chairs, upholstered in green plush, which were grouped 
around the open fireplace. He installed his visitors in two 

of these, and himself in another opposite them. 

After a few perfunctory words of greeting there was a 
momentary silence. Even these, his two most mttehh 
enemies, must have been struck by the weary droop of the 

President’s head, the pallor of his skua 

witching of the enormous hands, and the long crossed 

legs, but neither made even formal inquiries e * * 

health. Stevens reclined in his chair, his hands o 8 

if Vi;c o-reat frame required support to maintain 

its balance, his club-foot extended directly before him. 
The green light filtering through the glass shade of the 
Cp Ml on his gleaming black -g -d^mbm 

with Iris eagle’s nose and gnm protruding underhp, 
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late Roman consul, a more ferocious Marius. \\ ade was 
leaning forward, elbows on knees, his rough-featured 
insolent face thrust out toward the President. It was he 

who first broke the silence. 

ve come to find out what you intend to do about 

Stanton,” he announced brusquely. ^ 

The President raised his eyes to the speaker, 
been to you for help and comfort, has he? I reckon he 



He’s 




got it, too. 

“He will, by God 


3J 


Steven’s harsh flat voice interrupted his colleague’s 
outburst. “We’ve come to find out in the first place what 


you’ve got against him.’ 

“Hasn’t he told you?” asked Lincoln. 

“We know about that dam-fool squabble out in St. 

Louis. What did Sherman want to interfere for?” 

“Because he feels the way I do, that the Federal stores 
shouldn’t be used to ruin little shopkeepers and fatten a 
lot of vultures—even if they happen to be related to 
United States senators,” added the President with signi¬ 
ficance. 

“Still howling when somebody steps on a rebel’s 


corns,” sneered Stevens. Every syllable dnpped with the 
contempt, stronger even than the hatred, which the 
Republican leader entertained toward the man before 
him . “Is that all you’ve got against Stanton?” 




cc 


33 


It isn’t any more,” returned the President calmly. 
I only asked for an explanation when he usurped my 
authority, and nearly lost me one of my best generals. 
Now he’ll have to resign. 

Because he’s a friend of ours, I suppose,” snorted 
Wade belligerently. 

“No, Senator, because he’s got a habit of telling tales 
out of school 




him disloyal. 


>3 


we might even stretch a point and call 
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“That’s a ■word that might more aptly be applied to 
others,” cut in Stevens sharply; “for instance, a man \rho 
breaks with his party and kicks over the ladder by which 
he climbed . . 

“And flouts the Lord’s plain injunction to punish 
traitors and rebels and their seed . . exploded Wade. 

“The party’ll do for now, Ben,” interrupted Stevens 
ironically. “We can assume to talk for it, but we ain’t 
carrying the same credentials from the Almighty.” Lin¬ 
coln glanced at him with a feint smile of humorous 
understanding, but he might have been peering into eyes 
of granite. 

Wade subsided, growling like an imperfecdy tamed 
bear, and Stevens once again turned to Lincoln. “It’s no 
good going over the old differences at this date. Our 
opinions are so well fixed by now I guess only Ben’s boss 
in Heaven could change ’em. We just came to tell you 
we won’t stand for Stanton being kicked out.” 

“He isn’t going to be kicked out; he’s going to resign,” 
said the President. 

“It comes to the same thing ,” returned the Penn¬ 
sylvanian irritably. “He suits us at the War Department, 
and we’re going to see that he stays there.” 

“He happens to be working for me,” argued Lincoln 
mildly, “ and I never believed in keeping a horse that’ll kick 
you in the backside any time you take your eyes off him.” 

“ He’s working for the people of the United States,” 

thundered Wade. 

“And we’re here to see that he keeps on working for 
them and us,” supplemented his redoubtable colleague. 
“We’re getting tired of passing reconstruction measures 
which you don’t pay any attention to. We pass an Ex¬ 
propriation Act and the rebels are still sitting on their 
land; we pass a Military Control Bill, and the army down 

South might as well be there having a picnic . . . 
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a 


And 


and 


Wade. 


cc 


) trial ?” put 
Canada, and 


life 


c< 


em ought to have hung a year ago. , r 

smile lurked at the comers of the President’s lips. 

sverv dav. He used 


getting bloodthirstier 


command 


against 




This pointed reference to the luckless Butler’s unbroken 


hands of the Confederates 


of acknowledgment 


Wade only a scowl and 
carry out that resolutio 


cc 




— V ~- -- J 

Do you propose to 


Do you think you can reconstruct 
hanging 


Wade 


CC 


cc 


and then with apparent irrelevance inquired 
You’ve never been a farmer, have you?” 
No,” barked the Senator from Ohio. 

Well, I have, as you’ve probably heard, and I ne 
1 to fertilise a hundred-acre field with a 


droppings. 

cc rr__ 


sparrow’s 




i * 1 - W 

If necessary we’ll get some more sparrows, 
jected Stevens pointedly. 

“That’s what I’m here to prevent, Mr. Steven 
Lincoln gently. 




inter- 


» 


said 


Your idea seems to be that you’re here to prevent 
rything the representatives of the —— ” 


ustically 


CC 


people want 
and the reason we’ 


persist in this matter of Stanton’s resignation, in two 
weeks there’ll be a law on the Statute Books making it 
impossible for you to dismiss Cabinet officers—or any 
other office-holders. Then if Stanton goes you go too.” 

The author admits that he has frequently bowdlerised the Lincolnian 
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His right hand, which had been punctuating his 
with awkward but vigorous gestures, thump ed the atm 
of hi? chair. \\ ade emitted a grunt of assent . 

For a tew moments there was silence. The President’s 
expression remained unchanged, but his forefinger 
absendy stroked the mole on his right cheek, a favourite 
trick of his when he was deeply perplexed. Only miff 
before had the threat of impeachment been employed 
against a President of the United States, when J ohn 
Tyler, a comparative nonentity who had succeeded to 
office through Harrison’s death, had offended the Ifadpfs 
of his party; even in that instance the threat had been 
idle . . . Lincoln knew that it was not idle now. These 
men hated him and all that he was trying to do with an 
almost religious fervour. He had thwarted two of the 
deepest instincts of man in them—the desire for vengeance 
and the itch for gain. Unless he capitulated in the matter 
of his perfidious Secretary of War, they would execute 
their threat without scruple, and his hopes of restoring 
peace to the distracted country would disappear into the 
abyss with him. But if he capitulated on this point there 
would be an end of his self-respect. . . 

He clasped his hands across his chest, and regarded 
Stevens closely. “That means that unless I back down 
over Stanton you’ll move for an impeachment-” 

The formidable veteran assented with a mere blink of 

his wrinkled eyelids. 

“I see; go ahead and impeach,” said the President 
evenly. 

It was obvious that his decision surprised Wade, at 
least. He leapt from his chair and assuming a forensic 
position, blunt finger pointing before him, he shouted, 
“We’ll do more than impeach. We’ll read you out of 
the part}*; we’ll make your name stink in people’s 

nostrils . . • 
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“You’ve tried to do that already,” the other reminded 
him equably; “your newspapers have already lampooned 
me as a drunkard, a blasphemer, and a seducer. \\ hat 
more have you got to say that in the kindness ot \our 

heart you’ve been keeping back?” 

The Senator from Ohio was unable tor a moment to 

think of anything. “Wait and see,” he snarled, and 
relapsed into his seat. 

Lincoln pondered a moment. “Obviously you can’t 
expect to get an impeachment in this Congress—even our 
fire-eating friend here,” with a nod ot the head toward 
Wade, “doesn’t expect he can hold his two-thirds majority 
in the Senate together for the purpose.” 

“A third of the Senate will be new atter next 4th 
March,” came Stevens’ contemptuous reminder. 




I don’t suppose it’ll change as much as that,” said the 


President, as if reflecting aloud; “you can hardly reckon 
on electing all of your own crowd.” 

“It’ll change some—and we can take care of the rest.” 

The cynicism of the remark was not lost upon his 
hearer; he well knew how, by refusing or postponing 
admission to the duly elected candidates of the minority 
party, even by dishonouring “ pairs” in cases of illness 
or absence, the dominant group had continued to guard 
the essential majority of two-thirds. He made a rapid 
mental calculation of possible gains or losses in the Upper 
House and came to an equally quick decision. 

Then I’ll make it my personal business to see that it 


doesn’t change as much as you hope.” He smiled to 
himself, as if cheered by the prospect of this last, decisive 
battle to which he was issuing challenge. “I still have 
faith in the ultimate good sense of the people.” 

So has the Republican party,” retorted Stevens and, 
followed by Wade, he stumped out of the room with 
remarkable agility for his seventy-four years. 
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An hour later Purdy, who had been working in an 
adjoining room, found Lincoln uneasily jo hit 

chair. On the floor beside him lay a paper in which he 
had been trying roughly to prognosticate the sank of 
the forthcoming elections, a curious Aynmw in the 
light of what followed. 


Only six weeks remained before the elect i o n ^ »«wl the t—■ 
three of these were to be devoted to a tour of the country. 
In the remaining three, besides the already oppressive routine 
of his office, he had to anticipate a vast amount of work 
because of the neglect of public business which would 
result from his absence, and to prepare the speeches with 
which he expected to overwhelm the voters. His task was 
not made easier by the resignation of several more of Us 
Cabinet on the news of his open breach with the party; only 
three of the ministers who had supported Him during the 
war still remained in office, and one of these was Stanton, 


who declined to surrender the keys of the War Department. 
The irrepressible !Mrs. Lincoln chose this period for a 
determined effort to revive the withered social life of Ac 
capital, and became shrilly fretful when her salons filled 
with whisky-laden politicians and their frowzy wives, 
inetpad of the aristocratic society she used to read about in 

Springfield, Illinois. She was inclined to suspect the Radical 

bloc of keeping the desirables from her parties and lamente d 
her husband’s derision to leave Washington while die fate 


her ambitions hung in the balance. 

Others urged weightier reasons against his resolution. 
>th his secretaries have recorded their efforts to induce him 
read the newspapers and gain some idea of how the 


i jt ^ fcfxodnocd in Mr. Jameson's boot, p. 47** 
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country regarded him. But he would wave aside the edi¬ 
torial extract they proffered him with the remark that Those 
fellows think they’re leading public opinion when they re 
only selling their own.” He seemed incapable of believing 
that the voters would refuse to accept his own version of 
the conflict between good and evil, though impartial 
observers were inclined to agree that the}’ might. And he 
still had unbounded confidence in the power of his phrases.^ 
During the first week of the tour it seemed that his belief 
in himself was to be justified. True, at Harrisburg his 
appearance on the platform was the signal lor jeers and 
cat-calls which grew in volume during his address. At one 
point his voice, which had never been strong, completely 
deserted him and he poured himself a glass of water, w here¬ 
upon a raucous voice called out, “I’ll bet he won t recognise 
what he’s drinking”—a sally wdiich w r as greeted with 
guffaws and cheers. But as he proceeded W est the recep- 

O . 

tions grew more and more cordial, until in Illinois and 
Indiana the enthusiasm was so vociferous that it impeded 
his oratorical efforts nearly as much as the unfriendly de¬ 
monstrations in the East had done. It could scarcely be 
called a discriminating enthusiasm, however—the cheers 
were for Honest Abe, the Rail-Splitter, the native son who 
had made good in the great u r orld. His hearers burst their 
lungs for “a lasting reconciliation with our stricken brethren 
of the South”—and emigrated daily by the score to enrich 
themselves on the misfortunes of “those dam’ Confederate 
rebels.” There was something rather sinister in the un¬ 
critical personal devotion of these turbulent \\ estemers— 
rumblings of sedition, of further civil war, if the threat of 
impeachment were carried out. At Peoria these threats 
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became articulate—a thousand men came to the 

earn ing firearms and swore to march on Washington if the 

Radicals attempted to oust the President from the White 

House. Lincoln solemnly cautioned them against once mote 

menacing the peace of the country, hut observers noted 

unmistakable signs of gratification in him at this dangerous 
expression of loyalty. 

The return journey must have cured any illusions he 
might have acquired during his triumphal progress through 
his native West. East of Buffalo the demeanour of the mobs 
was so threatening that it was deemed advisable to give him 
military protection. He was rarely allowed to finish a 
sentence without interruptions. Occasionally even missiles 
were flung at him. To his very face he was accused of 
currying social favour with Southern politicians and am¬ 
bassadors from such foreign countries as had assisted the 
Confederacy (a persistent allegation which Mr. Jameson 
dismisses with a too hasty contempt); of being privy, for a 
consideration, to Jefferson Davis’s escape to Canada and 
Lee’s immunity from prosecution; of faithlessly denying the 
negro the vote in the expectation of political and financial 
reward from interested sources. (Parenthetically it may be 
asked how he contrived to leave an estate of well over 
100,000 dollars derived from an income at the law which 
never exceeded 3000 dollars a year, and a Presidential salary 
of 25,000 dollars which he enjoyed for less than six years.) 

At Albany he was unable to finish his speech, and the 

meeting broke up in a riot in which several of his retinue 

were injured. He was removed to a hotel, and lay ill for two 

days while a number of meetings were cancelled. It was 

becoming clear that his “crusade,” as his supporters called 
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doomed 


he would be able to complete it. But he disregarded his 
medical advisers and departed for New \ ork and the most 


campaign 


The 


less than seven years before he had made his first appearance 

» * t ¥ 


before an Eastern 


small measure to his nomination 


But though place and people were the same, time and dr- 

m % 4 


minstances were utterly different 


abolition 


praise John Brown as a mart) 


condemn him as a fool, to steal men’s reason bv declaiming 


“Let us ha ve faith that Might makes Right, and in that faith 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
His hearers had been through four years of the worst war 
that had yet been seen upon the earth, and they were weary 
of illusory promises, deferred hopes, meaningless eloquence. 
Nor was he the same man as he had been then—he, too, had 
lost something in the furnace of war, his youth, his strength, 
everything but that incredible belief in his own moral 
discernment. The sympathetic New York World, in de¬ 
scribing his appearance said the next day, “He was haggard 
and aged beyond anything we had been led to believe—he 
seemed to have lived an entire lifetime since he last stood on 
that platform. Yet one realised, even before he opened his 
lips, his unshaken conviction that bis Right must in the end 
triumph,” The italic is my own. 

His hearers gave him their polite if frigid attention as he 
set forth, cautiously and at length, the issues between him¬ 
self and Congress. If there was no applause there were few 
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became 


armed by his own oratory that signs of restiveness began 

1 a PP ear - unflattering references to his opponents, 
eluding Horace Greeley, the most popular editor in New 
ork, brought forth the familiar cat-calls. And when he 


raised his curiously high, thin voice in the characteristically 
Lincol n ia n peroration, “Destiny calls us to high place 

amongst the nations/’ waves of sardonic mirth rolled back 
and forth across the hall. 


He was compelled to pause until the noise and laughter 
subsided. It was noticed that his head fell forward on his 
breast and he leaned heavily with his right hand on a table 
for support. His knees appeared to sag, and a curious 
twitching was visible about his mouth and eyes. After a 
few minutes he was able to resume. His voice had dropped 
so low that it was barely more than a mumble. 


“Not only for our sakes and our children’s must the evil 
passions evoked by war be utterly cast out and its more 
visible wounds quickly and gendy brought to healing. 
The day is not far when these United States will no longer 
be bounded in isolation by sea and mountain, a distant 
and adventurous son of the h uman family. Other voices 
will call upon us to contribute from our youth and our 
strength to the mother-nadons that bore us, when their 
day of agony and despair shall come . . .” 

Suddenly his huge body tottered and he put his hands out 
blindly before him . Several of those in the front rows 
leaped forward to catch him, for it seemed that he would 
fall forward, but he turned and reeled into the a rm s of 
Secretary Welles, who was sitting behind him. The audience 
waited until he had been removed and then filed out silendy. 
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They took him to Washington, and for several weeks his 
life hung in the balance. Medical opinion decided that e\ en 
if he lived for a time he would never recover the use of his 
faculties, and Congress passed the Disabling Act whereby 
he was removed from office and Andrew Johnson, the Vice- 
President, succeeded him. There was some criticism of this 
step, but it cannot be seriously maintained that Congress was 
not acting in the public interest by this exercise of its con¬ 
stitutional right. 

He lingered on for some months in a little house on the 
outskirts of Washington, Mrs. Lincoln intermittently 
nursing him and carrying on feuds with her successor in the 
White House and Mrs. Grant. He took little interest in 
politics thenceforth, though he endorsed President John¬ 
son’s efforts to sustain his own misguided and unsuccessful 
policies—an attitude which undoubtedly cost him the popu¬ 
lar sympathy which his misfortunes might otherwise have 
obtained for him. His favourite pastime was the composi¬ 
tion of incredibly bad verses (which he actually destined for 
publication!), a pursuit to which he had been devoted for a 
short period in his early manhood. He was not above sub¬ 
mitting them to his friends for criticism, for on one of these 
occasions he is said to have remarked, “I reckon thev’ll last 
as long as most of the good that politicians do.” 

He died on 4th March 1867* the sixth anniversary of his 
inauguration. 

A curious incident, worth repeating for the light it throws 
on the author’s mind, is recorded at the end of the book. 
The scene is the sitting-room of Lincoln’s house. The 
ex-President is lying on his deathbed, and various Washing¬ 
ton notables are gathered in the parlour below, conversing 
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f voices while they await news of the end. Presently 
>t the attendant doctors is heard coming down the 
he stands in the doorway a moment and announces 
he President has just passed away. Every one is silpnf 
anton, who bows his head and says in deeply reverent 


tones; 


“Now he belongs to the ages.” 

Mr. Jameson wishes us to infer that this was a sincere 
acknowledgment of error on the part of the troublesome 


War Minister. 


Whoever could believe that would accept 
on a tombstone as historical truth—but perhaps 

is type of mind which would attempt a vindica- 
unfortunate sixteenth President. 
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IF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK HAD 

NOT HAD CANCER 

By EMIL LUDWIG 

The Royal Palace at Potsdam on 21st May 1887. Crown 
Prince Frederick lay in a huge bed, his handsome head pale 
and feverish against the pillow, his long fair beard abun¬ 
dantly streaked with grey; he was then fifty-six. For four 
months he had been suffering from a throat complaint, 
which troubled him less than the succession of doctors who 
in turn attempted to reassure or alarm him. A sick heir, who 
was always hoarse and sometimes voiceless, was not his own 
master: he realised that the German nation, all Europe, was 
watching the inflammation in his throat; the ominous word 
cancer had already been whispered. Just two months had 
elapsed since the German Emperor’s ninetieth birthday: his 
grandson, Frederick’s son, was twenty-eight. Must not 
every sober citizen of a State which was only semi-constitu¬ 
tional be alive to the consequences of the crown skipping 
a generation? What would, or at least might, happen 

if this middle-aged man died suddenly in the very act of 
ascending the throne? ; 

The Empire which he was to rule was still young, but 

the Crown Prince was old as Crown Princes go, for immense 

physical vitality had carried his father twenty years bevond 

e allotted Biblical span. Small wonder then that for a 
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generation the eyes of all malcontents—and there was no 
lack of these in Germany—had been riveted upon him, 
Sixteen years had passed since the establishment of the 
Empire, and its prestige abroad showed no inHirqt jo n of 
diminishing: everything seemed to show that fate and 
genius were obviously co-operating to beget some ex¬ 
traordinary prodigy. Everybody who was in a position to 
attain wealth, power, ra nk , or influence, appeared to be 
contented and in fact was so. It seemed as if the energy, 

industry, and discipline of the German character had found 
complete expression. 

Curiously enough, however, two classes were presump¬ 
tuous enough to voice their dissatisfaction with this brilliant 
era: the Church and the workers declined to approve. The 
clergy held themselves aloof from the ruling caste, the Court, 
the army, and the nobles; the labouring classes voted 
regularly against a social order in which they felt themselves 
oppressed, and their number was swelling to an alarming 
extent. All who were hostile to the idea of a dictatorship 
placed their hopes in the Crown Prince, who had repeatedly, 
even openly, opposed this materialistic regime which seemed 
concerned only with those who held enough of this world’s 
goods or with the meek Christians who toiled and cried, 
“God Save the King.” 

Naturally, these various factions split and overlapped: 

there was a small section of upright Conservatives who 

resented the over-regimented State, and on the other side 

were milli ons of Liberal citizens who accepted it because it 

enabled them to live easily and comfortably, and comfort 

meant more to them than influence or freedom. In general, 

however, officers and officials, the nobles at Court, and in the 
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country, remained loyal to the Throne and the Church; whilst 
professors and intellectuals, particularly the leading ones, 
turned their backs on both, thus drawing nearer to the great 
red army of Socialism than was agreeable to either of them. 

Over all this—feared, adored, and hated—wrapped 
invisibly in a storm cloud whence at any moment he might 
launch a warning thunderbolt, was the man who for twentv- 
five years had wielded power with iron hands, and whose 


temperament would never allow him to renounce it volun¬ 
tarily as long as the breath remained in his bodv. But this 
cloud did not soar high above the Ge rman people and their 
politics; rather it moved along in the depths, bearing tvith it 
storms and all m a nn er of meteorological devices, almost 
settling down on earth at times and obscuring the sunlight. 
His character would not let him raise himself above party; 
he was in his element below, amid the turmoil of battle. 

^ith watchful glance and attentive ear the seven tv-two- 
year-old Bismarck strained every nerve to know what 
destiny had in store for his future master; perhaps he said 
to himself like Schiller, whom he knew well, “I know nor 


what to fear or hope.” The Crown Prince had 
enemy for years, though impotent because the age. 
had always treated him as a docile son, allowing 
influence and no initiative. For however much Vi 
might find himself, as the years went on, powerless against 
his Chancellor in matters of state, in his own house he never 

i almost as if he revenged himself 


iiliam 


grudging 


Bismarck 


himself 



merely the coun- 


left all decisions to him as King and Empe 
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, “ iauumu, P Petween two men was like that between 
a King and a mistress who rules him completely but is wise 

enough to maintain the outward show of submission de¬ 
manded by the kingly office of the man her puppet. 

What will happen, the ageing Bismarck must have asked 
himself a hundred times, if the old man who was bom in the 
eighteenth century and entered Paris in 1815 is succeeded by 
a younger man who, because of his contrary tendencies, his 
generation, and above all, his wife’s influence, is accessible 
to enlightened and ultra-modem ideas? If fate suddenly 
snatched him away, was not the gifted but vacillating and 
obviously autocratic character of the grandson perhaps 
preferable to that of the Liberal son? Perhaps the head- 
strong gambols of a young colt were less to be feared by an 
experienced trainer than the set and immovable English 
trot of a steadier horse whom it would be more difficult to 
cure of his own gait. Of course if the Crown Prince had not 
had a wife, or at any rate such a wife . . .! 

Frederick was handsome (one German kin g, Frederick 
HI, had already been called Frederick the Handsome); with 
his tall form, his blue eves, his finely chiselled nose, he re- 
presented what had been the accepted type of manly beauty 
for half a century, and not in Germany alone. Nevertheless, 


he was not conspicuously virile; rather he was romantic, 

easily influenced, and for that very reason closely attached 

to the affectionate and fertile relationship which had now 

linked him to Queen Victoria for thirty years. The marriage 

had taken place before Bismarck’s accession to power: he 

could scarcely be said to have promoted it. For, although 

all his life long he had tried to make sure of England, this 

great judge of men had to calculate the influence which the 
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strong will and resourceful spirit of this Englishwoman 
would exert on her husband and thus on the Crown. 

Ambitious and highly cultured, brought up under the 

influence of a distinguished father, this royal maiden had 

not come over the seas like Isolde merely to serve a king’s 

son and bear him children; she wished for power and this 

with an intensity which had never betore been seen on the 

Prussian throne. For years she had found more obstacles in 

the will of the reigning minister t han in her husband’s 

parents, and she found real happiness only in her own home, 

for her marriage was a successful one. Fritz, whom she 

dominated, had never disappointed her; but her eldest son, 

who went his own way—and hardly an English one at that 

was a source of grief to her. But above all she was uneasy 

under the searching gaze of the Chancellor, whose social 

world was bound to appear to her not merely strange but 
antiquated. 


She was certainly not beloved. Whenever the peo 
three-quarters of whom knew* nothing of politics, read 
disagreements with the Chancellor, they always took 


side of their own countryman against 
and through inspired articles in 




Englis h woman. 


sometimes 


knew well how to expose the dangers 


influenced 


Instead 


of using this daughter of the English roval house to form . 
link with her country, Bismarck, through distrust, jealousy 
and suspicion, rejected her as a means to that end. He would 

other owe everything to himself than be under an obligation 
to anyone. And could he not see the moment coming nearer 
tn nearer when this self-confident Englishwoman would be 
ible to snap her dainty fingers at him? At Versailles, at the 
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end of 1 870, he had complained to both King Willisa tti 
the General Staff of the dangerous correspondence which 
the Crown Princess maintained with her mother, and had 
spoken in veiled words of the species of high treason l»»*i« e 
in the communication of secret news to a neutral country. 
Later it was his domestic policy which he imaging to be 
jeopardised by the Liberal atmosphere at the Crown Prince's 
Court. Bismarck’s bitterest enemy in the Reichstag had 

frequented that Court for years, and he raged over his power- 
lessness to prevent it. 

His feelings were necessarily complicated, therefore, when 
he saw the heir to the throne lying between life and 


The German doctors had left the sick-room: their diag¬ 
nosis was grave. Professors Gerhardt and Bergmann sus¬ 
pected cancer without as yet venturing, in May, to mention 
it openly. The arrival of the English physician, M ntiell 
Mackenzie, was actually the result of their decision and 
Victoria was in no wise responsible for it, as was thought in 
Germany before the publication of her letters. Mordl 
Mackenzie brought a new mind to bear on the question, 
and at the end of May 1887 no one knew for certain which 
of the two groups of doctors was right. Mackenzie then 
removed a small portion of the Crown Prince’s diseased 
larynx for the purpose of microscopic examination. 

The bacteriologist was Rudolf Virchow, and it was 
signifi can t that the scientific decision as to what was taking 
place in Frederick’s larynx should be left for him to pro¬ 
nounce. For many years he had been Bismarck's uncom¬ 
promising enemy, a leader of the Liberal left and hence a 
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valued member of the Crown Prince’s circle. At that period 
it was still unusual in Germany for a professional man, a 
surgeon in fact, to hold an important position in politics. 
For twenty-five years he had been waging a campaign in the 
Prussian Landtag against the incipient military dictatorship 
of Herr von Bismarck-Schonhausen; in all that time the 
violence and even the language with which these two, 
Virchow and Bismarck, fought in public had never dimin- 
ished in fury. On the one hand was strength, audacity, 
disdain of compromise, the genuine Junker spirit; on the 
other, enlightenment, a social and civic sense: the contrast 
between royalism and republicanism, the sword as opposed 
to the spirit, Potsdam to Weimar, was clearly exemplified in 
these two men. 


And now Virchow bent over his microscope, deciphering 
the handwriting of fate in the tissues of this bit of skin. 
There he sat, the embodiment of the scientist, entirely the 
physician, oblivious of whence this morsel of membrane 
came, comparing it, analysing and re-analysing, and con¬ 
cluding : “ There is no cancer here, but the fragment is too 
small to say for certain.” Two days later a fresh incision 
was made, and a larger piece of skin removed; and again 
Virchow’s finding was: “No sign of a cancerous growth.” 
Thereupon battle was joined between the German doctors 
and the Englishman, who now advised most strongly 
against what was always a difficult operation. On 8th 
June a third section of the growth was removed. For 
the third time Virchow confirmed: “In spite of the most 
searching investigation I have not been able to find any 
trace of pathological changes worth mentioning ... It can¬ 
not be said with certainty from the specimens submitted 
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U hcther such a prognosis is justified in view of the whole 

course ot the illness. But in any event there is nothing to be 

tound here which might lead to an assumption that the 
illness 'will take a more serious course. 

The antagonism of the ruling classes towards the patient 
is shown by Princess Victoria in a letter written to her 
mother from San Remo in the autumn of that year: “I must 
tell you that the Court, the military, and the Government in 
Berlin are so stupid as to believe that Fritz’s illness is in a 
far more advanced stage than it really is. I can even say that 
they wish he were even worse! They think that the sooner 
all hope for the Crown Prince’s life is given up and someone 
else takes his place, the better it will be for all concerned.” 

Then in November, in the very midst of these party an A 
professional disputes as to the nature and probable course of 
the illness, a sudden change took place: the patient was in 
less pain, the inflammation gradually subsided and Mac¬ 
kenzie, who had been openly criticised for the last year 
because he advised against operating, was allowed to visit 
his patient again; although he had rendered no therapeutic 
service, it was at any rate a fact that, relying on Virchow’s 
opinion and his own optimism, he had pronounced against 
the dangerous laryngotomy prescribed by the German 
surgeons. The dima re of the Riviera, renewed hope, the 
devoted nursing of his wife did the rest, and when the 
Crown Prince returned to Berlin in February 1888, he looked 
vounger and stronger and was heartily welcomed by the 
people of Be rlin as he drove through the streets. In the 
mess rooms and the exdusive aristocratic dubs the astonish¬ 
ment at this unheard-of recovery could scarcely be concealed. 

As the old Kaiser seemed to be breaking up, the Crown 
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Prince became Regent for a few weeks. For the first time lie 
sat on equal terms with Bismarck, and discussed what was 
to be done if the Kaiser died. Both were on edge at hrst: 
Frederick was anxious not to let fall any careless question 
which might betray his ignorance and lower him in the eyes 
of this peerless judge of men. Bismarck was curbing his 
resentment, exerting all the delicacy of which he was 
capable. But neither of them was easy in mind when they 
separated. 

Weill What was he like?” Victoria asked her husband. 

“Like granite/’ said Frederick as he stood by the window. 

They had moved into their palace in Unter den Linden, 
and when the Regent looked down on the street from behind 
his curtains he saw nothing but anxious glances. For when 
a king has reigned for thirty years his opponents themselves 
have grown to accept him as part of the normal state of 
t hing s, and in his old age William I had scarcely an enemy left. 

When he died, on 9th March 1888, Frederick and Bis¬ 
marck stood alone for some time by the death-bed. The old 
man had joined their hands the day before to point out the 
only safe path for his son and his Chancellor to follow. 


Surrounded by his whole family he had fallen peacefully 
asleep. Now that the old Empress had been led away and 
not even the grandchildren were allowed to enter, Frederick 
came out of his reserve. He stood a few minutes by the side 
of the iron bedstead on which his dead father lay. 

You saw my father’s gesture yesterday,” he said in 
uncertain —— “ T - • • - ■ - 


Let us join forces! I was young 


used to oppose you, and you were younger then. You 
have built up the Empire. What more could I u-i,h 


maintain 


>1 
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“Mr powers,” said Bismarck in a firm voice, hnhW an 
to the bedrail, “ my powers have been spent in the service of 
the King. What is left of them belongs to Your Majesty.” 

He paused, but did not seem to expect an answer, for he 

went on slowly; 

It is understood that we pursue only a German polity 
here.” The word “German” was very slightly rm phati«^ 
but just enough to irritate Frederick. Chivalrous by 
he was always on the alert to protect his wife, awl all t4w» 
more so now that she was the Empress. He thwpftiff 
changed the subject, and said: 

“Tour wisdom made everything safe abroad long ago. 

If you can do the same at home we can sleep quiedy at 
nights.” 

Bismarck straightened himself, let go of the rail, put his 
hands behind his back, and looked searchingly at his new 
master through his moist and deeply ringed eyes: 

“One can never sleep quietly. Your Majesty.” 

Frederick felt the other’s glance probing him : he so ught 
for a way of escape, pointed to the dead man, and said softly 
and in a slightly theatrical mann er: 

“You are right. He too had to work hard for his last 
sleep.” 

As the owner of Bomstedt, a country squire, the new 
Kaiser had gained practical experience and an insight into 
the various classes of society. He was definitely on die side 
of the common people, and even though he never allowed 
them to approach him intimately, being even more conscious 
of his rank than his essentially simple father, yet he was 
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anxious to do all he could for the people, though not yet 
through the people. In this he had the whole-hearted and 
energetic support of his wife. Despite her consciousness of 
rank, her instinct towards splendour, Victoria was never¬ 
theless too firmly rooted in the Liberal traditions of her child¬ 
hood not to regard puritanism, charity, and tolerance in 
typically English fashion as the foundation of all Christian 
virtues—not to speak of their value for diplomatic purposes. 
Once upon a time her country had had a taste of civil war 
(even if it was two hundred years ago) and a king had had 
his head cut off; the warning had been taken to heart, a 
reign of prudence and patience inaugurated, and anv ten¬ 
dency towards autocracy severely frowned upon. 

She was deeply impressed by the fact that she was now an 
empress and actually more important than her mother, 
whom all her life she had been accustomed to regard with 
affection, awe and profound admiration. But neither her 
conscience nor her ambitions would have allowed her to 
drape herself in the haughty purple of majesty. It was her 
mission to show her mother that she had introduced the 
English spirit into Prussia, since England was of course the 
first country in the world. Not merely to enjoy but to 
deserve every good thing, earning anew the privileges to 
which she had been bom instead of assuming them as her 
right: that was what her father Albert had taught her, and 
they had discussed such principles in long letters. 

Opposed to the royal couple was a united front of Junkers, 

officers, and hidebound Conservatives who showed no signs 

of any readiness to bring their world up to date. These 
dasses hated Bismarck and he returned their hatred tea- 
fold; nevertheless, they clung to each other. For only with 
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the SU PP°« of tht officers—and that meant the nobility as 
cou ^ the old feel himself safe from Socialist 
alarms; and only with the help of Bismarck could the King’s 
old servants retain the privileges which for three centuries 
and longer they had fiercely maintained in the face of their 
masters: A million soldiers united under absolutely loyal 
officers represented a million opponents of Socialism, even 

though the Socialists were recruited from the ranks of their 
own brothers. 

Frederick and \ ictoria proceeded cautiously at first: they 
had to humour Bismarck and at the same time prepare the 
nation gradually for reforms which would have led to 
bewilderment if they had been sprung upon them all at once. 
For both purposes a decade was necessary, in all human 
probability. It never occurred to Frederick to throw the 
Chancellor overboard: he would never have sacrificed the 
enormous prestige which his name enjoyed in Europe. He 
knew too that the old man was a past master of foreign 
affairs, and that the whole Continent was envious of Ger¬ 
man v because of him . Frederick therefore took as his 
watchword: Leave Bismarck to rule abroad, but at home 
advance slowly against him. 

Moreover, since Bismarck had ruled with the aid of all 
parties, and Frederick showed no signs of committing him¬ 
self to the Socialists, the Chancellor was still able to mainta i n 
an appearance of slightly Liberal tendencies so long as the 
military influence in the Reichstag remained unimpaired. 

He changed his tactics against the Englishwoman too. 

Although up to now he had been violendy opposed to 

delegating any share in the Government, he now perceived 

that he might be able to carry through his plans for an 
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English alliance through the relations and friends of his new 
mistress. The long letter which he wrote to Lord Salisbury 
in 1887 had carefully prepared the way for this alliance, 
although not leading to much more than an exchange of 
courtesies. But in the regular correspondence between 
mother and daughter, now on a plane of equality as queens 
of two neighbouring Powers, the idea was carried further; 


with mixed feelings the Empress realised that sooner or 
later some menace would cast its shade over her native land 


and might thus cause Britain to assent to this alliance. 

When the treaty with Russia came up for renewal in 

March 1890 the Emperor Frederick, although no friend of 

Russia, never hesitated for a moment: he signed it, and 

Bismarck rejoiced at being offered an extension of six years 

instead of three, for in his eyes the safety of the Empire was 

irrevocably bound up with this treaty. Whoever let it lapse 

would drive the Russians headlong into the arms of the 

French, and make a future war on two fronts only too 

likely. In fact any failure to renew this pact carried with it 

the threat of world war; and even the German position with 

relation to England, whom Bismarck did not wish to w oo 

too openly, would be improved by the signing of the 
Russian treaty. 


Kaiser and Chancellor were equally unanimous on all 
questions affecting the navy and the colonies. The arma¬ 
ment and shipping industries, vau ntin g their succession to a 
line of mighty men, vainly sought to obtain from the Kaiser 
what the Chancellor has steadfastly refused or at least 


back throughout 


Bismarck s old dictum_the 


of Germany’s future lies not on the w ater but on land 
1 as she is between two envious enemies 
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concentrate all her forces at home)—found an apt if discreet 
disciple in the new Kaiser as he approached the sixties. At 
the same time the Empress was anxious that the ancient 
birthright of her native land should not be jeopardised by a 
new fleet growing up before her very shores. Thus both 
English and well-advised German interests were working 
in the same direction, and whether he agreed or disagreed 
with the new ruler, Bismarck found it easy to forward the 
peace policy which he had been pursuing for over ten years, 
because, given Frederick’s character and Victoria’s principles, 
nothing was further from the. mind of either than any 
thought of conquest. 

For Frederick HI was an heir in the best sense of the word: 
he was influenced neither by the vfipis of the Crown Prince 
who has inherited power without earning it, nor by the fear 
of risking his youthful laurels in his old age: his one aim 
was to rectify the mistakes made during the turmoil and 
haste attending the foundation of the Empire. To make 
the Reichstag a lower chamber was his and his wife’s ideal, 
but that was impossible as long as Bismarck stood there—he 
was the roeber de bronze in their path. And these two, who 
had waited thirty years for their position, resolved to be 
patient a little longer, in the meantime leaving their major- 
domo as much power abroad as possible in the hope that he 
might be induced to listen to reason at home. 

The Prussian electoral system, which was divided into 
three classes on a purely plutocratic basis, so that a rich 
man’s vote counted for as much as a thousand poor men’s, 
had been called by Bismarck himself the worst of all possible 
systems. As long as there was no parliamentary government 
either in the Empire or in Prussia, Bismarck personally had 
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nothing to fear from a modem electoral system in Prussia, 
with which too he could buy back the sympathies of millions 
whom he had alienated years ago. It was being said in 
1893 that the Chancellor was nearly eighty, and his energy 
was no longer the same; only his lust for power was un- 
diminished, and with his enemies increasing on all sides he 
realised by the sixth year of Frederick’s reign that this same 
emperor with whom he had had so many struggles in the 
past was now become his safest support, so long as he was 
allowed to have his own way from time to time. As he grew 
older Bismarck sought refuge more and more in an ever 
deeper and more passionate devotion to his life’s work, the 
security of the Empire, and he seemed prepared to yield a 
little ground in his thirty years of conflict at home, provided 
that he was given a free hand to safeguard the future through 
his system of building up alliances. 


The new Prussian franchise, a sop to the Liberals, regained 
Bismarck some of his old supporters, and he and the Kaiser 
accepted the upbraidings of the army, the Court clergy and 
professors like Treitschke as the price thev had ro nav 


march 


Virchow now found it impossible to remain 
rial enemy, he kept in the background a 


friend and counsellor of Frederick j if the truth were known 
this moral union with his old opponent was not disagreeable 


Bismarck. _ 
dictator could have 


meantime events took 


learning. Instead of exalting war and armies, conquests, 
fleets, and colonies, and building up theories to support 
them, German scholarship once more found itself pursuing 
the road taken by Humboldt. Even the history of Prussia 
was critically investigated, and since the Emperor Frederick 
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prided himself on his tolerance, people even went so fin in 
the course of time as to re-write the history of that dynasty 
winch had turned so many young heads and led them into 
political error. In tact it even became possible in the B erlin 
L niversity to venture upon respectful criticism of Frederick 
the Great: they deprecated the attitude of the King of Prussia 
towards Napoleon; they spoke with unrestrained admiration 
of Baron von Stein, and yet no one was dismissed, retired, 

* * persecuted. In his last years the aged Treit- 

schke lectured to empty rooms and his students forgot his 

doctrines as soon as possible if they wished to make careers 
for themselves. 

Hampered by Bismarck in his efforts on behalf of the 
working classes, Frederick took up the colonisation of 
barren lands. He began to populate the thinl y peopled 
districts of Prussia, Mecklenburg, and Oldenburg, with 
peasant famili es, and estates which fell into the market were 
bought up by the State and handed over to small settlers: 
thus five to six milli on peasants were won over, for Frederick 
had leamt that the working man is the greatest asset of any 
countrv. His aim was to place agriculture and forestry, 
dair y farmin g, vegetable and egg production on a rational 
basis, and he preferred to emulate Denmark and Holland in 
this direction rather than ask the Reichstag for new regi¬ 
ments of cavalry, seeing that no one was threatening Ger¬ 
many, since Germany appeared to threaten no one. During 
the last vears of his life Bismarck grudgingly acquiesced in 
these agrarian reforms, with the thought at the back of his 
mind that he was thus creating new reserves to stem the red 
tide of Socialism which was rolling up as industry developed. 

As in England and Holland, the life of the Court was 
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simple and homelike rather than brilliant, Victoria being 
content to shine only on ceremonial occasions. As the years 
went on, and her ambitions were satisfied, she too became 
simpler in her tastes, her gratitude for her husband’s recovery 
when at death’s door having softened her nature and rele¬ 
gated to the background her more masculine and thrusting 
qualities. In the eyes of the Emperor and Empress it was 
more important to attract Eugen Richter, that great rumb¬ 
ling bear, to a tea-party at Potsdam than to hold reviews and 
dedicate memorials; if they could prevail on Mommsen to 


join their animated and intellectual circle and discuss 

future of Europe with Rickert, Bamberger, Stauffenburg 
Schrader, they felt they had achieved cnmet-hinrr- 


wide 

fare. 


specialists 


knowledg 


instance of ostentatious extravagance 


regimental mess came to the ears of the Kaiser_ 

War Lord would immediately promulgate severe restrictions. 

Whenever he heard of misconduct in the army he would 

investigate it down to the smallest detail, never hesitating 

to defy the wrath of patrician families and banish to a 

wretched border garrison any of their scions who had been 
found guilty of bullying. 


During the whole of these ten years the Crown Prince 
William had pursued a personal policy which was continually 
shitting, and Bismarck used at first to take advantage of the 
growing antagonism between parents and son. Even 
though Frederick had escaped cancer, he was, being human, 
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always subject to sudden death. Where was it decreed that 
he should outlive the Chancellor, just because he 

teen years younger? As a general rule the HohenzoUems 
had never reached the age of William I, but the 

were a virile race. The Crown Prince too, just like his fetbf* 
and most Crown Princes before him, had naturally b-m the 
rallying point for all who were dissatisfied with the present 
state of aflairs. Stocker, the Court preacher, gained him 
over through his anti-semitism; the aristocratic officer caste 
through their banquets; generals of the type of Liebert, 
Keim, and Bemhardi, through flattering comparisons with 
Frederick the Great, whose genius had never been recog¬ 
nised by his father; and elegant and extravagant of 

the type ol Eulenburg encouraged this exalted young 
in his dreams of the Nibelungs and Lohengrin, all in 
glittering silver armour covered with decorations. 

To Bismarck he showed an exaggerated deference which 
in no wise imposed upon the old fox but which he turned to 
his own ends. If the Kaiser showed himself unmanag eable 
in important questions, Bismarck’s newspapers would 
emphasise the Crown Prince’s profound understanding of 
modem requirements. Or Bismarck would have a memorial 
unveiled somewhere, making sure that die Crown Prince 
was present, and would then get his tame journalists to 
elaborate upon the enthusiastic welcome which the hand¬ 
some young man received in every German town. Then 
there would be scenes with both parents, who always 
supported each other, and once more W illi a m would see 

* ert-ond vouiip and misunderstood Frederick the 


Great. 


heart, however, Bismarck’s greatest wish was 
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long life for the Emperor, since the aimless existence of the 
Crown Prince pointed to future conflicts, and for the sake 
of his own life’s work the old minister must hope that time 
would mature the young man before he came to the throne. 
During the last year of his life Bismarck hardly ever appeared 
in public: in everything he was represented by his son 
Herbert, and when he felt his end approaching, he wrote a 
lofty farewell address, adjuring Frederick and his successors 
never to depart from the principles on which he had founded 
and m a intain ed the Empire: friendship with Russia and 
Austria, no independence of action for either of the two 
kingdoms, no large navy, few colonies, a strong army at 
home, and fiiendship—if possible an alliance—with Eng¬ 
land. When he died on 30th July 1898, at enmity with man¬ 
kind but content with his labours and free from the caucbe- 
mar coalitions , he had worked for ten years with Frederick 

in for the good of the country and kept the peace of Europe 
through many a crisis. 


Nevertheless, his death after thirty-six years of unin¬ 
terrupted power was felt as a release: even a king, much less 
a minister, could hardly reign so long without the world 
growing bored with his mere existence through the constant 
roperition of his gestures, his style, his vety face. Now 

mally, the sands of life and power were running low for 
Qn«n Victoria, who had reigned for sixty-four years, and 

*° h °« *«* record for sovereigns. 

• ^ War Edward Vll, the close friend of his 

MMet, found himself in the position for which Bismarck had 

watted twenty years. The moment had now come to con- 
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elude the alliance: in this document the true afEampe 

was signed in 1903. It was a lively satisfaction to t- j | 
whose golden wedding thus seemed to ratify his 
alliance in the deepest sense, and at the same time a 
for Victoria, whose destiny seemed to make her the syndnl 
of this alliance. It also enhanced the fame of Bismarck, who 
for a generation had never pursued an unfriendly policy 
towards England, always having this alliance in view, and had 
warned the Empire against the construction of a Luge navy. 

But the Emperor Frederick was to drive in two 
piles as permanent foundations for the of Pa w 
The Czar 1 s invitation to convene an International Gout at 
The Hague met with the warmest approval from the Kaiser 
and his consort: without the slightest hesitating t ra pp i n g 
Bismarck’s caution, he instructed the German thUm to 
vote for compulsory arbitration, which he carded with the 
help of the Russian and British votes. A new epoch 
to have been ushered in with the new century, ami the 
moment was opportune for a reconciliation with Fiance 
which would heal the rankling sote of Alsace. Frederick, 
who had fought there forty years before, was now at se v enty 
wise enough, after the death of the old Chancellor who was 
so hated by France, to dare a magnificent gesture of con¬ 
ciliation. On 10th May 1901, the thirtieth anniversary of 


theP 




part of Lorraine a neutral zone. He had already replace d the 
more reactionary officials in both provinces by men fin 
Baden, Wortemberg, and the Rhineland, whom he knew to 
be more congenial to the Alsatians. Shortly afterwards 
Frederick and Victoria visited Pads and were welcomed as 
friends. At home the German people, peace-loving by 
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nature, signified their approval of a policy which went fa 1 
to relieve them of the burden of taxation imposed by the 

^ ■ i | ^ J_^ _ j, A 


army estimates 


After i 
reformer 


unionists (who mostly inclined 


the centre. Liberals of all shades of opinion, and a slowlv 

_ _ . • - J 


increasing 


Education, and although keeping his own scepticism in the 

background, he took care to free research from the trammels 

o the Church. He filled many professorial chairs with 

brilliant Jewish scholars, pensioned off the aristocratic 

domrds, and invited French and American savants to lecture 
in German universities. He mo Waz on ~ ~ 1 „ - t 


is beginning to modify his extremist 


him 


majority 


Bismarckian—d 


During the whole o: 
parliamentary quest: 

f fi “ thedeatb ofthe Chancellor it becamT^ob^of 
h^ted debate, and it took the Kaiser another ten v to 
convert comparatively few of the r,u „ ' 5 

monarchy and the Church The idea A o{ the 

F° 7 as that it was infinitely preferable to h«tow o 


German 
iiim by force, and that h 


e it 


the menacing voice of Socialism, 

J rf** A A M 1 ^ 


Germany 5 ; 


difference betwee 


this 


than dominatin 


German 


—- ^iuvmis ana 

Now that the international 
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After stormy debates lasting many months a Awy In 
the constitution was at last passed by a two-thirds majority, 
and on ist January 1912 the parliamentary system ramp km 
force both in the Kingdom of Prussia and the F.mpirp of 
Germany. National decisions—above all, questions of peace 
and war—no longer depended on the caprice of a more or 
less capable monarch, but were taken by the whole body of 
the country’s elected representatives. Ministers became 
responsible to the Reichstag and Landtag instead of to the 
Emperor and King, whose absolute power decreased as the 

* I _ * 

popularity and security of the dynasty grew. Those were 
stirring tim es, and for a moment it looked as if an officers’ 
Putsch would compel the Kaiser to abdicate in favour of 
his son. Strange as it may seem, this attempt failed not 
through any lack of arms or ammuni tion but owing to the 
refusal of the Crown Prince, who had now reached his 
fifties. His hair was turning grey. He had become resigned 
to much, had forgotten much. For many years he had 
devoted his time to establishing a museum of Prussian 
military history. The ever-growing hope of world peace, 0 
the constant increase of friendly alliances, had gripped his 
imagination. In his English uncle, the intimate friend of his 
mother, he had come to see a peaceful gentleman who 

desired peace for his country and provoked no one. During 

the Boer War he had seen his grandmother placing too high 
a value on doubtful gains. He had seen how the Czar, 
rendered anxious by revolution and the loss of the Russo- 
Japanese War, desired peace above all things; and he 
had seen that, of all the kingdoms of Europe, Austria 
was the most fragile, too weak a reed to be his sole 


support. 
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During the last ten years he had associated with the men 
of letters whom he had previously avoided, just as they b ad 
avoided him. He had seen his own sons grow up and 
their Radicalism in their turn. Circumstances denying it 
food, his inborn craving to be conspicuous, to take the lead 
in everything, had yielded to a certain whimsical resignation, 
as he realised that the world had no time to spare for his 
spectacular flourishes. His fondness for the sea, inherited 

with his English blood, found outlet in world travel and 
brilliant regattas. 



By now Frederick had passed his eightieth year and 
Victoria was approaching hers. Both were sated, weary, and 
yet happy in their way. When the second German Kaiser 
surveyed his empire, what he saw was the many-sided 
activities of an inventive and efficient people pressing for- 
ward in every direction and leading in many, always ready 
to learn from others, and now be ginnin g to fuse its own 
innate qualities of industry and discipline into a third 
quality which may perhaps be described as an ordered 
freedom and which was leading to an enormous expansion 
in the technical field. Slowly the German people were ac¬ 
quiring the civic responsibility which they had always lacked; 
while the political parties continued to wrangle, the masses 
were gradually developing a political sense which no one 
before Frederick had ever given them the chance of practis¬ 
es* Fewer and fewer of the highest positions were now 
filled by the nobility: men of talent were coming forward 
from the ranks of the middle classes and labour, and working 
tibeir way up to the highest posts. Without revolution 
Germany had become, like England, a virtual republic 
through the wisdom of its ruler, and had therefore become 
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doubly attached to its hereditary reigning house, t 
it owed its liberty at home. 


August 


III was eighty-three when he died 
The whole world mourned this wise prince 


His successor, still in his handsome prime at fifty-five, 

ascended the throne with quiet dignity, and was loyally 
welcomed by Europe. 
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IF IT HAD BEEN DISCOVERED IN 1930 THAI 
BACON REALLY DID WRITE SHAKESPEARE 

By J. C. SQUIRE 



Throughout the year 1929 a good deal of attention was 

devoted by Tbe Times newspaper to certain excavations 

conducted at St. Albans by Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler 

and the usual concomitant of “a devoted staff of male and 

female assistants.” Dr. Wheeler was excavating the site of 

the Roman Gty of Verulamium, and great interest was 

aroused by the gradual unveiling of house and temple and 

forum. In the same year rather less attention was devoted in 

the advertisement and “Real Estate” columns of the same 

great newspaper to the fact that Gorhambury, the ancestral 

seat of Lord Verulam and once the home of Francis Bacon, 

was in the market. But no attention whatever was paid to 

an excavation at Gorhambury, far more exciting than Dr. 

Wheeler*s, for the simple reason that no one heard anything 
about it. 


No one knew that the cheerful plump gentleman with a 
brown beard who arrived at Gorhambury with an “Order 
to View the extensive domain, and a fine assumption of 

m m % * 

interest in bathrooms and pheasant-covers, was Professor 

Shancr J. Gubbitt, of Jones University, Rhode Island, for 
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the simple reason that the professor, when presendoe 
himself, had given a false name—a name, indeed, 
v* erever pork and beans are consumed: in other words, 
everywhere. Only the retainers who took him over the 
estate knew that he appeared especially interested in a 
certain comer of the park, in which the extremely old, 
gnarled, and cavernous trunk of an oak tree was con¬ 
spicuous, and then oddly asked to be led straight to die 
nearest point in the park wall, which reached, he looked 
over and seemed very interested in the features of the road 
outside. And only his wife, who was also his chauffeur, 
knew that late that night, when the moon shone frostily on 
a cold and solitary park, he was driven to that point, 
the wall carrying a pickaxe and shovel, and, half an hour later, 
scaled it again, after handing over to his wife the pickaxe 
and shovel and a small metal box. Next day nobody noticed, 
tor nobody came near the spot, that somebody had been 
digging at the foot of the blasted oak. And, whoever may 
have known, few much cared that a cheerful little bearded 
professor and his wife, feeling in cline d to celebrate a great 
occasion, had cancelled their passage in the small and 
crowded Carbolic and engaged the largest and most expensive 
Louis Quinze suite on the Kleptomania , which they just 
manag ed to catch that evening. . . . 

At Verulamium they went on digging for the foundations 
of Roman bakers’ shops. 

Sir Sidney Lee’s Ufe of Shakespeare continued to be 
studied in the Universities. 

The town of Stratford reposed happily on the profits of 
last summer’s trade. 

And, night after night, in the upper chamber of a com- 
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Qq 3rd April 1930 the London newspapers all contained 

news from New York, the more popular press making much 

mote of it than the organs of weight and standing. The 

following, with much else, was spread across the front page 
of the London Daily Sun :— 


BACON!! 

Shakespeare Authorship Proved 
U.S. Professor’s Lead Box 
and New York believes it! 

(From out New York Correspondent, B. S. Finktlstein) 


This morning the whole of the front page of the Nn> 
York Mm is devoted to the Final Proof ffiacon wrote 
hakespeare—even the massacre of fifty-three Chicago 
gangsters by means of flammenwerfers is relegated to a 

back page. The discoverer is Professor Skinner f Gubbitt, 

ot Jones University. ’ 

, ^ sor », a ^«lth of detail, describes how 

ESLrf «<ay-*«r i 
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Bacon’s handwriting and the finest thing “ Shakespeare** 
ever wrote. A page of this is printed in fa csimile . 

Several more instalments are promised, inHmiwy 
“Revelations” about the character of what the news¬ 
paper calls “ The Stratford Impostor.” 

The story is certainly fully annotated. Before publication 
the Sun obtained the opinions of two hundred and forty 
Presidents of Universities, Mr. John D. Rockfeller, senr.. 
Senator Blaine, and the Mayor of New York. They all, 
in short messages, explain that they were incredulous at 
first, but then absolutely convinced. 

The early evening papers all proclaim the dethrone¬ 
ment of Shakespeare, except the Meteor , which asks why 
ist April was not chosen, says that the extract from the 
“new” play reads like Edgar Guest, and prints a series of 
“interviews” with A1 Capone, Mrs. Aimee Macpherson, 
Harold Bell Wright, Greta Garbo, and Mickey Mouse, 
who all announce their intention of standing by Shake¬ 
speare. 

All the same. New York is convinced. 


The Sun, though ridiculing the whole story in its editorial 
columns, announced that “ in view of the importance of the 
issue involved” it had arranged with the Professor and die 
New York newspaper, to have the whole story cabled day 

by day by photo-telegraphy. 

Meanwhile it published short interviews with Sir Oliver 

Lodge and Sir Arthur Keith, who expressed contempt for 

so stupid a fraud, and messages as follows 


“Sure there must be some 
where. ”— Mr. John Galsworthy. 
“Our King shall never be 

Masefield. 


terrible mistake some- 
discrowned.”— Mr. Join 
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“What does it matter who wrote such romantic and 
reactionary rubbish? — Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 

“If they insist on Bacon we shall give them Beans.”— 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 


And, flaming across the leader-page, written with that 
white heat of ardour, that wealth of metaphor and repetition, 
and that marvellous speed, for which he is justly famous, was 

Air. John Dumbbell, of which the 
following may serve as typical 


a “Passionate Protest 5 ’ by 


. . . A fig for this American professor. A fig for all 

professors. A fig? No! rather a fig-leaf to cover his 
shame! 

He is a spoliator of literary shrines. He is a trampler in 

the Temple of the Muses. But his bombshell will prove 

a boomerang which will batter his own poor vainglorious 

skull. It will h a mm er him on the head. It w T ill pound 
him upon the pate. . . . 

No, he shall not rob us of our Shakespeare. Shake¬ 
speare is ours, of the flesh and bone and fibre of us. 
The Swan of Avon was never miraculously hatched 
to be the plaything of professors or the prey of 
pedants. He is as English as the English sun. He is as 
English as the English rain. He is as Celtic as the mist 
and as Saxon as the soil. Our Shakespeare knew well 
enough how to lash pompous professors. Our Shake- 
speare could have scourged this schoolmaster. Our 
Shakespeare could have withered and wilted with the 
great Warwickshire gusts of his laughter this Yankee 
Holofemes, this Jabberer from Jonesville, this pesti- 
ferous purveyor of Bacon! Bacon, forsooth ! Bacomthat 
co faced lawyer! Bacon, that sly and prudent essayist. 
Bacon, that immoral moralist. Bacon, that Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman! Bacon, that taker of bribes? 
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tion of England which takes any interest in Shakespeare 
but is unequipped for the scrutiny of documentary oi 
aesthetic evidence, was either indignant or hilarious at what 
must obviously be a gigantic hoax. Unfortunately the 
minority capable of such scrutiny did not take long to come 

to the conclusion that there was a very strong case to be 
answered. 


start 


tie 


may have gone mad, of course, or have become suddenly 
greedy for glory at whatever expense of unscrupulousncss. 
Btit he had, in the small world of Elizabethan scholarship, a 
reputation for learning and accuracy, and, once, for a day, 
he had been celebrated all over the world because of a 
triumph of research. Working in the inexhaustible mine of 
the British Record Office, he had discovered a document 
which added one more to the short list of “genuine Shake¬ 
speare sqpiatures.” As usual the document had something 
to do with money and law. The greatest of poets was 
apparently engaged in foreclosing a mortgage on a sm?h 
cheesemonger. But there it was, as everybody said, * 
Momentous Addition to the slender structure of Shake- 

Step by step,” scores of eminent 


spearean 


<< 


had 




we are gradually accumulating materials 


winch are revealing to us what manner 
spate was, the very man who lived, and walke°d and tal ked 

d “ d “ ny ' COiOUred England of Elizabeth’s 

of its tim k jtt S re P utat * on> fact > was among the highest 

^ only went so far. But if his first set of documents 
fakes what marvellous fakes they were! Elis account 


R 
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oak at Gorhambury was not impressive: though tht was 
perhaps because (as he frankly stated) he had no space for 
his vast train of clues in a newspaper, and for the full history 
of his search the public would have to wait for his book—of 
which, it was stated, half a million copies had been already 
subscribed in advance, in two days. He only very sketchily 
referred to a variety of passages, which made a connected 
story. There were several from the grave-digging scene in 
Hamlet , including the snatch, “A pickaxe, and a spade, a 
spade”: the professor even casually remarked that there 
came a point when the fabric of hidden narrative was so 
clear that he felt quite sure what buried play he would find 
from the passage:— 

Ham .—Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion 
i’ the earth? 

Hor. —E’en so. 


One long and painful pursuit of key-sentences from play to 
play had led him to the Leaden Casket in The Merchant of 
Venice ; and another to the oak around which was played the 
masquerade in The Merry Wives. Very many of the ciphers 
unveiled by previous Baconians had been of assistance to 
frirn, but it was by a route new to all of them that he had 
reached the clinching finale of the familiar Hie haec hog 
—“ Here that Bacon.” Ingenious though it all was it might 
well have been picked to pieces had the learned detective 
merely predicted the finding of the box. But he said he had 

found it. 

There in handwriting which no expert could distinguis 
from Bacon’s acknowledged script, were extracts from a con- 

.piling the whole story of his concealment in the 
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interests of his career, of his employment of the theatrical 
manager, of his preparation of a hiding-place the search for 
which—and he admitted his diabolical amusement at the 
thought—would rack the brains of generations, and of his 
abandonment of the muse shortly after Shakespeare’s very 
inconvenient death. There were receipts, signed in Shake¬ 
speare’s cramped scrawl, for moneys paid, which explained 
the age-long mystery of his wealth and the coat-of-arms and 
the fine house at Stratford. His much-discussed indolence 
at die end of his life was explained by Bacon being too busy 
to write plays. All these papers might have been questioned, 
though only by those who will question anything. But the 
extract from Alexander commanded instant recognition by 
all the greatest poets and critics in England. 

It is unnecessary to quote at this date that glorious speech, 

the most musical, the most passionate, the richest in imagery 

of all Shakespeare’s speeches, in which Alexander addresses 

his mistress. It is now familiar to the bps of every child in 

Engfand, and I cannot bring myself to waste space upon it. 
But it clinched matters. 
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that tr.e irrefutability of Professor Skinner Gubbatt*s 
proofs that the works of Shakespeare were 
written by the most illustrious of all Lord 
can no longer be resisted. The consequences of tin 
revolution are sufficient to strike awe into all who 
to contemplate them. He who has so often been 
The \\ isest of M a nkind ** must henceforth be «l«r> 
ifcognised as The Noblest of Mankind **j we mi —^ 

endeavour, as best we may, to reconcile our incredulous 
minds to the almost incredible truth that from die lips 
which expressed such profound truths and such a world 
of learning and speculation in “that other harmony” of 
prose, fell also the most majestic and the loveliest «««<• 
which ever proceeded from mortal man The hand winch 
wrote the A ovum Orgtruun wrote also the woodland 
felicities of .4; 1 oh Like It t and the sober brain winch 
might have been thought to have put forth its 
powers in The -Adranee/nent of Learning was owbl c akr» 
of the tragic abandonment of Lear, and deigned to mnfr^ 
its kinship with the humble generality of mankind in die 



Yet, when we pause to think, the larger incredibility 
seems to lie elsewhere: to repose in the strange fact that 
for centuries we should all have found it possible to 
accept as a conceivable author of “Shakespeare’s Works” 
such a personage as is, imperfecdy, but all too adequately, 
revealed in the standard “lives” of the ci-devant Swan 
of Avon. The son of a petty tradesman in a provincial 
town, etc. Educated (if educated at all) at, etc. . . . 
Thrown at an eadv age, etc. . . . Known, beyond dispute. 


to have been a secondary theatrical manager by profession, 
with a grasping and mercenary speculation in houses and 
bnd as subsidiary (if it was subsidiary) employment, he 
was surelv the least suitable of all candidates for such a 
throne as that on which his ghost has now for three 
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centuries masqueraded. Illusions similar in kind, it may 
be, have prevailed as long, but none surely', etc. . . . 

It must be obvious that an ample and unqualified 
reparation is now due to the memories of the late .Mrs. 
Gallup, the late Mr. Pott, the late Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, the late Colonel Snook, and others of that 


gallant band of pioneers, who in the face of every species 
of discouragement, held aloft long since those torches of 
truth by whose light Professor Gubbitt has at last pene¬ 
trated into the inmost recesses of the secular secret 


Imperfectly provided, perhaps, as some of them, etc. 

As for Professor Gubbitt, it is plain that for all time the 
English-speaking world, , the whole of man¬ 



kind 


Not only, etc. . . . 

«r * 


A J * yi , » , 

JNot only, etc. . . . But, by restoring the first of all the 

rmxtrnc r\£ ^‘L.f 1 1 1 1 * 


of poetry 


agelong discordance and provided us at last with a 

Shakespeare” whose known intellectual splendour and 

dignity of person and station conform to what all the 

world has always felt must have been the inevitable 

attributes of the creator of a Hamlet and the friend of a 
Southampton, etc. 


On the following 
Mr. John Dumbbell 
recantation which e 1 
article on the first d i 
Steal our Shakespeare 


His 




The 


unqualified. 


metaphors and redundancies, was headed “Thr 
was Bacon!” T 


may 


h , aVe bcen Gripped from 

1115 15 bowed. The last of his 

pence have dropped from his hand. Mis back is 
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bared to the lash. He is fixed for ever in a posthumous 
pillory. He is seated for ever in the stocks of the un- 
quenchable laughter of mankind. 

Shakespeare the Stratford lout I The son of a peddling 
pork merchant. The son of a bankrupt. The tenth-rate 
actor who married because marry he must. The rapacious 
usurer whose every signature attests his tnisprlin^ c and 
ruthlessness. The snob who must buy him a coat-of-arms! 
The smug Philistine who must lord it at Stratford over 
his betters. The mean and crawling creature who 
carried his petty revenges beyond the grave, bequeathing 
to his wife his second-best bed. He was as illiterate as a 
Hottentot. He was as dense as a London fog. He was as 
obtuse as the obtusest of angles. He stands in his naked¬ 
ness now as what he was, smearing his avarice even 
across the fairest pages of poesy. A pimp of literature. 
A Pandarus of drama. A greedy go-between of the 
Arts ... A . . . 

But Bacon! He, the broad-browed Verulam, is “now 
for ever England.” Bacon is a part of England. Bacon is 
England. Bacon is as English as the English sun. He is 
as English as the En gli sh rain, as the violets of Veru- 
lamium and the bluebells in his Hertfordshire woods. 
Eternal fame will belaurel his brow. Everlasting bright¬ 
ness will clothe his forehead. He is the Swan of St 
Albans. He is the Giant of Gorhambury. 

But, as Bacon would have said, “enough of that, Hal, an 
hou lovest me.” 
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in numbers which first multiplied and then dwindled, 
covered the pages of the world’s newspapers. I give them 
without dates or sources:— 

At yesterday’s meeting of the Dover Town Council it 
was unanimously resolved that Shakespeare’s Clitf should 
henceforward be known as Bacon’s Cliff. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford will, it 

is announced, be reopened next week as the Palace 
Picturedrome. 


Interviewed yesterday. Signor Mussolini said that he 
did not care two lire whether Bacon or Shakespeare wrote 
the plays. It was a pity, said His Excellency, that 
foreigners should write plays about Italy without any 
knowledge of the country. Such a booby as Antonio, 
added II Duce, could not be found throughout the length 
and breadth of Italy. II Capo di Govemo concluded by 
saying that Fascism had come and would stay. 

Last night the statue of Shakespeare in Leicester Square 

was painted green, it is believed by hospital students. 

To-day the Westminster Gty Council decided that it 

might as well be left in that condition pending its replace¬ 
ment by a statue of Lord Bacon. 


The Bacon National Theatre committee have issued an 
appeal to the Press and public not to refer to the great 
dramatist as Lord Bacon. This is a solecism. His proper 
style was Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 


Commons this afternoon 


ir U i hte A_ WaS e ':° ked H b >- 1 *«P - the pan 

>n. He inadvertently allu 


Leader of the Oppo __ 
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r, dryly remarked Mr. Baldwin: it which ilw WM t 
eared burst of general laughter, in winch the ngjht 
tounUe gentleman heartitr joined. 
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Parliament has been asked for a special grant to enable 
the British Museum to re-catalogue the tens of thousands 
of entries in the “Shakespeare” volum s # 

It is reported from Moscow that the Comintlit (C.I.L.) 
has decided that throughout the U.S.S.R anyone men¬ 
tioning the name of Professor Gubbitt or Bacon shall be 
shot as a person of counter-revolutionary mentality . The 
Pravda declares that the whole Gubbitt movement is a 
capitalist plot whose object is to show that plays like 
Shakespeare’s could only be written by an aristocrat. 
Shakespeare’s father, adds the Pravda, was at worst a 
Kulak. 

So it went: the vast boom in Bacon First Editions, 
including even his Ufe of Henry VII, the world-wide 
renaming of streets and squares, the rush on the stationers’ 
shops for new notepaper for the countless Shakespeare 
societies, committees, theatres, taverns. . . . 


VI 

There were repercussions everywhere. To the publishing 

trade* which had been going through a very bad time in the 

early months of 1930, the event was a godsend. For the 

rights in Professor Gubbitt’s own book (which sold a 

m illio n copies in Britain before the year ended) too great a 

sum was asked for any individual firm to produce. The 

Publishers Association therefore formed an ad boc company, 

m which all its members took shares, and was able, acting 

tlms solidly, to make a bargain which was advantageous to 

the whole trade. Every book about “ Shakespeare ” which 

discussed his life or authorship was superseded, but the 
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demand for new books covering the ground in a Baconian 
sense far more than compensated for this, whilst thousands 
of subjects for new books on the newly-integrated corpus 
of Bacon’s life and works, leapt at once to the eye of scholar¬ 
ship. Everybody was reading Bacon; even in the House of 
Commons the old habit of quotation was resumed; and in 
the universities, whose dons had always bitterly resisted 
the “Baconian Theory” with an utter inability to under¬ 
stand their own interests, hundreds of experts were flung 
into a new activity and a new prosperity. The West End 
theatres enjoyed such a season as they had never enjoyed 
since the golden days of musical comedy. Hitherto it h*d 
been a maxim in London that “ Shakespeare did not pay.” 
But at the height of the season of 1930 every single theatre 
in the West End was playing Bacon, and every single play 
of Bacon’s could be seen in the West F.nd t with the excep¬ 
tion of Pericles —and that was r unning at the Old Vic. 
Stimulated by the flow of riches, the managers of London 
rose to impresarious heights which even they had never 
scaled before. There were three competing productions of 
Othello , in which the chief r6le was taken by a real Moor, a 
real Turk, and a real negro respectively. Troilus was acted 
by a real Greek, Florizel by a real Bohemian, Hamlet by a 
real Dane, Macbeth by a real Scotchman; and there was a 
tremendously ambitious performance of The hlerchant of 
Venice in which all the parts were taken by real Italians, 
except those of Shylock and Jessica, which were played by 
real Jews, and those of the foreign suitors, which gave 
opportunities to a real Englishman, a real Frenchman and 
a real German. At Hammersmith, Sir Nigel Playfair 
produced Henry IV in Restoration dress, with candelabra, 
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songs, and dances, himself leading the minuets as a peri¬ 
wigged Falstaff: on the first night programme, by a happy 
turn of wit, the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, appeared as the 
Bacon’s Head. Smart society had never been known to talk 
so long about any one topic as it talked about the sensation 
of the hour. These paragraphs, from the Gossip column 
(22nd June 1930) of Mr. Snooper, in the Daily Glimpse , 
might be paralleled from any of its issues over a period of 
months:— 

In St. James’ Street I met Lord Mount Antler, just back 
from his place at Glenvommit. His fondness for Bacon’s 
plays, of course, has always been widely known. “I 
always knew,” he observed, “that those plays must have 
been written by a gentleman. Of course, I have nothing 
against Shakespeare personally, but one can generally tell, 
I find.” General Fitzhugh, he said (no mean authority) 
had always agreed with him. A moment later I ran into 
Lady Badshot. She is the best-dressed woman in England, 
but also, of course, the wittiest. She told me that the 
boom in Bacon would certainly mean the return of the 

pork-pie hat. Was she serious? What do you think? 

So, to lunch, at the quietest and selectest of French 
restaurants, not a hundred miles from Covent Garden. 
I rather agree with Captain “Tuggles” Pearson, who 
says, of course, that he always goes there because there 
isnt a band. “How on earth,” he always asks, “can a 
man be expected to eat and listen to a band at the same 
nme? It stands to reason, doesn’t it?” Yesterday he had 
with him a famous amateur jockey, who agreed with him. 
My equestrian ftiend had one only objection to the recent 
Transformation of the Bard. He had been asked to a 
Bacon dinner. “Dash it all,” he very truly said “a 
fellow cannot help what he feels, can he? And, although 
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I know it’s ail imagination, I cannot bring myself to face 
a Bacon dinner.” He meant, of course, that it was the 

^rong time of day. However, the Curers’ Congress 

resolution may ultimately get that put right. 

At the next table were pretty Miss Peggy Pumpernickel, 
Lady “Vi” Gilderoy (just back from the Lido) and 
Princess Baba Attabetzkoy, “A hen-party, you see,** 
said the Princess. “ So were the three Graces,” I could not 
help replying. They had all been to Gray’s Inn, on a 
Bacon party; following the poet’s footsteps through 
ancient courts and halls, and listening to the rooks in 
Bacon’s Walk. “I think he must have written ‘Maud* as 
well,” said Lady “Vi,” with her quizzical smile. “It 
describes the rooks so beautifully.” 


So the world wagged. Parliament rose. The League of 
Nations assembly met. II Duce made speeches. M. Briand 
made plans. Mr. Bradman made runs. The film stars made 
eyes. The theatres made money. The Conservative party 
made mistakes. Mr. Gandhi made trouble. The farmers 
made hay of their grass, the departments made hay of their 
business, Mr. Snowden made mincemeat of everybody; and 
Professor Gubbitt made two hemispheres talk incessantly of 
one subject, the climax being reached when he began his 


lecture-tour which c ulmina ted with an address to the British 
Association, an official luncheon at the Guildhall, the pre¬ 
sentation of the Freedom of the City of St. Albans, and the 
conferment of so many honorary degrees as to set at least 
one tottering firm of robe-makers on its feet. The British 
Association address was especially fascinating. Dr. Gubbitt 
showed, step by step, how Shakespeare, having Bacon in 
his grip, made a little extra money “on the side” by pub¬ 
lishing those early quartos, whose imperfections have for 
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so long bewildered the student: and with great cogency he 
managed to relate to each other the constant impecuniosity 
of Bacon with the perpetually increasing prosperity of the 
blood-sucking parasite at Stratford. The last outposts in 
die British Empire had fallen; it looked as though the battle 
was to all intents and purposes over, and the main effects of 
the change achieved. But as the summer wore on a cloud 
appeared on the horizon. Things were going very badly in 
Stratford, and it looked as though the whole of South 
Warwickshire would have to face a desperately hard winter. 


VII 

For amid all the frantic excitements and disputes, jests and 
junketings, conferences and celebrations of those spring and 
early summer months, a world beflagged with Bacon had 
over-looked one thing: the economic consequences of the 
change, as it affected certain portions of England. That 
. St. Albans was going to benefit Went without saying, and so, 
for some time, was hardly said: though there was a certain 
amount of talk when the prospectus of a Verulam Preserva¬ 
tion and Development Company appeared in the papers, 
complete with Directors, Auditors, Brokers, Solicitors,' 
Bankers, Promoters consideration, and prospective divi¬ 
dends. That swarms of people were visiting St. Albans and 
Go rham bury was also observed, and also taken for granted; 
but foe full implication of this, as augury of a permanent 
focalindustry, was hardly realised: there was so much else to 
talk about. Of Stratford, for some time, very little was 
hea«d. After all, Stratford was now “off foe map.” 
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Stratford, at the end of the first week, had had a little 
burst of notoriety. Its Town Council, especially convened, 
had debated the problem of authorship with all the fierce 
unanimity of a vested interest fighting for its life. When 
everybody else in England had been converted, Stratford 
re m a in ed passionately Shakespearean. One meeting, one 
meeting only, of that municipal corporation, over which, so 

.. ^. Shakespeare (not yet insolvent) had presided, 

was reported in the London Press as fullv as anv session of 
Parliament. Then the curtain fell. A joke or two was 
when it was learned that the Shakespeare Festival was still 
to be held. There were more humorous comments when 
the Chairman of the Brewery Company which owned the 
famous Hamlet Arms at Stratford announced to an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders that their Board 
(as usual ins urin g as fully as possible against future risks) 
had some years since acquired the freehold of the Frozen 
Pullet at St. Albans, a house full of old oak, which he was 
sure, when it had been suitably equipped with copper 
warming-pans, would be uniquely attractive to American 
and other visitors. Otherwise Stratford, for the rest of the 
world, relapsed into the condition of the neighbouring 
Stow-on-the-Wold, the only worshippers left at the once 
venerated shrine being a few stray Fundamentalists from die 
more backward of the Southern States. Motorists whirled 
thr ough its streets; few trains now stopped at its station. 

Not until July was it that Mr. John Drinkwater, making 
his annual attempt to visit Mamble, first drew general 
attention to the acute distress now prevailing in Stratford. 
It was as though a great agricultural district had had, not 
a poor crop, but no crop at all, no single ear of wheat, not a 
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root, not a fruit, not a blade of grass even. A whole town 
was out of work and its ruin was spreading far and wide over 
the surrounding districts, half of whose capital had, directly 
or indireedy, been invested in the Shakespeare industry. 
Publicans were starving, lodging-house keepers were 
starving, not a postcard a week had been sold by the 
stationers, not a stick of chewing gum by the confectioners, 
not a cigar by the tobacconists: a multitude of vergers, 
caretakers, and guides, who had spent years mastering the 
American language, now found the labour of years entirely 
wasted. Those who had always shown the industry 7 and 
frugality of the ant were now faced, through no fault of 
their own, with a grasshopper’s winter. Could not, Mr. 
Drinkwater inquired, a Mansion House Fund be opened for 
the distressed areas of South Warwickshire ? 

The Times , in an eloquent leader headed “A Town upon 
the Dole,” energetically supported the suggestion: and the 
Lord Mayor, Sir William Waterlow, was quick to respond. 
After all, there was the precedent of the Liberator Fund: 
there was, in essence, no difference between the innocent 
victims of Jabez Balfour’s frauds and those of William 
Shakespeare. Subscriptions poured in apace. Dr. Gubbitt, 
it is true, whose hatred of Stratford was of almost maniacal 
strength, refused to give a penny. But the big banking 
houses, the city companies, the newspaper peers, and a 
multitude of private persons rapidly brought the Fund to the 
respectable figure of £100,000; and especial note was taken 
of the generous behaviour of St. Albans, which had a local 
“Stratford Flag Day” in relief of the stricken inhabitants of 
the deposed birthplace. It seemed likely that the Fund would 
have to be turned into a permanent Trust for the benefit of 
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He wrote an essay in a very- obscure weekly pwwwBr.1 
It was some days before anybody noticed it; but it 
met a human eye it spread like wildfire. His fntmw.n» was 
simplicity itself. 


“It is a phenomenon,” [be wrote] “very noticeable in 
human affairs, that if only a truth is large eno ugh 
simple enough it is almost certain to be overlooked. And 

through all these whirling months of Baranian fe s ti v ity 
the most staggeringly simple of the major truths involved 
in Dr. Gubbitt’s discovery has been ignored as most mwi 
habitually ignore the sky. As I write, the bugles of the 
world are sounding the Last Post over the gave of 
Stratford. But in a week or so, when one terrifir pbrthnde 
has at last been grasped, they will be sounds^; the 
Reveille. The Shakespeare Head, they say, lies in that 
and ashes; it will rise Bom the ashes and shake the daH, 
if I may be pardoned the expression, from its feet. Bat 
in the innumera ble Bore’s Heads which have taken pant 


discussion 




truism will break with 


that of thunder and a radiance bright and 


irresistible as that of the dawn.... 
For what is the one central fact 
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debate? It is that the one old central fact which every¬ 
body used to know has now by everybody been forgotten. 
In the days before the days of the prophet Gubbitt one 
plain and powerful dogma was held in common by all 
those, of whom I was certainly one, who disputed, with 
vehemence, even with ferocity, Bacon’s authorship of the 
plays then attributed to Shakespeare. We did not say 
that Shakespeare must have written the plays: for we 
knew very little about Shakespeare, and that litde we 
did not like. What we said, and with constant and 
earnest repetition, was that nobody but a donkey or a don 
could conceivably think that the poetical works and the 
prose works were written by one and the same person. 
That was almost universally agreed. The ability to see 
that was the test of the ability to see anything. The 
capacity of denying that was the test of the capacity of 
denying anything. The only truth that matters now' is 
that that truth is still true. In other words, if, as we 
are now all convinced. Bacon wrote the plays, some 
other man must have -written those voluminous prose 
works which we have always so greatly admired but 
which, until recently, so few of us ever thought of 


Now, what follows must be as plain as a pikestaff to 
anybody who was not a member of the old and strict sect 
of Peculiar Primitive Baconians. We must find our man, 

Mid we are in as great a difficulty as ever we were before in 
. ^ nian who will answer our requirements unless 

t man is the man to whom we shall presently come, 
ut our position now is i nfin itely stronger than it was 
then. Then we assumed that Shakespeare wrote the plays, 
cause his name was on them, though we knew nothing 
w tever about him. But now we do know something 
about him, and that something is of crucial and indeed 
shing importance. We know that Bacon employed 
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him as an impersonator, that his duty, and his WMw 
profitable duty, was to appear before his ro n ^mprM * . ^ 
as the creator of an imaginary world of men, the lynx of 
The Te wpfst, the brooding dreamer from whom like 
clouds the dark magnificence of Lear, the philosopher, and 
the scholar, whose eye had ranged over all history twi 
whose vocabulary has been the despair of lexicographers. 
We are now asked to suppose that that stupendous 
responsibility was entrusted, and entrusted with stagger¬ 
ing success, to a dolt and a lout who could probably 
neither read nor write. I have the greatest respect for 
my friend Mr. John Dumbbell; but no more preposter¬ 
ous theory was ever brought to the light outside tbe 
academies of Laputa. ... 

If a profound theologian wished somebody to father 
his works in public he would scarcely depute the work to 
a tub-thumping atheist from Hyde Park. If an eminent 
general wished somebody to mak e a speech for him at a 
public-school prize-giving he would hardly send as his 
substitute a rabid anti-militarist with a stutter and a strong 
Cockney accent. If I myself, I modestly suggest, desired 
to be impersonated successfully at a public dinner I 
should be rash (I am credibly informed) were I to entrust 
the onerous task to the Living Skeleton. The glaring 
deduction is that Shakespeare must have been a man who 
was, and could so appear to the world, roughly Bacon’s 

equal in mind and manners. . . . 

We shall not find a third, nor need we look for one. 
Bacon, we know, wrote the works of Shakespeare. The 
end of the proposition must (as Bacon said) ‘ follow as 
the night the day.’ It is revealed in all its strange sym¬ 
metrical beauty when we realise that nobody but Shake¬ 
speare can have written the works of Bacon.” 

And so it was. All the tensions were relieved and all the 
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tragedies averted. Shakespeare, as The Times well said, 
might well rest content with the laurels of his achievement in 
“That other harmony of prose.” 


IX 

All the tragedies save one. On the day which saw the 

simultaneous unveiling (by Mr. A. E. Housman) of the new 

statue of Bacon in Leicester Square, and (by Professor 

Einstein) of the new statue of Shakespeare outside the 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, Dr. Gubbitt 

shot himself in the library of the great palace at Newport 

which he had so recently acquired from Mr. Vanderbilt. He 

left a note behind him. He was still, he said, a Baconian; 

he believed that Bacon wrote both those works which used 

to be attributed to Shakespeare and those which were now 

attributed to him. He felt convinced that patient study 

would discover in the prose-works ciphered and other clues 

which would ultimately prove that the author of Hamlet was 

also the author of the “ Essays.” Probably, somewhere at 

Gorhambury, there was another buried box. But he was 

tired and feeling old: and he could not face so Herculean a 
labour a second tim e. 
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In the House of Lords, Lord Brentford 
described the new Bill for the Censorship 
of Comic Newspapers (Dignity of Hb 
Majesty’s Government Act) as “an 
warrantable invasion of inalienable 
rights.” Lord Parmoor replied on behalf 
of the Government (p. 14). 

Bills for the Fixing of Meat Prices, the Dis¬ 
solution of the City Companies, the setting 
up of a Maximum Wage for Company 
Directors, and other objects, passed their 
second reading in the Lower House. He 
Prime Minister announced, amid cheers, 
that if other business permitted there 
would be question time next month (p. 14). 

The Prime Minister has telegraphed Ids con¬ 
gratulations to Lord Gandhi on his success¬ 
ful handling of “ a "crisis of unusual magni- 
tude in the greatest of his Majesty’s 
Dominions ” (p. 14). 

Mr. Lloyd-George has withdrawn his opposi¬ 
tion to the Standardisation of Seaside 
Boarding-Houses Bill. The Liberal-Com¬ 
munist group has already accepted the 
Government’s position in principle, and it 
is probable that the Liberal-Labour group 
will follow the lead of the Party Adviser. 
The attitude of the Left-Centre Liberals 
remains uncertain (p. 14). 

The Farmers’ Associations of Herefordshire 
and Shropshire have applied for leave 
( under the Compulsory Employment Act 
Modification Act) to discontinue theif 

industries (p. 14). _ g 

The Lambeth Conference has unanimously 
passed a resolution calling upon h| 
Majesty’s Government to “ give theft 
earnest consideration to the momenfaitf} 
political and economic needs of thj 

day ” (p. II)- . J 

The recommendation for extending ttf 
school-age to 18 is discussed by «# 
political correspondent (p. 14). J 


IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN 

The Government of the Northern Irish f 
State continue to hesitate about the ice 
nition of the Soviet Republic. It 
reported, however, that Brigadier-Gera 
Page-Croft will shortly issue a proaoui 
meat on the subject (p- M)* 
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Stalin is understood to intend making 
representations to his Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment, calling their attention to the hard¬ 
ships which will be caused 
peasants by the proposed abolition of the 
British bounty on Russian wheat fp. 14). 

The deadlock in the Naval Conference at 
Rome continues, M. Tardieu held a long 
conversation yesterday with Signor 
Mussolini, but the results of it have not 
been communicated to the Press. Our 
Rome Correspondent predicts that, in the 
event of a complete break-down in the 
Four-Power Pact negotiations, a Two- 
Power Pact will be signed by the United 
States and Japan (p. 13), 

The Dominion of Canada has decided on a 
slight increase in the quota of British 
immigrants (p. 14). 

FINANCE AND COMMERCE (p. 20) 

(Deleted by Censor .) 


THE CARDIFF APPEAL 

We publish in another column an appeal 
from the Mayob of Cahdiff which mav 
come as a surprise to some of our readers. 
While the hardships arising out of the situa¬ 
tion created by the Compulsory Employment 
Act, especially during the winter of 1927, 
were fully advertised to the public, an 
idea has grown up that the very substantial 
concessions made by 31 b. Cook in the 
Modification Act had satisfied the grievances 
of tie mine-owners ; and though the pro¬ 
visions of this Act only apply to the owners 
of mines and of land, the position of the 
factory-owners has always been less acutely 
felt. We have never concealed our hesitations 
as to the financial soundness of the methods 
by which Mr. Poixrrr guaranteed the 
factories against running at a substantial 
loss. Hie time may come when those 
measures will reap the whirlwind; and 
unless the present curve of British industry’ 
alters its direction under some influence 
which as yet, unfortunately, it is impossible 
to foresee, we must be pardoned for thinl-i™ 
that the time in question is not far distant. 


But for the moment the factory-owners kcef 
their heads above water, and were even a ole 
last year, to declare a slight dividend to thei 
shareholders. 

The case of the “ mining magnates is 
unfortunate!v. verv different. It is not fo: 

4 . * %■ 

us to reopen old wounds by inquiring int< 

the motives which inspired what seems to u 

a frank inequality of treatment. But tin 

results remain, and are patent, callet 

attention last month to the grave evidence 

of complete breakdown which the reccn' 

colliery* returns afford. Quidqtud dehrcin 

AchivL pkctuntur reges : the incidence o 

these losses is felt, not by those whose manua 

labour brings the raw product to the surface 

but by those under whose direction and pro 

prietorship the work is undertaken. In fact 

as the Mayor has put it, ** the worker is h 

the more enviable position ; while he stay 

down the mine, his wage is guaranteed 

regardless of profits ; if the work is suspends 

even temporarily, he is paid an adequat 

retaining fee : if he is desirous of othe 

employment, he can transfer h:s sendee 

elsewhere. But, while labour is fluid, capita 

is static ; and the owner or director of 

mine has no machinery for divesting himsel 

** ^ 

of a burden, which is nowadays common! 

J mm 

an incubus/’ Miners mav come and miner 

♦ 

mav go, but the mining magnate remain 
for ever ; and too often. like Sisyphus, Ik* i 
eternally employed in rolling up the hill o 
foreign competition a stone of unsatisfvinj 
effort to which over-production lends j 
permanent bias in the direc tion of the vallev 

tii 

The law of the land compels him to employ 
labour; the laws of economics compel bin 
to employ it unproductively. 

It is easy to retort that the remedy lies ii 

nationalisation. But it is a remedy which 

* 

we think, no responsible legislator is likeb 

to invoke. We do not always see eve to ev< 

* ♦ 

with the Prime Minister ; and we have fe! 
it our duty, before now, to indulge in publii 
criticism of the legislation which he ha 
originated; criticism which a cautiou 
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system of newspaper censorship has. all hut ! the coining of a statesman who shall combine 


invariably, taken in good part. But Mr. 
Cook, whatever estimate historv mav form 

J ■W 

of his achievements, is an Englishman, and : 
he has the Englishman's horror of State 
interference where State interference would ; 
penalise investment, and discourage enter¬ 
prise. For a long time to come, we must 
expect the present system of industry to 
prevail ; the system, namely, by which the 
mine-owner recognises his duty of employing j 
labour, at whatever pecuniary sacrifice, and i 

3 

is content to reap no other reward than the ! 
proud consciousness of having performed a : 
national service. 

There is. of course, a wider side to the ! 

x ■*- 

question ; and we should be doing less than 
justice to our readers if we concealed from 
them the fact that in our opinion the present 
administration has pushed the principle of ; 
compulsion too far. But we have to deal t 
with facts, and differences of theorv mav ; 

* * i 

well he left in the background. The fact is. \ 
that the mine-owners, in South Wales 1 
particularly, live on the very edge of the , 

starvation line : and that a summer such as : 

■> 

ji 

the one through which we have just passed ' 
condemns them to the prospect of destitu¬ 
tion. It is clear that some means must be j 
provided for relief, and relief on a generous 
scale, if a deserving and useful section of the 
population is not to die out. 
i It will be xirzed that the dole already 
; affords such relief. But it must be pointed 
lout, in rcplv. that the dole was established i 
l under an earlier administration, and for a ; 
1 different type of applicant. Those who ; 
< originally enjoyed it, enjoyed at the same ; 
i time the benefit of free education. For the 
j needs of our present day it is—we make no 
secret of our opinion—insufficient. And the 
dole itself, as an economic expedient, is open, 
and has always been open to criticism. It is 
a palliative rather than a remedy ; and the 
problem of the " unemployers/’ as they are 
called in colloquial language, is one which 
j will not be solved by palliatives. It awaits 


a clear grasp of realities with that breadth of 

vision which, if we may he pardoned for 

saying so, the present Administration so 

signally lacks. In the meantime, somethin*; 

must be done ; and it is to he hoped tliut 

the Mayor's appeal will not fall on deaf 

ears. It is true that voluntarv chantv 

* ■*, 

become, in these last few vears. unfaffiion- 

* 

able. It is even an object of suspicion t > 

legislators, especially when it takes the form 

of what is some tunes looselv called “ hour- 

* 

geois ** initiative : our readers will remember 
that the proposal to bring all such appeals 
within the scope of the entertainment tax 
was onlv defeated, last vear. hv a narrow 
majority. But the need is pressing, and the 
object deserving : we can hardly believe 
that it will fail to rally the public sympathy. 


RATIONALISING THE 
UNIVERSITIES 

The Report of the latest Lnivcrsity Com¬ 
mission now lies before the public. The 
Commissioners had wide terms of reference ; 
they have fulfilled their arduous task faith- 
filllV and rapidly. On the other side, they 
have met with that consideration and candoui 
oil the part of the Cnivcrsity authorities 
which the situation demanded. The time' 
have Ions gone by in which dons and pro¬ 
fessors were accused, sometimes with too 
much justice, of adopting an obstructive 
non-possujyius attitude towards the march of 
modem progress. They realise to-day that 
their onlv hope of preserving intact tlu 
essential spirit of their venerable tradition^ 
is to put themselves in line with the age, ano 
to meet its demands half-way. The report 
bears eloquent testimony to the accom¬ 
modating spirit in which the negotiations 
were conducted on both sides. Here anu 
there there was friction : it could not ha^ 
been otherwise. But the results have been 
achieved in spite of it; and in the fom 
volumes that lie before us we ha\e a fre* 

; monument, if we may be pardoned for me 
: appearance of self-congratulation, to tH( 
I adaptability of the British genius. 
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It is tlic more to be regretted that, in 
certain matters of detail, the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commissioners lie open to 
criticism ; criticism which, we cannot but 
hope, will make itself felt when the issues 
are raised before the House of Commons. 
In the main, they show a spirit of cautious 
conservatism. They would, for example, 
leave to the Fellows of All Souls their present 
position, with its accompanying emolu¬ 
ments ; a recommendation which breathes 
the authentic spirit of a long series of 
University Commissions. We are sorry to 
see that one of our contemporaries has found 
occasion for cavil in the presence of three 
Fellows of All Souls among the Com¬ 
missioners. 

On the general policy of rationalisation, 
as applied to our seats of learning, there can 
be no two opinions. The system has already 
been introduced into our leading industries, 
with the happiest effects. And our univer¬ 
sities, too, may be regarded as great indus¬ 
tries, ** workshops/' as the Master of 

University has fin el v said, " of human 

* 

thought and initiative." Unfortunately, 
they have been allowed hitherto to retard 

to 

the process of national development by 
dividing their energies. In each of them, a 
host of rival faculties has existed side bv 

to 

side, with the inevitable consequence of 
friction and overlapping. If Oxford had her 
School of Forestry, Cambridge must have 
her School of Forestry too: if Swansea 

to 

offered a degree in modern languages, so must 
Reading. There is, indeed, something path¬ 
etically attractive about the old system : a 
system which the name University " itself 
to some extent justifies ; a system which 
has been held up to our admiration by the 
versatile genius of Newman. A microcosm, 
so we thought it; a world within the world, 
representing in all its many facets the varied 
interests of humanity at large. Looking up 
towards the dais in one of the college halls, 
you might see a classical scholar sitting 
cheek by jowl with a historian, a chemist 
conversing thoughtfully with an economist of 
European reputation/ It was a seductive 
dream, but the time for dreams is over. The 
stern pressure of reality compels us to admit, 
what we might have realised before if we had 
been less wedded to traditional ways of 
thought, that economy and efficiency demand 
a less elaborate grouping of our endeavours. 


Whatever modifications may be introduced 
by public discussion into the present scheme 
—and it is likely to introduce many—one 
i thing at least is certain. Henceforth 
England is to have one university, and no 
► more, for each department of learning : 

; henceforth each university will bend itself 
| to a single task, undisturbed by the petty 
’ feuds of scientist and humanist, of philologist 
; and antiquarian, of idealist and realist ; we 
must conform to the economic law, or we go 
! under. 

It is rather, as we have already suggested, 
in the detailed working of the scheme that 
we are tempted to find fault, and to anticipate 
difficulties. More attention, we think, should 
■ have been paid to the claims of Oxford to be 
the Classical University of the nation, A 

i * 

glance at the list of names represented on the 
minority report shows that this was. pre¬ 
dominantly. the feeling in Oxford itself. As 

to ’ 

; the oldest of our universities, it has surely 
a prescriptive right to the great, if unprac¬ 
tical, tradition of the humanities. Not that 
we would undervalue for a moment the work 
that has already been done and is being dune 
in the field of classical research by the rival 
| faculty at Southampton ; let us give honour 
1 where honour is due. But if Cambridge is to 

retain, and to retain exclusively, that spirit 

■■ * 

of mathematical erudition which has made 
j the position of Senior Wrangler something 
| proverbial, might not Oxford expect parity of 
treatment ? It was inevitable, perhaps, that 
philosophy should be disentangled from the 
humanities, and that the old tradition of 
; * ** Greats men " should die out. But one palm 
or the other, we feel, might have been left 
j to the university whose name has in the 
| past been so honourably connected with both. 

! Many of us will feel tempted to doubt 
j whether the whole theory of introducing a 
distinction between Engineering and Motor 
i Engineering was not a symptom of excessive 
| specialisation. In Birmingham itself the 
| feeling has been strongly expressed : it is a 
j city whose name will always be inseparably 
: connected with the history of internal com- 
| bustion. But, granted that the distinction 
i was to be made, might not some more 
j congenial sphere have been allocated to the 
| sub-faculty? Sir Michael Sadler, for 
example, pleaded with much force for the 
erection of a new •• Relay University,*’ as he 
i calk it, at Coventry. It is easy to* see that 
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the existence of the great motor works at 
Cowley suggested Oxford as the most con¬ 
venient centre for such studies ; the more so, 
since the commercial pact made with the 
United States in 192S has left them prac¬ 
tical! v derelict. But Oxford is not all 
% 

Cowley ; and we hope to see more attention 
given to the findings of the minority report 
when the proposal takes legislative shape. 

YSliile we are striking the note of criticism, 
we should perhaps add that the recom¬ 
mendation to discontinue the residential 
system at the two oldest universities has 
perhaps been made too precipitately. The 
-proposal to convert the existing college 
buildings into workmen's dwellings was, 
indeed, to be anticipated. It is in line with 
much of our modem legislation ; and it can¬ 
not be denied that some (though by no means 
all) of the buildings concerned are admirably 
uited for the purpose. Nor can it be denied 
hat in a city whose housing accommodation 
so scanty, the existence of a large number 
f barrack-like buildings, inhabited only for 
alf the year, and even so only intermit- 
ntlw is something of an anomaly. But it 
difficult not to feel that Oxford and Cam- 
ridge would lose, if the recommendation 
ere adopted, something of their character¬ 
istic atmosphere. There are always two sides 
to the question whether survivals of the past 
are worth conserving, sunply because they 
re irreplaceable ; and we would not willingly 
identifv ourselves with a merely antiquarian 

agitation. But there are values which cannot 

measured in economic terms ; there are 
institutions which are formative just because 
they are venerable. And it would be a 
matter of enratification to us. rather than of 
surprise, if "our legislators took the view that 
ithese exceptional circumstances are circum- 
Istances in which the much-abused principle 
f ftslina lenie may legitimately be invoked. 


o 


AUTHORS’ PROFITS 

It speaks well for the sense of fairness 
which has always animated the 
Administration that meetings such as that 
held in the Carton Hall yesterday should be 
convened with the sanction of th *P? 
authorities. That there was P^ ^p^hin 
will be evident to all who read between the 


lines of the censored report; and doubtiem 
if a foil account of the proceedings lay before 
us this impression would be strengthened 
rather than diminished. The occasion of the 
meeting was not a piece of Parliamentary 
legislation, but one of those interpretations 
of the existing law in which the pundits of 
the modern Civil Service so exasperating!? 
abound. It is consequently unfamiliar ^ 
the general public, who are not directly 
affected, and it will be well to recall in a fe*r 
words the circumstances which have led up 
to the protest, lest our readers should be 
impelled to ask themselves, Tankene curium 
c&lestibus irce ? 

It has long been recognised that the new 
principle of super-tax, be ginning with the 
first £500 of non-manuaDy acquired income, 
applies not only to the direct recipients of 
such profits, but to all who partake of them 
u bv wav of co-operation or partnership.** 
This proviso, it will be remembered, was 
rendered necessary by the determined efforts 
made to evade the incidence of the tax m 
question, by married men particularly. But 
it used to be held—with what justice, we ate 
not here compelled to consider—that the 
legislation, while it applied to publishers, did 
not apply to authors. The publisher, fib 
any other employer, was mulcted of hi 
profits on a rapidly ascending scale; the 
author, ranking as an employee of the pub¬ 
lisher, was subject to no such ourden. it 
was pointed out that even those authors who 
habitually dictate to an amanuensis woe 
« manual* workers ” within the meaning ©f 
the act, since the exercise put a physical 
strain upon the larynx, comparable to that 
incurred bv the street-hawker the book' 
maker, and the boatswain. And 
this interpretation seemed guaranteed fef 
Mn. Justice Haxstilvd's decision ****** 
Wallace ; nor was the question fib el 7 
have been re-opened but for the appearaa^ 
of a new figure in the arena, that of tm 

author-publisher. A 

there is no need to mention 
recentlv been made a partner in a 
firm, aid when he made return of 
ST’it was discovered that Ins latest™* 
had been remunerated by bis own 

recorded, whercas his 

only reached the sug 
£ 499 , 19s. lljd. Thereu 


well-known writer- 






figure 
the Twasoyi 


z8z 



. vith some justification, re-opened its attack; 

US question was taken from court to court, 
i an 1, if the latest decision may be taken as 
Unding, has definitely been decided in 
Uvour of the Revenue. It was found im- 
p* sible to distinguish between the author- 
publisher and the “ genuine author ” ; con- 
s• 'uently, all authors are now bound to pay 
* •'»per-tax, not merely upon all profits which 
in future years mav exceed the £500 level, 
bit retrospectively upon all such profits 
a u assed since the year 1927. 

Authors, it is well known, do not con¬ 
stitute a recognised trade. But the Authors’ 
Society, though not registered as a Union 
under the Act, has long enjoyed a kind of 
unofficial recognition as the organisation by 
which this very heterogeneous body is 
> represented. It was fitting, therefore, that 
the Caxton Hall meeting should be called I 


romance. Mb. Wells and Mb. Bennett 
were less provocative in their utterances, 
but added all their weight to Mb. Shaw’s 
contentions ; Mr. A. P. Herbert seems to 
have been greeted with a rousing reception, 
but unfortunately his speech lias been cen¬ 
sored in to to. 

We would not presume to dictate to the 
Government, still less to the judiciary. But 
it seems to us that the withdrawal of so 
powerful an incentive to effort as author’s 
royalties undoubtedly are might deprive 
the English language of many future master¬ 
pieces. Dr. Johnson', though indeed his 
early struggles would not have brought him 
within the scope of the super-tax, undertook 
to write his dictionary as a publisher’s 
commission, and would probably not have 
completed it but for the representations of 
Messrs. Dii.ly ; and if Sin Walter Scott 


?tcgether under its auspices. With a platform 
iwiJch included such speakers as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Mb. Wells, and Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, it is not surprising that 
ti*e demonstration should have scored a 
Mi r ces (Testime. Whether it will realise any 
more tangible results, it remains for time to 
disclose. But, without wishing to prejudice 
future legal decisions on the subject, we 
think it only just to record our impression 
.that the agitators have put forward a formid¬ 
able case. Mr. Shaw, taking refuge fearlessly 


had been hampered by such restrictions, he 
might have sought his fortune at the Bar 
instead of recouping private losses with the 
pen. It Ls possible, no doubt, to set too high 
a price on literature ; and wc ourselves were 
willing to applaud that recent piece of 
legislation by which all first editions of 
famous works are now treated as treasure 
trove. But it will be a bad day for demo¬ 
cracy when it discourages literary initiative. 
Much that is most revolutionary* in modem 
literature has come from the w ritings of men 


' a n jo- - j Hum inv nnuni^ fJI men 

* P aradox 355 his wont is, made mincemeat who were paid with cheques running into 


hi the recent decision in a speech which is 
partially reported on another page. He 
churned that every Englishman has a right 
to he tried by his peers, and that there is no 
ytidge on the bench who has sufficient 
education to understand what is meant by 
the word “ literature ” ; that the author is 
hot merely the employee of the publisher, 
Imt his slave, since he is protected by no 
organisation, and is paid (illegally) by piece¬ 
work ; that the remuneration which he 
receives is in no sense an equivalent payment 
for the work he produces, it being mere 
simony to accept money as an equivalent 
payment for art; rather, it is a kind of 
retaining fee by which the publisher persuades 
the author not to embark on politics, or 
fiome other more lucrative profession ; that 
fhe Treasury officials themselves are in no 
|»c§ition to sling mud at authors, since they 
loo live by writing, and mostly by writing 
M*ieh can be legitimately described as 


thousands ; and the proletariat, in penalising 
such authors, will only have itself to thank 
w hen it weeps at the tombstone of the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. 
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PIGS AS WATER-FINDERS 

A p pea ran ces are not only deceptive in 
proverbs ; and those who arc loud in their 
complaint that the world’s benefactors 
commonly go unrecognised tell us less than 
the truth ; he who would do good to his 
fellows must think himself lucky if he is not 
hailed, through some misrepresentation, as a 
malefactor. Most of us can remember how 
we were accused of pulling the cat's tail 
when in truth we were hut inducing that 
sense of titillation which was calculated to 
patify its nerve centres; or, more recently 
how we bent down to pick up a bievde that 
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had fallen beside the pavement, and were j remembered in favour of the new system— 
yet essaying the difficult feat of balancing it J that the pig does not confine itself to augurv, 
by the pedal when an angry owner came up \ but makes a beginning, on however small a 
and was for clapping u 5 into prison. Just such \ scale, of the mining operations themselves, 
a misunderstanding (if we may trust a para- j Perhaps it will become customary, on dry 
graph recently published in an American | and chalky soils, for speculative builders to 
journal) has blackened the good name and J keep a captive pig designed for the dowser's 
almost soured the happy disposition of man’s j office; it may even be that by intensive 
best friend, the pig. It seems that a Trans- 1 breeding we shall be able to hunt pigs in 
atlantic specimen of the tribe has proved a j packs, like the fox-hounds of yesterday, 
remunerative investment to its new owner [ with the best thing in the world, if Pixdab 


bv disclosing its powers as a water-finder. 

Generations of gardeners have feared the 
pig as the potential enemy of their herbaceous 
borders ; they have ringed his nose in a 
manner which, however becoming it might 
be to a South-seas debutante, has been an 
ignominy to the quadruped ; it marked him 
as a grubber in the earth. And grubber 
indeed he was, but from motives how differ¬ 
ent from those with which calumny had 
credited him! It was not truffles that he 
sought, however succulent ; his sensitive 
nose had detected the presence of a diviner 
element. ** Oh, for a draught of vintage, 
that hath been cooled a long while in the 
deep-delved earth ! ” he could exclaim, and 
with an intention more innocent than 
Keats. It was Alph the sacred river that 
beckoned him, flowing through caverns 
measureless to man, but not to pig. Perhaps 
his raee-memorv went back to the days 
when, scholars ‘tell us, the initiated cele¬ 
brated the rites of Eleusis by driving one of 
his curly-tailed ancestors before them into 
the sea: 44 Seaward, ye mystics!” he 
oninted to himself, and settled dovro to 1m 
ceremonial task of burrowing. «hat if, 
the deep pools once found, he should lose 
his footing in the treacherous element, and, 
his own trotters lacerating his throat, should 
become guilty in a double sense of suicide . 
The divine instinct urged ; he would accept 
the doom of Ophelia and Mei.isande. 

Whether this latest discovery can be 
turned to commercial advantage, even by 
our shrewd-witted cousins, is a more doubtful 
speculation. The orthodox dowser would 
obiect probablv, to going his rounds wrtha 
pii instead of a twig held in his outstretch^ 
hands • and it is conceivable that the pi„, 
unlike the twig, would begin twisting this 
w’iv and that “before the presence of am 
subterranean reservoir justified such a demon- 
stmt£n. But there is this much to be 


is right, for our quarry. 

Meanwhile, it seems that this particular 
dowser-pig has been born on the wrong side 
of the Atlantic. Water, we understand, is 
not what our American cousins cry out for: 
they have all too much of it. The animal, 
alas, like all animals, is bound down by the 
terms of Nature's eighteenth amendment; 
and it is doubtful whether even a peach-fed 
ham would be sagacious enough to unearth 
a cache of buried whisky. But not all pigs, 
if we may believe the nursery rhyme, are 
stay-at-home pigs : it may yet be that we 
shall see a race of pigs specially reared, in 
which alcoholic tastes have replaced the 
natural appetite. If so, the triumph of the 
bootlegger will be short-lived. It is not 
difficult to foresee that a body of men so 
thoughtful as the American police will be 
the first to realise the importance of the 
departure. Sleuth-pigs will be trained to 
nose at the cellar-doors of suspected citizens; 
blood-pigs, perhaps, will chase the evaders of 
the Volstead Act. Tracked down bv such 
methods, lawlessness will cease to lift its 
head any longer, and the great American 
people will return to that Golden Age sung 
bv the poets, when men drank pure water 
from the spring, and ate acorns, like pigs. 
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THE MILK POOL IN 
HYDE PARK 


GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE 

CRITICISED 


\ TWO VIEWS OF THE SITUATION 

Sir,—I doubt whether your readers are 
likely to be reassured by the official explana¬ 
tion of the Government’s intentions with 
^ regard to the milk pool. I call it an explana¬ 
tion by courtesy ; to me, and probably to 
most of your readers, it seemed merely an 

"effort to darken counsel. Surely we should 
' like to have a clear statement from some re- 
s sponsible source which would give us a plain 
answer to the following questions ; 

(1) Is it or is it not a fact that the present 
\ Administration, when it assumed office, gave 
0 definite undertaking that the pool was 
fbeing left in situ only as a temporary measure, 
because a sudden return to the old system 
of private supply would disorganise milk- 
distribution ? 

(2) Is it or is it not a fact that since that 
te the pool has been enlarged very con* 
erably beyond its original dimensions, and 
t several suburbs entirely depend on it 

their daily supply, which were not so 
pendent at the time of the strike itself ? 

(3) Is it or is it not a fact that a re- 
ntroduction of the old dairy system, even 

the dairies were publicly owned, or publicly 
irected like the coal supply, would halve 
e present cost of distribution ? 

(4 ) In default of any satisfactory* answer 
a the above questions, can we doubt that 
lie milk-pool policy is being deliberately 

ted by the Government, as a weapon 
trough which it can threaten, if its authority 
bould at any time be defied, to starve 
ondon into obedience ? 
f I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Robert Cooley. 







Sir, —Your correspondent of yesterday’s 
e seems unable to make up his mind as to 
e charge on which he is attacking the milk- 
ntroller, or the grounds on which he wants 
see the milk-pool removed. At one 


moment he tells us that the pool is “an 
instrument of open tyranny ” ; the next, he 
gravely assures us that it interferes with the 
amenities of Hyde Park. He would better 
secure himself from the suspicion of mere 
intransigence if he kept to one ground. 
Surely, if the existing system of milk- 
distribution is an instrument of tyranny, the 
British public ought to express its abhor¬ 
rence of such tyranny before it wastes its 
time in contemplating the natural beauties 
of London ; if “ efficiency ” is the right 
word to substitute for “ tyranny,” the 
Government must be left to decide what 
situation is most conducive to the health of 
the metropolis. 

Yours, etc., 

J. Sanders Weiguton. 


LIBERAL LEADERSHIP 

Sir, —I hope that you will allow* me, in 
view of certain criticisms recently launched 
against me, to explain more fully my attitude 
over the Much Wenlock speech. I do not 
deny that I used the phrase “ not fit to drive 
an omnibus/’ but the application of that 
phrase to Mr. Lloyd George was no part of 
my intention ; it is an interpretation which 

has been read into mv words bv critics who 

+ * 

ever delight to find fresh evidences of the 
dis-union which does, unfortunately, still 
exist between the various component elements 
of the Liberal Partv. I have always paid 
the utmost attention, and given the greatest 
possible weight, to the utterances of the 
Adviser in question ; of his political genius 
there can be no doubt ; nor do we lightly 
forget the important role which he played in 
the European War. In normal times, there 
is no statement under whose banner 1 would 
more willingly enrol myself. But the times 
are not normal. I must be excused a slight 
digression into the past if I am to make my 
attitude clear. 

By rights, it must be remembered, there 
should be at the present time more than 
forty Conservative mem tiers at Westminster. 
They arc unable, under present conditions, 
to take their scats in the House ; and though 
they do their best to keep their views before 
us by frequent correspondence in these 
columns and in those of the Morning Post, 
one cannot expect the public to devote much 
attention to letters dated, as theirs are, from 
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the Riviera. Accordingly the Liberal Party 
(I use the term in its widest sense) is entrusted 
with the whole burden of conducting His 
Majesty's Opposition. On the other side, 
the abolition of Party Funds in 1927 has 
profoundly modified the situation. I do not 
intend to pass any criticism here on the act 
of sequestration—some would call it con¬ 
fiscation—which has brought us into our 
present position. But, for good or evil, the 
effects of that Government measure have 
been far-reaching. When all is said and 
done, the Party Funds did, in the days in 
which I first embraced a political career, 
form a centre and a rallying-point for party 
lovalties. The creed of Liberalism might 
vary, but it remained (if I may so express 
mvself) a church so long as it retained its 
endowments. In those days a Liberal Party 
without Mr. Lloyd George would have been 
unthinkable. To-day, he has no contribution 
to make to our common effort except his 
undoubted genius for political management. 
The question which I raised in my criticism 
of the Much Wenlock speech was whether 
we Liberals were not paying too high a price 

in return for that contribution. 

The events of 1926 are still fresh in our 
memorv. What, it may be asked, would be 
the situation if tilings had gone the other 

wav _if the strikers had failed to attain 

their objective, and we had settled down 
again into the old rut of politics ? I hope I 
shall be acquitted of any animus against the 
late Government, when I say it is clear that 
the election which was due in 1929 or there¬ 
abouts would have put a moderate Labour 
Government in power. The electorate were 
tired of Tory promises: the s*ing of the 
pendulum was bound to take its effect. But 
it is doubtful whether the Labour majority- 
would have been a clear majority over the 
representatives of the two histone parties 
combined. In such a situation, the P oh ^J 
fjrir of Mr. Llovd George would have been 
worth much to the nation ; he would ha^e 
known how and where to make lus weight 

felt. Contrast, with that taagug 
the situation as it is to-da\. 1 
Partv. if it is treated as a single entitj .out¬ 
numbers the Government majority bja 
manrin of thirty or forty voles. \et, owm^ 

to dissensions in our own body 

origin I am not here concerned, the present 

minority Government passes every measure 


which it approves without difficulty, or even 
embarrassment. 

I am not one to make difficulties un- . 
necessarily, or to tie the hands of my own | 
political leaders. But I ask again whether r 
we cannot redeem personal loyalties at too 
high a price. 

Yours, etc., 

Alexander McCbaw. t 

House of Commons, 


COMPULSORY INOCULATION FOR 

PSITTACOSIS 

Sir,—I suppose there has been no bene¬ 
ficent piece of legislation passed in the present 
century which has not been greeted, at its 
first announcement, by a chorus of fll- 
I instructed abuse. It was not to be expected, 
therefore, that the Department of Health 
would escape the arrows of criticism when it 
: recommended the adoption of universal 
! inoculation as the best protection of the 
| public against the scourge of psittacosis, 
j But it will perhaps help your readers to form 
a calmer and a fairer judgment on the matter 
; if I put before them a few facts which suggest 
an obvious analogy. An ounce of fact, when 
all is said and done, is worth a ton of theory. 

| WlS, two years ago, compulsory inocula- 
| tion against influenza became law by Act of 
f Parliament, there was the same short-sighted 
1 outcry. But, sir, what has happened srnee 
then ? According to the latest returns, 
deaths from influenza in the present year 
| are less common by 15 per cent, than they 
I were two years ago ; and during the same 
period the percentage of notified cases of 
■ influenza has declined by 13*75 P er ^ cc ®^ 

• It is true that these figures have to He 
! revised and become somewhat less 
if we include under influenza cases those 
unfortunate cases of para-influenza w_ 
have of late been so distressingly common- 
But to confuse the issue, as Dr. 
bv including equally all casesof ttei P*^ 

influenza which has *PP^ ds sixteen 

; ^r /r C flv tce^f medica] 

! science* * and to ‘undermine the whole rc 
assurance-value of statistics. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, ^ ^ 

j George Bowman. 

| 58 C., Harley Street. 


I 

i 


! i 



DISTRESSED MINE-OWNERS 

Sir—I hope you will extend to my Com- 
i ittee the hospitality of your columns to 
I t us bring before the public the needs of a 
i rely-tried and a deserving section of their 
How-citizens. Faced on the one hand by 
the impossibility of running their collieries 
a profit, and on the other hand by the 
4 *gal impossibility of closing them down, the 
4 line-owners of South Wales are indeed in a 
parlous plight. The worker is in the more 
nviable position ; while he stays down the 
iiine, his wage is guaranteed ; if the work 
t suspended, even temporarily, he is paid 
In adequate retaining fee ; if he is desirous 
if other employment, he can transfer his 
lervices elsewhere. But, while labour is 
laid, capital is static ; and the owner or 
|hector of a min e has no machinery for 
jivesting himself of a burden, which is now¬ 
adays commonly an incubus. A sum of 
1100,000 is urgently needed if we are to 
feal even with the most poignant cases of 
fatress. I hope that the generosity of your 
' readers will help us, at least, to tide over the 
* jammer without disaster. 

1 I am. Sir, in the name of my Committee, 

Yours faithfully, 

, ^ * 

p Owen Williams. 

L f 

\\ 


i LINK WITH BYGONE 


* Sir, —May we be allowed to protest, as 
ffcmdoners, against the proposed establish¬ 
ment of a traffic-artery in Trafalgar Square ? 
’ ffiat some solution of the traffic problem, in 
part of London especially, is much to 
desired, we would be the last to deny, 
it the taking down of the Nelson column 
break with historic sentiment which is 
to be measured in terms of merely 
;hetic appreciation. We still hope that 
Minister of Traffic will find a way of 
touting his commission without doing 
I f4ence to the patriotic prejudices even of a 
noritv of Londoners. 

Yours, etc., 

J. Howl. 

Alice Bittlesham. 



A PARALLEL FROM HORACE 

Sir,— The recent speed trials in America 
have reminded me irresistibly of an old tag 
in a favourite poet, which may possibly be of 
interest to some of your readers whose 
acquaintance with the First Book of the 
Odes has not been recently renewed : 

Sunt quos eurriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervid is 
Evitata rotis ... 

Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. 

It is interesting to know that the Romans, 
too, had their k * speed-merchants. ’ 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Richard Polstead. 

Bvbridge. 

v O 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS 

Sir, —Your recent correspondence about 
printers’ errors reminds me of a misprint 
which came under mv own notice when I 
was correcting the proofs of examination 
papers many years ago. 

* * * 

It would be difficult to find a more 
delightful instance of misapplied ingenuity. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. SlBBETT. 

Bournemouth. 

(The Editor regrets that it has been 
impossible to publish the full text of Mr. 
Sibbett’s letter, owing to representations 
from the Amalgamated Union of Printers 
and Proof-readers). 


Herbert Bloomsbury. 
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THE 


ADAPTATION TO NEW 
CONDITIONS 






4 


relics of the old order 

No. IV. The B.B.C. 

In his fourth article , our Correspondent 
discusses the difference behveen the pre-Strike 
and the post-Strike organisation of the British 
Broadcasting Company, and shoics horn 
continuity rather than innovation has been the 
keynote of the changes recently introduced 

into its management . 

(World Copyright Reserved). 

It is a commonplace that in all change 
there must be an element of continuity ; if 
that element of continuity is absent, you 
have, not change, but the annihilation of one 
thing and the creation, ab imtio, of another. 
We have already seen the working of this 

principle, in tracing the history of the 
institutions we have been considering hither¬ 
to. But it would be difficult to mention any 
connection in which it is more aptlj exempli¬ 
fied than that with which we are next con¬ 
cerned. The British Broadcasting Company 
has evidentlv come to be something else 
without ceasing to be the same; plus W 
change, as the old proverb says, phis c est la 
mime chose. A Government monopoly has 
passed into a department, and a vital depart¬ 
ment, of Government service; and the 
operation which enabled it to do so has been, 
for all intents and purposes, a painless one. 

It is not wonderful that this should be the 
f ict since it is true to say in a sense that toe 
BB’c is itself the organ of continuity 

between the old England and the new It is 
a matter of history that the turning-point of 
the strike was that ridiculously simple coup 
(filat bv which the Workers Committee 
established itself, in the course of a single 
nirdit in complete control of Saioj • 

The manoeuvre would have ' s j^ f 

to them! but for the carefully-tuned senes ot 
nids which put them in possession of the 
other British stations ; but it was the action 
of the London group which really determined 


the issue. Till then, as most of us caij 
remember, the morale of the great bourgeoi 
bodv had been sustained bv daily Govern 
ment bulletins, always reassuring in thei 
tenor, which in the absence of any effective 
Press perforce went uncontradicted. Postun 
quia posse videniur was the principle on whicl 
the then Government won its early triumphs 
it continued to command the confidence o 
the nation so long as it was in sole possession 
of the means of propaganda. The capturd 
of Savoy Hill entirely reversed the situation 1 
It is often claimed that this power of propa 
ganda was abused by the Workers’ Committei 
to the prejudice of historical accuracy ; aiu 
indeed it is notorious that the great food Jif 
riots in Glasgow, of which sensational detail 
were broadcast on more than one occasion 
never actually occurred. But, as th 
Minister of Information has pointed out in 
replv to his critics, suggestio falsi is not ? i 
oreat step beyond suppressio veri, and if he 
did 44 salt the mines of public information, 

Ho woe not the first to think of it. 


V 

i *- 
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A NEW ORIENTATION 

It was not likely that the B.B.C., when 
once its powerful 'position as a weapon in 
the hands of Government had been reoog-^ 
nised, should be allowed to fall back into the,. 
position of a privately owned company. As^ 
Mr Poixitt said, in a well-known utterance, 
on the subject, “Men are children and; 
broadcasting is one of the ways in whichth^ 
State is going to educate them. . e: 
principle was indeed no new one ; the«l^ 
tional value of the broadcast leetme tec* 
lowr been appreciated. But when toe Ctan-ot 
panv was in private hands, it was hed dwx , 
bv its own determination to avoid what |»r 
called “ controversial ’ topics ; it - 

to diffuse knowledge, but not to s I** • 

the curriculum of wireless^_ 

politics (and to some exte tfed ^ in 

concerned. It must ue iasnl) $e> 

the first flush of thetf arcm*. t ^ ^ 
carried things to extremes, 
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questioned, for example, whether a diffuse 
'■ V and somewhat technical biography of Kar 
^ Marx reallv provided suitable reading matter 
^a-for the Children's Hour. But, had things 
1 *iijLcen left to take their course, the Information 
** c|Jepartment would doubtless have learned 

L visdom by experience. 

Unfortunately, as we know, there were 
protests, and protests which did not express 
hemselves entirely through constitutional 
channels. The lectures on compulsory 
Inoculation were rendered almost inaudible by 
^ brganised “ jamming ” in the Northern 
lidlands ; unauthorised transmission sets 
ppeared everywhere, and many of these 
. _ f ftre guilty of utterances which menaced the 
^ sd-lafety of the realm. The independent 
^t&ihfectivities of the Belfast station were a 
further source of confusion and embarrass- 
# ieiaent. It was clearly time that the whole 
! c5ir*|uestion of wireless transmission should be 
ss ai ak en in hand, and should be put on a more 
ad rhefc rganised basis. 



..Ufa 



THE ACT OF 1927 

It was with this end that the “ Compulsory 
fastening Act,” or, to give it its true title, 
he British Broadcasting Company Regula- 
lion Act Amending Act, was framed and 
* ipassed. It would be fallacious to represent 
his much-criticised piece of legislation as a 
reach of continuity with the old traditions 
f the Company ; it was based throughout 
principles which had already been recog- 
ed, although their logical implications had 
t been clearly worked out. It had always, 
\r example, been illegal to put on a pair of 
^ad-phones without obtaining, at a price, a 
nee from the Government to do so; 
ridently, therefore, the Common Law of 
igland holds that the State is in the last 
ort the true source of all wireless com* 
unication. The claim that the use of a 
ud speaker in a room with open windows 
anting on the street constituted a street 
Usance was disallowed in the case of 
iggs v. Bottleworthy ; hence, it is clear that 
,e citizen has no legal protection against 
e wireless except putting cotton wool in 

5 ears. For the State to insist that everv 

* 

izen should possess a wireless set in liis 
miicile and should pay for it is no more 
act of tyranny than to insist on his 


insuring himself against lU -> h 

paving for the insurance. And fmaU > ’ 
has no right to complain if lie is compelled 
bv law to listen to the evening programme, 
since his children are already compelled by 
law to attend school. It is true that ceen 
now the work of the wireless attendance 
officers is perceptibly hampered, . . * 











